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F R E F A C E 

V7al^i^^ B y T H E- 

'"E D I T O R. 

J. HE Rcfle£tion imparts to me fingular 
Satisfaiflion, that I have expended thofe 
Hours, which I have been able to redeem 
fxom my daily Occupation, on correfting. 
and enlarging a Work, which will emi- 
nently contribute to the Amufement and 
ImproTcment of young Perfons, Teach- 
ing the Greek and Roman Claffics has con- 
ftituted the principal Employment and 
the principal Felicity of my Life, and L 
look through a Series of Twenty Years 
with exalted Pleafure and Gratitude, in 
which I have done fome Service to my 
Country, in inftruding Youth in the befl: 
Species of Erudition, teaching them to 
underftand and relifti the immortal Pro- 
duftions of Greece and Rome^ and by thefe 
Standards of literary Excellence, forming 
them to Purity of Diction, Elegance of 
Tafte, and Solidity of Judgment. This 
is the fole Department in which, as an 
Instructor, I have done good, or in- 
deed can coDfcientioudy ferve M^ittocv^* 
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Preface iy tJ5e Edit&h^ 

My Profcffion as well as Inclination pow- 
erfully induce me to rejoice in every Thing, 
that facilitates the Path of Inftruftion, in-. 
every Book that illuftrates the Greek and 
Roman Claflics, and exhibits to the World 
the Lives, Charafters, and Gompofitions 
of thofe inconnparable Writers. The fol- 
lowing Work, therefore, being excellently 
calculated for the Amufement and Inflruc- 
tion of Yoiath, whether in private Families,, 
or in our Schools, Academies, and Uni«- 
verfities, I thought I fhould dcferve well 
of Parents, Preceptors, and Tutors, if I 
devoted fome of my vacant Hours^to aug- 
ment and improve it. I have not indili- 
fently revifed the Whole, added in every 
,ife fcveral Particulars, correftcd many 
Miftakes in Names, Places, andFadts, and 
have written /i?«r entire new Lives* At the 
End of every Article I have added a Lift 
of the hji Editions of each Claffic Author,, 
much more complete and accurate than 
any before publiftied. I have only to add, 
that the Study and Pains I have employed 
on thefe Two Volumes, will be amply re- 
compenfed, if they in any Refpeft conduce 
to delight and inftruft young Perfons, and 
prove inftrumental in endowing their Minds 
with Knowledge and Virtue* 
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rHE Ufefulnefs^ or the Neceffity to- 
ther^ of a Work of this Nature^ if 
executed with Judgment and Accuracy^ 
can never be difputed by fuch as frofefs any 
Regard for Claflical Learnings or for thofe 
mighty and celebrated Names^ which have 
been tranftnitted to usy with Renown^ through 
fo ma9^ revolving Ages^ as the great and 
venerable Pounders of it. The mere Perufal 
and Grammatical Knowledge of thefe Writers 
mufi be jejune and unaffeSiing^ unlefs you are 
in fome Meafure made acquainted with 'their 
Char alters J their J^iveSy their Hijiories^ their 
fever al Beauties and ImperfeSlions^ the Times 
in which they livedo the Figure they have 
made in the Republic of Letters^ and the Sen^ 
timents and Judgment of the Learned in all 
Ages on their Contpojitions* Thefe^ and many 
qther Circumjiances^ are fo necefj'ary to be 
known by a young Student^ who begins to 
tread upon Claflic Ground^ in order to con- 
duct him with "Delight and Improijemtnt tbr<? 
tJb^ Cffurji cf h's StudieSy that without tbe]|e 
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Helps^ he muft walk with Dubioufnefs and 
Diffidence^ muft be led aftray by falfe Light Sy 
and be deprived of many wonderful and agree-- 
able Difcoveries^ which a ColleSion of this 
Species muft undoubtedly hold out to him. 

I would have it underftood that thefe Vc- 
lumes are chiefly dejigned for the Ufe and In-- 
firuSlion of younger Scholars^ though per^ 
haps they may be of real Benefit to thofe Gen- 
tlemen^ who have for fome Tears negleSied the 
Advantages of their Education^ and are de^ 
Jirous of refuming thofe pleafant and ufeful 
Studies^ in which th^ formerly made a Pro- 
grefs at the Schools orUniverJities. Every 
"Thing contained in them is fubmitted^ with 
great Deference^ to the moft eminent Mafters 
of Claffical Literature^ who will find no 
greater Faults*, than I hope will be atoned by 
the Diligence they will fee I have employed in 
colkSling proper Materials j and the Care I 
have taken to difpofe them in a clear and ufe-* 
fid Method. In fhort^ Iprefume I have in 
this Defign not ifnfuccejsfully accomplifhed 
what the Title promifesj and therefore fhall 
not plead want of Time or Abilities^ the poor 
and vulgar Refuge of little Authors ; Jince 
thofe muft be myerable Excufes for a Maris 
Writing but indifferently^ which are ftrong 
Reafons why hefhouldnot have written at aU. 

lam 
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I am not aware of any material Ohjeiiion 
that can be. offered againft the Method I have 
obferved in the Arrangement of this Work^ 
though it intirely differs from the Scheme that 
has been followed by thofe who have preceded 
me. ^be Lives of the Grecian Poets have 
been written many Tears ago by a very learned 
Perfon, and lately^ at a great DUlance i»- 
deedj have appeared the Lives of the Roman 
Poets J attended with Remarks and Criticifins. 
But thefe U^riters feem to have Jiudied more 
to difpiay their own AccomplifhmentSy and a 
Jinifter AffeSlation of their own Skilly than to 
inform the young Student who wants Help^'^ 
tbr^ entertain you with their own Qbferva^ 
tionsy and reft wholly upon them.^ without 
voucbfaving to call to their Aid the Judgment 
and Sentiments of the many Learned who went 
before them, and who have acquired Immon^ 
iality by their laborious Commentaries^ and 
Difquifitions ; they overwhelm you with pomp- 
cus and long S^uatations^ that cover above half 
their Pages. Bejides the Circumjlance of their 
Thoughts lying vaguCy, and feat teredy and un* 
connect edy they ate generally dull and tedious^ 
and therefore trouble and perplex you in the 
Perufal of them : Thij Fault I have care-- 
fully endeavoured to avoids the Lives y and 
principal Incidents that relate to the Greek 
and Roman ClafJicSy will be found in a nof- 
row and concife View^ and the Opinion of tbe 
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hefi Critics upon their IVritings is afterwards * 
exhibited in a regular Order: With great 
Diffidence I hazard any Thing of my own 
Judgment J which might appear vain^ forward^ 
and perhaps impertinent^ among a Number of 
jfucb great and undifputed Authorities. 

THIS Work muft be confejfed topoffefs 
another Advantage fuperior to any Thing that 
has been yet publifhed^ by the Addition of a 
whole Volume, containing the Lives and 
Charaders of the Greek and RomsLXi Hijto^ 
rians^ and Biographers ; which I am confi-- 
dent that no Man will fay ^ were ever yet col- 
leSed together toanyPurpofe in the Engllfti 
Latiguage. 

I believe lam the firft who compiled a Work 
of this Nature^ unembarraffed with a Multi- 
tude of Rotations ; and ftnce I did not fee 
the NeceJJiiy of it, I was willing to avoid alt 
the Pomp and Qftentation of Learning. I 
have indeed introduced a Tranflation of fome - 
few Larin and Greek Paffages^ which the 
judicious Reader will excufcj becaufe be will 
fee the Ufe of it. For when there is Occafion^ 
it manifefts as much AffeSation and Pedantry,, 
fuperftiticufly to avoid citing Greek ^Latin^ 
as it is to be pompous and profufe in tbofi 
Citations without mleaft apparent Necejfity. 
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HOMER, 

IT has been the fruitlefs Labour of many 
Ages to arrive at any rational Certainty 
concerning the Circuraftanccs of Homer* % 
Life ; every Man having the utmoft Avidity to 
know the Perfon he cannot but admire : but, 
unhappily, this is a Curiofity that can never be 
thoroughly gratified ; the moft celebrated of 
Mankind will for ever be the moft unknown. 
Not but that the Ancients have written his 
Life, but the Circumftances related in it, efpe- 
Cially in that afcribed KoHerodotus^ are fupportcd 
chiefly on fabulous Traditions : All his Bio- 
graphers deviate fo much into Superftition, and 
to wonderfully vary in their Relations, that no 
Dependence can be placed in t\i^ Kccouwi^ 
V oL. L B vAvvficw 



a Lives of the Grecian Poets, 

-which are given, particularly with refpeiEl to 
£gypt and Greece^ the two great native Regions 
of Fiftion and Fable. 

EusTATHius has recorded a ftrange Rela- 
tion, delivered down to Pofterity by Alexander 
JPaphius^ concerning i/^w^'s Birth and Infancy, 
That he was born in Egypt of Damafagoras 
and Mihra^ and brought up by a Daughter of 
'Orm^ the Prieft oi IJis^ who was herfelf a Pro- 
phetefs, and from whofe Breafts Drops of Honey 
would frequently diftil into the Mouth of the 
Infant. In the Night-time^ the firft Sounds he 
tittered, were the Notes of nine feveral Birds ; 
in the Morning he was found playing in Bed 
with nine Doves : The Sibyl who attended 
him ufed to be fei^ed with a Poetical Phrenzy, 
ahd tq utter Verfes, in which (he commanded 
Damafagoras to build a Temple to the Mufcs. 
This he performed in obedience to her Infpira- 
tion, and related all thefe Things to the Child 
when he was grown up j who in Memory of 
the Doves which played with him during his 
Infancy, has in his Works preferred this Bird 
to the Honour of bringing Jmbrofia to Jupiter • 

Heljodorus, who had heard of this Claim 
which Egypt put in for Horner^ endeavours to 
ilrengthen it, by naming Thebes as the parti- 
cular Place of his Birth. He allows alfo, that 
a Prieft was his reputed Father, but that his 
real Father, according to the Opinion of Egypt^ 
was Mercury. He fays, that while the Prieft 
was celebrating the Rites of his Country, and 
therefore llcpt with his Wife in the Temple, 
the God knew her, and begot Homer : That 
he was born with fome Tufts of Hair upon his 

. Thigh, 



HOMER. 3 

Thigh, which were a Token of illicit Genera- 
tion, from whence he was called 'o i»'y^^( Femur) 
Homer y by the Nations through which he mi- 
grated. That he himfelf gave the Occafion, 
for which this Story of his Divine Extraction is 
fo much unknown \ becaufe he neither told his 
Name, Race, nor Country, being afhamed of 
that Exile, to which his reputed Father had 
driven him from among the confecrated Youths, 
on account of that external Mark, which their 
Priefts deemed 'a Teftimony of an unlawful 
Conception. 

That Poetical Genealogy which is delivered 
down as Homer'^s in the Greek Treatife of the 
Contention between him and Hejiod^ records 
this Account of his Defcent. The Poet Linus 
was born of Apollo^ and Thoofe the Daughter of 
Neptune ; Pierus of Linus ; Oeagrus of King 
Pierusy and the Nymph Methone ; Orpheus of 
Oeagrusy and the Mufe Calliope \ from Orpheus 
came Othrys ; from him Harmonides \ from him 
Philoterpus j from him Euphemus ; from him 
Epiphradesy who begot Menalops the Father of 
Dius \ Dius had Hejtod the Poet, and Perfes by 
Pucamede the Daughter of Apollo ; then Perfes 
had Maon^ on wnofe Daughter Crytheis^ the 
River Miles begot Homer, Here is a miracu- 
lous Genealogy, induftrioufly ccmtrived to raife 
our Ideas to the higheft ; efpecially if we reifleft 
that Harmonides is derived from Harmony^ Phi- 
loterpus from Love of Delight ^ Euphemus from 
beautiful DiSfion^y Epiphrades from Intelligence^ 
and Pucamede from Prudence. It is not im- 
probable, but the Inventors meant "by a¥\&AOTv 
of this NsiCurc to perfonify fuch Qua\\SkC2c\:\otv& 
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as were congruous to the Chara£ber of the Per* 
fon for whom this Lineage was drawn. 

There is a* fliort Life of Homer attributed 
to Plutarchy wherein a third Part of Arijlotle 
lon Poetry^ which is now loft, is cited for an 
Account of his uncommon Birth, which- is thus 
•narrated : At the time when Neleus the Son of 
•C^/frwx conduced the Colony which was fent into 
Jonia, there was in the Ifland of lo^ a young 
<jirl, who was cdmprefled by a Genius j who de- 
Jighted to aflbciatewith the Mufes and fhare in 
their Concerts. She finding herfelf with Child, 
.and being touched with the Shame of what had 
happened to her, removed from thence to a 
Place called Mgina. There Ihe was taken in 
an Excurfion made by Robbers, and being 
•brought to Smyrna^ which was then under the 
Lydians^ they gave her to Maon the King, who 
married her for her Beauty : While ihe walked 
©n the Banks of the River Meles^ ihe brought 
forth Horner^ and expired. The Infant was 
taken by Maon^ and educated as his Son, till 
the Death of that Prince. 

The moft remarkable Tradition concerning 
Horner^ Life is his Blindnefs, yet this muft not 
befall him in an ordinary Manner ; nothing lefs 
than Gods and Heroes muft be vifibly concerned 
in it. Thus we find among the different Ac- 
counts which Hermias has collefted concerning 
his Blindnefs, that when Homer refolved to write 
of Achillesy he had an excefSve PaiEon to fill 
his Mind with a juft Idea of fo glorious a Hero ; 
after having therefore paid all due Honours at 
his Tomb, he intreats that he may obtain a 
^jght of him* The Hero grants his Poet's 
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Petition, and rifes in a glorious Suit of Ar- 
mour, which caft fo unfufterable an Efful- 
gence, that Homer loft his Eyes while he gazed 
for the Enlargement of his Notions. 

But the nioft formal Account we hav^ of 
the Life of Hofner^ is that which is (aid to be 
collcdled by Hei'odotus. Every one,, who pc- 
rufes this Life of Hoiner^ will judge it to be a. 
miferable unauthenticated Treatife, compofed 
of Events which lie only within the Compafs 
of Probability, and belong to the loweft Sphere 
of Life : It feems to have totally flowed from 
the groveling Ideas of feme Grammarian^ and 
is a mean Performance : I fliall not therefore , 
exhibit before the Reader the whole of this 
Life afcribed to Herodotus^ bat only the moft 
material Parts of it. Strabo did not deign to 
make ufe of it* 

A Man of Magnefia^ whofe Name was Me-^ 
nalippusj went to fettle at Cuma^ where he 
married the Daughter of a Citizen called Ho^ 
myresy and had by her a Daughter called Cri^ 
theis. The Fatner and Mother dying, the 
young Woman was left under the Tuition of Cleo^ 
nax, her Father's Friend, Whether the Guar- 
dian did not take care of his Ward, or that 
the vague Government, which is ufual in new 
Settlements, allowed a fort of Liberty repug- 
nant to Decorum, the Maid fufFereci herfelf 
to be deluded, and proved with Child. The 
Guardian, who had not prevented the Misfor- 
tune, was willing to conceal it, and fent Cn- 
thfis to Smyrna^ which was then building eight- 
teen Years after the Fouudino- of Cuma^ that 
is, one hundred fixty-eight after the Dtfttxio.- 
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tion of Troy. Critheis being near her Tim^ 
went one Day to a Feftival which the Town 
of Smyrna was celebrating on the Banks of the 
River Meles. Her Pains came upon her, and 
ihe was delivered of Homer ^ whom fhe called 
Melejigenes^ becaufe he was born on the Banks 
of that River, Having nothing to maintain 
her, Ihe was forced to fpin for her Livelihood. 

There was at that time in Smyrjta^ a Man 
called Phemius^ who taught Literature and Mut 
lick. This Man having often feen Critheisj 
who lodged near him, and being pleafed^ with 
her CEconomy, took her to his Houfe to fpin 
the Wool he received from his Scholars for 
their Inftruftion. She conducted herfelf fa 
modeftly and difcrfeetly, that Phemius married 
her, and adopted her Son, in whom he dis- 
covered a wonderful Genius, and the beft na- 
tural . Difpofi tion in the World. After the 
Death o{ Phemius and Critheis^ Homer fucceeded 
to his Father-in-law's Fortune and School, 
and was admired, not oftly by the Inhabitants 
of Smyrna y but by all Strangers, who re- 
forted thither from all Parts, as it was a Place 
of great Trade. 

A Ship-Mafter called MenteSy who was a 
Man of Genius, very learned, and a Lover of 
Poetry, was fo captivated with Horner^ that he 
perfuaded him to leave his School, and travel 
with him. Horner^ whofe Thoughts were then 
employed upon the Iliad^ and who deemed it of 
great Confequence to vifit the Places he Ihould 
have occafion to celebrate in his Poem, embraced 
the Opportunity. He embarked with MenteSy 
and during their feveral Voyages, never failed 

care- 
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carefully to note down all that he thought 
worthy of Obfervation ; no Man was ever 
more accurate in fpecifying the Situation of 
Placesr, and the Temper, Armour, Drefs, and 
different Ufages of Nations. The Difcoveries 
he has made in Geography are excellent, and 
he ha^ taught thofe who wrote after him, the 
true Method of that Science. 

He travelled into Egypt ^ from whence he im- 
ported into Greece the Names of the Gods, and 
the chief Ceremonies of their Worflii p. He vifit- 
ed Africa and Spain, in his. Return from whence 
he touched at Ithaca, were he was much trou- 
bled with a' Rheum falling upon his Eycs^ 
Mentes being in hafte to take a View of Leuca- 
dia, his native Country, left Homer well reoom- 
mended with Mentnr, one of the principal Men 
of the Ifland of Ithaca, who took all poilible 
care of him. There Homer was informed of 
many things relating to Ulyjfes^ which he af- 
terwards made ufc of in compofing the Odyf- 
fey. Mentes returning to Ithaca, found Homer- 
cured. They embarked together, and after 
much time fpent in vifiting the Coafts of Pelo^ 
ponnefusj and the Ifland«, they arrived at Colo' 
phon, where Homer was again troubled with 
the Defluxion upon his Eyes, which proved at. 
laft fo violent, that he is faid to have loft his 
Sight. This Misfortune induced him to return 
to Smyrna, where he finifhed the Iliad, 

Some time after, the Situation of his Affairs 
obliged him to go in Cuma, where he hoped to 
have found Relief. In the way he ftaid at a 
Place called The New Wall, being a ColotVY 
from Cuma' There he lodged in th^ Houfc ol" 

B 4.. 2JCi> 
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an Armourer called Tychyus^ where he recited 
fome Hymns he had compofed in honour of the 
Gods, and his Poem of j1mphiaraus*s Expe- 
dition againft Thebes. The People admiring 
him, he was fupported for fome time. Herodo^ 
tus afFures us, that in his time they ftill ihewed 
the Place where Homer ufed to fit when he re- 
cited his Verfes, and that the Place was then 
held in great Veneration. 

Next he journeyed to Ciima^ and paffing 
through Lart£a^ wrote the Epitaph of Midas^ 
King of Phrygia^ then very lately dead. At 
Cumay he was received with extraordinary Joy, 
Here his Poems were wonderfully admired j but 
when he propofed to eternize 'their Town, if 
they would allow him a Salary, he was anfwered, 
that there zvouldbe no End of maintaining all the 
'oj66>»fo» or Blind Men^ and hence he got the 
Name of Homer, From Cuma he went to 
Phocaa^ where he recited his Verfes in the 
Affemblies : Here one Thejlorides^ a School- 
mafter offered to maintain him, if he would 
fufFer him to tranfcribe his Verfes. This Homer 
complying with, urged by Neceffity, the other 
had no fooner gotttfn them, but he removed to 
Chios \ there the Poems gained him Wealth 
and Honour, while the Author himfelf could 
hardly earn his Bread by repeating them. At 
laft, fome who came from Chios^ told the Peo- 
ple, that the fame Verfes were publiihed there 
by a School-mafter j Homer refolved to find him 
out. . Having therefore landed near that Place, 
he v/as received by one Glaucus^ ^ Shepherd, at 
whofe Door he had like to have been worried by 
Dogs. The Shepherd carried him to his Mafter 

at 
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at BoliJfuSy who admiring his Knowledge, en- 
trufted him with the Education of his Children. 
Here his Praife began to fpread, and Thejiorides^. 
who heard of his being in the Neighbourhood, 
fled before him. He removed however fomo 
time afterwards to Chios^ where he fet up a 
School of Poetry, gained a competent Fortune, 
married a Wife, and had two Daughters, one 
of whom died young ; the other married his 
Patron at Bolijfus: Here he compofed his Odyjfeyy.. 
and inferted the Names of thofe to whom he 
had been moft obligated, as Mentes^ PhemiuSj 
Mentor : Intending to vifit Athens ^ he made 
honourable mention of that City, to prepare the 
Athenians for a favourable Reception of him. 
But as he went, the Ship put in. at SamoSy. 
where he continued the whole Winter, fmging 
attheHoufes of Great Men, with k Train of 
Boys after him. In the Spring he reimbarked 
in order to profecute his Journey to Athens j . 
but landing by the way at Us^ he fell fick, died, . 
and waS' buried on the Sea-fliore. Some fay,, 
he died for Grief, becaufe he could not ex- 
pound a filly Riddle, propofed to him by fome 
Fifh^rmen \ but Herodotus ^ with good Reafon,, 
contradi£l:s that ridiculous Tradition. There 
are fome other fcattered Stories about Homer \ 
he was fined, fays H^raclides^ at Athens for a 
Madman ; 'Milan relates, that he portioned his 
Daughter with, fome of his Works for want of' 
Money : but thefe Stories are too frivolous tOi 
deferve any Credit. 

Had thefe Memoirs of Herodotus been, true, , 
they would have decided the Place of Horner^ %> 
Birth i to which, nineteen Places^ (ia.^Suida5^^ 

• B 5 \^!Ai^ 
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laid their Claim. Adrian made a folemn En* 
quiry of . the Gods to obtain Satisfaction con* 
cerning this Point, as it was a Qu^ftion not to 
be fettled by Men ; and Jpion (according to 
Pliny) raifed a Spirit to give him Information. 
There is a Prophecy of the Sibyls, which pre- 
di£bthat hefhould be born at Salams in Cypr us ^ 
and the Oracle given to Adrian afterwards, 
fays, that he was Dorn in Ithaca. There arc 
fome Cuftoms recorded in his Works, that 
feem to' fix his Nativity in Molia^ or Egypt. 
A, School was ihewed for his at Colophon^ and a 
Tomb at los. The Athenians made his Name 
free of their City. The Smyrneans built a Tem- 
ple to him, ftruck Medals of him, and were fo 
cnthufiaftically enamoured of his having been 
their Countryman, that it is faid, they burnt 
Zoilus for affronting them in the Perfon of /&- 
iner. The Chians plead the ancient Authorities 
of Simonides and Theocritus y the firft calling 
him The Poet of Chios, and the other The 
SongJIer of Chios ; and whrch is more, Homer 
in the Hymn to Apollo^ (which is acknowledged 
for his by Thucydides) bids the Mufes anfwer, 
that it is the Blind Man that lives at Chios ; the 
Chians likewife Ihew to this Day an Homeriuniy 
or Temple of Horner^ near BoltJJus. It is im- 
poflible to determine in a Point of fo much 
Uncertainty. 

The Search is equally fruitlefs, if we en« 
quire after his Parents. Ephorus has made 
Afaon to be his Father by a Niece, whence he 
obtained the dierivative liame of Maonides, His 
Mother, (if we allow the Story of Maon) is 
called Crytheis i but we are loft again in Uncer- 

%. taint/;. 
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tainty, if we inveftigate farther ; for Suidcs 
has mentioned Eumetis or Polycajiey and Paur 
fanias Clymene or Themijio. He manifeftly ap-' 
pears to have been born conliderably later than 
the Siege of Troy^ for in his Invocation of the 
Mufes ta recount the Catalogue of the Ships,, 
he fays, we have only heard a Rumour^, and 
know nothingparticularly. But not to enter in- 
to this dry Difpute, the World is inclined to 
the Chronology of the jirundelianMzrhle, which* 
places him at the time when Diognetus ruled 
in AthenSy a little before the Olympiads were 
eftabliflied, about three hundred Years after the 
taking of Troy^ and near a thoufand Years bc-^ 
fore the Chrijlian Mra* 

The very Name of Homer has been difputed^ 
he has been called Melejigenes, from the River, 
on whofe Banks he was born. Homer has been, 
reckoned an afcititious Name, derived froni: 
fome Accident of his Life : The Certamen Ho-* 
mericum calls him once Aiiletes^ perhaps from, 
his Mujical Genius. Lucian \\ very pleafant: 
upon this Subjcdl \ he feigns that he had. 
talked over the Point with Homer in the Ifland^ 
of the Bleffed'y I afked him, fays he, of what. 
Country he was ? a Queftion hard, to be re-- 
fblved* with us : To which he anfwercd. He? 
could not certainly tell, becaufe fome had in^ 
formed him that he was of Chios ^ fome of: 
Smyrna^ and others of Colophon^ but he always* 
took himfelf for a Babylonian^ and faid he was^ 
cMedTigranes^ while he lived among his Coun- 
trymen, and Homer while he was a Hoftage 
among the Grecians. Some, it feems, have- 
found that "O/a??;®* figniiies a Hoftage •, arvd v\vv^s. 

B6 Yofel 
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Poet (according to Proclus) was delivered up 
under that Denomination in a War between 
Smyrna and Chios. Others pretend^ that he had 
the Name of Horner^ becaufe he was born 
blind ; but if any, fays Pater cuius ^ believes 
that Homer was born blind, he is blind him- 
felf, and has parted with all bis Senfes. The 
Chian Medal of him, which is of great Anti- 
quity, reprefents him with a Volume open, 
and reading intenfely. It is impofEble he fhould 
have been born blind, whatever he might have 
been afterwards ; for he muft certainly have 
beheld the Creation, confidered it with a Ions: 
and accurate Attention, and enriched his Fancy 
by the moft fenfible Perception of thofe Images 
which he makes the Reader fee, while he but 
defcribes them. It could not be thought, that 
they who knew fo little of the Life of Homer^ 
could have any accurate Knowledge of his 
Perfon, yet they had Statues of him, as of 
their Gods, whofe Form$ they had never feen. 
There are ftill to be found in the Cabinets of 
the Curious, iiledals of Homer ftricken at Chios^ 
at Smyrna^ at Amajiris ; but none of thofe Ho- 
nours having been paid him till long after his 
Deaths we have no Figure of Homer taken 
. from' the Original : they are all of them the fole 
Creatures of Fancy and Imagination \ but 
though the ancient Portraits of him feem 
purely ideal, yet they .a^ree in reprefenting 
him with a fliort curled Seard, and with dif- 
tinguifliing Marks of Age upon his Forehead. 

The only inconteftable Works which Ho- 
mer has tra^nfmitted down to us, are the Iliad 
and the Odyjfey. The Batrachomyomachia^' ov 

Battle 
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Battle of the Frogs and Mice, has been dif- 
puted ; but however, is allowed for his by 
many Authors. It is indeed a beautiful Piece 
of Raillery, and Statius reckons it like the 
Culex of Virgily a Trial of his Energy before his 
greater Performance. The Hymns have been 
alfo doubted, and attributed by the Scholiafls 
to Cynathus the Rhapfodift \ but neither Thucy* 
dideSj Luciarij nor PaufaniaSj have fcrupled to 
cite them as genuine. We have the Authority 
of the two former, for that of Apollo^ and of 
the laft, for a Hymn to Ceres ^ of which he has 
given us a Fragment. That to Mars is ob- 
je£led againft ; and^ likewife that which is the 
firft to Minerva. The Hymn to Venus has 
many Lines copied by Virgil in the Interview 
between Mneas and the Goddcfs in the firft 
Mneidn But whether thefe Hymns be Homer% 
or not, they were always judged to be almoft 
as ancient, if not of the fame Age with him. 
Many other Pieces are afcribed to him : Epi- 
grams, the Margitesj the CecropeSj the De- 
ftruftion of Oechalia, and feveral more, which 
if they were his, are now to be reputed a real 
Lofs to the Learned World. Time in fome 
things may have prevailed over Homer himfelf, 
and kft only the Names of thefe Works, as 
Memorials that fuch were once in being ; but 
while the Iliad and OdyJ/ey remain, he feems 
like a Leader, who, though he may have 
failed in a Skirmifh, has atchieved a Viftory^ 
for which he will pafs in Triumph through 
all future Ages to the final Confummation of 
all Things, 
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When Homer had compofed his Poems, the 
People were fo captivated with them, that thejr 
were quickly difperfed throughout Ionia, They 
were all in one uniform Piece, and not at ail 
divided into Books. But every one not being 
aWe to purchafe them entire, they went about 
in detached Pieces, each of which took its 
Name from the Contents, as The Battle at the 
Ships ; the Death of Dolon ; the Valour ^Aga- 
memnon ; the Patroclea ; the Grot of Calypfo ;. 
the Slaughter of the Suiters^ and the like j nor 
were thefe entitled. Books, but Rhapfodies ; from 
whence they who fung them about, AJia Minor 
had the Title of Rhapfodijis^ fo callecl from the 
Boughs of Laurel they ufed to carry in their 
Hands. Thefe detached Pieces afterwards oc- 
cafioned the Divifion into Books, as obtains ^ 
at prefent, and was the Work of Gramma- 
rians, who lived long afterwards : When this 
Divifion was firft made, is not now known^ 
but the Ancients never quoted Homer by Books*. 
After the Poems of Homer were divided into 
Books, fome Greek Grammarian wrote thofe 
Arguments to each Book, which are now pre- 
fixed to them. 

Homer was not known intire in Greece be- 
fore Lycurgus ; that great Law-giver being in 
Jonia^ and having there found perfe<Sl Copies 
of his two Divine Poems, took the Pains to 
tranfcribe them himfelf, and carried over this 
Treafure into Greece. - This we may call 
the FIRST Edition of Homer that appeared 
in Greece^ about a hundred and twenty 
Years before the Building of Rome. As Lace-- 
damon had the Honour of the firft Publica- 
tjon of Ham^r's Works, the Diftinftion of 
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arranging and methodizing them fell to the 
Shzre of jithensj in the time of 5c'/^», who ini- 
tiated a Law for their Recital, It was thea 
that Pijijlratusy the Tyrant of Athens y a Per- 
fon of great Learning and Genius, put toge- 
ther the confufed Parts of Homer y according to 
the Regularity and Order in which they are 
now tranfinitted to us. He divided them into 
the diflFerent Works entitled the ///W, and the 
Odyjfey* He (that is, his Son HipparchuSy by 
his Order) digefted them according to the 
Author's Defign, and diftinguifhed each aeain . 
into twentv-four Books, to which were after- 
wards prenxed the twenty-four Letters. 

This Edition of Athens was foon carried 
and fung abroad by one Cynathusy 2l learned 
Rhapfodift, and his Followers, who rehearfed 
thefe Poems in all the Cities of Greece^ and in 
the Iflands; in all which Places they got an 
Eftablifhment in the Schools, and were pub- 
lickly read there : Witnefs the Story of Alci-* 
iiadeSj who going into a Rhetorician's School^ 
aiked him to reaa to him fome Part of Homer ; 
and the Rhetorician anfwering, he had nothing 
of that Poet's, Aldhiades gave him a Box on 
the Ear j as if it had been unlawful for any 
publick Profeflbr to undertake the InftrucSion 
of Youth, without being himfelf acquainted 
with UomeTp 

But the Careleffnefs of the Tranfcribers^ 
and the Prefumption of the Rhapfodifts, foon 
introduced many Errors into the Copies of 
Homer*s Works, the original Beauty of which 
incurred the Danger of being utterly defaced, 
had not the ^are of Kings and Philofophers 

under- 
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undertaken to purge the Errors, and to reftore 
them, as nearly as poiEble, to their primitive 
Purity. Alexander the Great, who was fo paf- 
fionately fond of Horner^ that he laid him every 
Night with his Sword under his Pillow ; who 
called him his Magazine of War, and who 
would have a Cafket of incftimabJe Value, taken 
among the Spoils of Darius^ appropriated to no 
other ufe, but to preferve thefe Poems ; to the 
end, faid he, that the moft perfed Produftion 
of human Genius might be kept in the richeft 
Cafket in the World : this Prince appointed 
learned Men to revife and correft him, and 
committed this Revifal to two great Philofo* 
phers, CalUJlhenes and Anaxarchus^ who fol- 
lowed him. in his Afiathk Epcdition ; nor was 
he fatisfied with being prefent in Perfon at this 
Revifal, he tranfcribed the whole Work with 
his own Hand, as they correfted it from the 
beft Copies, and likewife confulted Arijiotle up- 
on that Occafion. This Edition of Alexander 
thus corredled, was called,. Hhe Edition of the 
Ca/ket. 

After the Death of Alexander^ Zenodotut: 
oi Ephefus again revifed it under the firft of the 
Ptolemies, Under Ptolemy Philometor^ the fa- 
nious Arijlarchus publifhed a new Edition ; he 
carefully fcrutinized thofeof Alexander the Great 
and ZenodotuSy and what other Copies he could 

father. This Edition obtained fo great a Cele- 
rity, that the Number of Copies multiplied 
extremely. It is likely this produced the Co- 
pies of Marfeilles and Sinope^ and from tliat 
Copy doubtlefs are come our Editions. We 

£ad m the Life of the Poet Aratusy that he hav-- 

ing_ 
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ing finifhed a Copy of the Odyjjey^ was fent for 
by Antiochus King of Syria^ and was enter- 
tained by him till he had finifhed a Copy of thfe 
Iliad. But the World was not contented merely . 
to have fettled an Edition of Homer's Works, 
for many Tranflations were publifhed, whereby 
other Languages were enriched by an Infufion 
of his Spirit of divine Poefy. jE/ian tells us, 
that even the Indians had thcfe Poems in their 
Language, and the Perjian Kings fung them in 
theirs. Perjius mentions a Verfion into Latin 
by Labeoy and, in general, the Paffages and 
Imitations which are taken from him, are fo 
numerous, that it may be faid that Homer hath 
been tranflated either in whole or part into al- 
moft all Languages. 

Homer, who had a Mind peculiarly accom- 
pliflied for Poetry, had the vafteft, fublimeft, 
and moft univerfal Genius that ever was : It 
was by his Poems that all the Worthies of An- 
tiquity were formed, from hence the Law- 
givers took the firft Sketches of the Laws they 
gave to Mankind ; the Founders of Monarchies 
and Commonwfalths from hence took the Mo- 
del of their Policies. Here the Philofophers 
found the firft Principles of Morality, which 
they taught the People. Hence Phyficians have 
ftudied Difeafes and their Cures ; Aftronomers 
have learned the Knowledge of the Heavens, 
and Geometricians of the Earth ; Kings and 
Princes have learned the Art of governing, 
and Captains of forming a Battle, of encamp^- 
ing an Army, of befieging Towns, of fighting 
and gaining Viftories. Nothing is more won- 
derful than the Defcriptions of his Ti2iVt\^^^ 
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lyhich take up no lefs than half the Iliad j and 
arc replenifhed with fo vaft a variety of IncL- 
dents, that no one bears a Likenefs to ano- 
ther ; fuch different kinds of Deaths, that no 
two Heroes are wounded in the fame manner ; 
and fuch a Profufion of noble Ideas, that every 
Battle rifes above the laft in Greatnefs, Hor- 
ror, and Confufion. 

From this great Original, Socrates^ PlatOj. 
Arijlotle derived much of their Philofophy j 5^- 
phoclei and Euripides took the fublime Tone of 
the Theatre and their Ideas of Tragedy j Z^tt- 
xis^ Apelles^ Polygnotus^ became fuch excellent 
Painters ; and Alexander the Great fo valiant. 
Homer has been the firft Founder of all Arts 
and Sciences, and the Pattern of the wife Men 
in all Ages. And as he has been in fome 
meafure the Author of the Heathen Religion 
which he eftablifhed by his Poems, one may 
fay that never Prophet had fo many Followers 
as he ; yet notwithftanding the Univerfality of 
his Genius, his all-comprehenflve Mind, capa- 
ble of every Attainment, applied itfelf folely 
to Poetry, to which it directed all its great 
Powers. 

It is no romantic Commendation of Ho^ 
mer to affirm that no Man underftood Perfons 
and Things better than he ; or had a deeper In- 
fight into the Humours and Paffions of Human 
Nature. He reprefents great Things with 
fuch Sublimity, and little ones with fuch Pro- 
priety, that he always makes the one admirable 
and the other delegable. He is a perfect Maf-- 
tcr of all the exquifite Graces of the figura- 
tive Style, Straio^ the excellent Geographer 

^andi 
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and Hiftorian, allures us that Homer has de« 
fcribed the Places and Countries of which he 
gives Account with an Accuracy, that no 
Man can imagine who has not feen them, and 
no Man but muft admire and be aftonifbed 
that has. His Poems may juftly be compared 
to that Shield of divine Workmanlhip, fo ini- 
mitably reprefented in the eighteenth Book of 
the Iliad ; in which you are prefented with ex-* 
aft Images of all the Aftions of War and Em* 
ployments of Peace, and are entertained with 
the delightful View of the Univerfe. Homer 
has all tne combined Beauties of every Dialed 
and Style, fcattered through his Wrftings j he 
is fcarce inferior to anv other Poet, in that 
Poet's own Manner and particular Excellency, 
but tranfccnds all others in Force and enlarged- 
nefs of Genius, Elevation of Fancy, and im- 
menfe Copioufnefs of Invention. Such a So- 
vereignty of original Genius reigns all over 
his Works, that the Ancients efteemed and 
admired him as the jgreat High Prieft of Na- 
ture, who was admitted into her inmoft Sanc- 
tuary, and initiated into hermoft folemn Alyf- 
teries. The learned Grotius^ amazed at the Ex- 
tent of his Wit, the Greatnefs of his Know- 
ledge, the Profoundnefs of his Thoughts and 
Maxims, and the Sublimity of his Comparifons, 
has bellowed upon him a very great Eulogy, 
for he has not hefitated to compare one of the 
greateft Prophets, I mean Ezekiel^ with this 
noble Poet. He excelled, fays he, in Genius 
and Elocutibn, infomuch that, the Gift of Pron 
phecy excepted, which is above Comparifon, 
he may worthily be compared to Horner^ fot 
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his fpri^htly Thoughts, noble Comparifony^ 
mighty Knowledge in feveral things, particu- 
larJy in Architefture. 

He has wonderfully found the Art how to 
raife his Poetry by the magic Powers of Har- 
mony, mixing them artificially together, and 
Supporting his Verfe with well-founding Par- 
ticles, and with lofty or graceful Epithets^ 
which cover all that is difagreeable in it. This 
he has wonderfully performed, efpecially in his 
Enumeration of the Ships at the End of the 
fecond Book. Dionyftus Halicarnaffeus has 
evinced this by tranferibing the eight firff 
"Verfes of this Lift as a Pattern of the reft, 
and fhtwing that all thefe Names of Places 
have in themfelves neither Beauty nor Grace^ 
"but that Homer has found out the Secret fo to 
arrange and difpofe them as to make them very 
beautiful and lofty. We need only read thelfe 
Verfes in the Original, in order to be amazed 
at their Magnificence. Homer*s Poetry is like 
MuAc, which can bring under its Omnipo- 
tence and reduce to Concord the moft difagree* 
able and inharmonious Sounds; all Things 
ftibmit to it, and concur to accomplifli the 
EfFefts it injoins. 

He had likewife the Art, by the Admixture 
of harfb, coarfe, and common Terms with 
other more flowing and elegant, to make a 
middle Compofition between . the auffere and' 
harfh, and the graceful or floiid ; and by that 
means he wonderfully mingles Art and Na« 
ture, Paflion and Manners, as Dior.yjius Hali- 
carnaffeus has well exprefled it. Whatfoever 
Place we Bx upon in this Poet, iGays that ex- 
cellent 
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cellent Critic^ we ihall find it admirably di« 
verfified by thefe two kinds of Fluency and 
Harmony. This happy Compofition has 
given 'Homer fuch Vigour and fuch Charms as 
no Man yet could ever come near ; and what is 
moft wonderful, is, that no Part is laboured or 
forced : All flows freely from its Spring, and 
there is every where that pleafing Eafe, as if 
the whole Poem had been continually dictated 
to Homer by the Mufe he invokes. 

^Tisfaid that Homer, mat chiefs in his Arty 
Stole Venus' Girdle to engage the Heart. 
His Works indeed vaji Treafures do unfold^ 
And whatfoe*er he touches turns to Gold. 
All in his Hands new Beauty does acquire^ 
He always pleafes^ andean never tire, 
A happy Warmth he every where may hoaji^ 
Nor is he in too long Digrejftons loji : 
His Verfes without Rule a Method find^ 
And of fhemfelves appear in Order joined. 
All without Trouble anfwers his Intent^ 
Each Syllable is tending to th' Event. 
Let his Example your Endeavours raife^ 
To love his Writings is a kind of Praife^ 

Boileau's Art of Poetry, 

Homer was certainly the Parent of poetical 
DiSion, he was the fir(t who tauQ:ht this Lan- 

f;uage of the Gods to Men. His Expreffion is 
ike the Colouring of certain great Mafters, 
which difcovers itielf to be laid on boldly and 
executed rapidly. The Tints are the ftrongeft, 
the moft glowing imaginable, and every Figure, 
every Part of his vaft. and various Pv&utt ?ct^ 
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touched with Spirit and Elegance. AriJiotU 
had reafon to fay he was the only Poet who had 
found out /m«^/i^r^/j3 there are in him more fub- 
lime Figures and bold animated Metaphoi'S than 
in any good Author whomfoever. An Arrow is 
impatient to be on the Wing, a Weapon thirjis 
to drink the Blood of an Enemy. Yet his Ex- 
prefEon is never too tumid for the Senfe, but 
juftly great in proportion to it. It' is the 
Sentiment that fwells and feplenifhes the Dic- 
tion, which rifes with it and fuftains it in its 
Flight. 

In order to remove his Language the farther 
from Profe, he feems to have affe&ed Compound 
Epithets. This was a fort of Compofition pe- 
culiarly propitious to his heroic Poetry, not 
only as it heightened the Diftion, but as it af- 
fifted and filled the Numbers with greater 
Sound and Pomp, and likewife conduced in 
fome meafure to fupport the Images, He was 
not fatisfied, it is faid, with his Language as 
he found it fettled in any one part of Greece^ 
but carefully fcrutinized its different Dialedbs 
with this particular View, to beautify and per- 
feft his Numbers. He confidered thefe as they 
had a greater Mixture of Vowels and Confo- 
nants, and refpeftively employed them accor- 
ding as the Verfe required either greater Smooth- 
nefs or greater Strength. What he moft af- 
fedled was the lonic^ undoubtedly his native 
Language, which has a peculiar Swectnefs, from 
its Exemption from Contraftions, and from its 
Cuftom of refolving the Diphthongs into two 
Syllables, fo as to make the Wor^s unfold 
themfelves with a more fpreading and fonorous 
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Fluency. With this he mingled, fay the Cri- 
tics, the -/^///V Contra£bions, the broader Z>^r/V, 
and the feeble £olic ; and completed this Va- 
riety by altering fome Letters with the cufto- 
mary Licence of Poetry. Thus his Meafures, 
inftead of being Fetters to his Senfe, were al- 
ways in readinefs to keep Pace with the 
Warmth of his Enthufiafm, and even to give 
a ftronger Reprefentation of his Ideas in the 
Correfpondcnce of their Sounds to what they 
figniiied. Out of all thefe he has fetched that 
exquiiite Harmony which forces us to confefs 
that he had not only the moft comprehenfive 
Mind, but the moft delicate Ear a Poet ever 
poflefled. 

He had many of his Fiftions, fays Gate^ 
from fome real Scripture-Tradition which he 
gathered up whilft he was in Mgypt^ and which 
we may colled from his Style and the Affinity 
of many of his ExpreiEons with the Scripture 
Language. The learned and ingenious Mr. 
Bryant has clearly evinced this in his Syftem 
of ancient Mythology. But it is an extrava- 
gant Affertion of Sir Walter Raleigh^ that Ho* 
mer had read over all the Books of Mofes^ as 
appears evidently, fays he, from many Places 
ftolen from thence Word for Word. 

Homer, fays Sir JViUiam Temple^ was with- 
out doubt the moft univerfal Genius that has 
been%known in the World, and Virgil the moft ac- 
compliftied. To tht firji muft be allowed the 
moft fertile Invention, the richeft Vein, the 
moft general Knowledge, and the moft lively 
Expreifions. To the lajl the nobleft Ideas, 
thejufteft Inftitution, the wifeft Condu&, ?irv8L 
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the choiceft Elocution. To fpeak in the Paiji- 
ter's Terms, we find in the Works of Homer 
the moft Spirit, Force and Life ; in thofe of 
Virgil^ the beft Defign, the trueft Proportions, 
and the greateft Grace. The Colouring of 
both feems equal, and indeed in both is admira- 
ble. Homer had more Fire and Rapture, A7r- 
gil more Light and Sweetnefs ; or at leaft the 
poetical Fire was more raging in the one, but 
clearer in the other ; which makes the firft 
more amazing, and the latter more agreeable. 
The Ore was richer in the one, but in the 
other more refined, and better allayed to make 
up excellent Work. Upon the whole, fays 
Temple^ I think it mufl: be confefled that Homer 
was of the two, and perhaps of all others the 
vafleft, the fublimeft, and the moft wonderful 
Genius j and that he has been generally fo 
efteemed, there cannot be a greater Teftimonj 
given than what has been by fome obferved, 
that not only the greateft Mafters have found 
the beft and trueft Principles of all their 
Sciences or Arts ; but that the nobleft Nations 
have derived from them the Original of their 
feveral Races, though it be hardly yet agreed 
whether his Story be true or Fi£lion. In mort, 
fhefe two immortal Poets muft be allowed to 
have fo much excelled in their Kinds, as to have 
exceeded all Comparifon, to have even extin- 
guiflied Emulation, and in a manner confined 
true Poetry, not only to their two Languages, 
but to their very Perfons. 

yuji as a Changeling feems below the refl 
Of Men^ or rather is a two-legged Beaji ; 

2 S$ 
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. ^0 ihefe Gigantic Souls amazed we find 
As much above the reji of Human Kind, 
Nature's whole Strength united ! Endlefs Famt 
jlnd univerfal Shouts attend their Name, 

Mulgr, Eflay on Poetry^ 

It is almoft incredible to what an height; of 
Enthufiafm the Ancients carried their Adora- 
tion of Hom£r, Sparta and Maccdon chiefly 
venerated him in rclpe^ of his warlike Spirit; 
Athens and Mgypt in regard to his Poetry and 
Learning, His Works, which from the very 
beginning pafled for excellent Poetry, in fub- 
fequent time came to be Hiftory and Geogra- 
phy ; they rofe to be a Syllem of univerfal 
Science, and were exalted into a Scheme of 
Religion* From him the Poets drew their 
Infpirations, the Critics their Rules, and the 
Phiiofophers a Defence of their Opinions. 
They inftituted Games in honour of him, de- 
dicated Statues, erecled Temples at S?nyrnay 
ChioSy and Alexandria ; and Mlian tells us, that 
when the Ar gives facrificed with their Guefts, 
they ufed to invoke the Prefence of Apolh 
and Homer together. Ptolemy Phihpator con- 
ftrudled a Temple to his Honour, ere6led a* Sta- 
tue of him, and placed about the Statue thofe 
Cities which contended for the place of his 
Birth. Thefe were feven^ and are well cx- 
prefied in the two following Lines ; 

Smyrna^ JRhodos, Colophon, Salanusj Chios^ 
ArgoSy Athena, 
■ Orbis de pafria certaty Homere, tua* 

. Vox,,!, C BVian 
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Milan further informs us, that Galaton the 
Painter drew Homer vomiting, and the reft of 
the Poets licking up the Stream, intimatiiig 
by this indelicate Image that they derived all 
that they had from him. Virgil ufed to fay^ 
it would have been eafier to have wrefted Her-^ 
cules* Club from him than fteal a Verfe from 
Homer by way of Imitation. Arcefilaus the 
Philofopher never failed to read fome Paffage 
of this Poet Night and Morning, and always 
faid when he took up the Book, he was going 
io his Mijirefsn His Poems not only amufed 
and inftruiSled the Mind, but have in all Ages 
contributed to pleafe the Eye ; the ableft Pain- 
ters, and the moft celebrated Statuaries having 
drawn from thence the Arguments and Defigns 
of thofe noble ProdutSiions, which have been 
the greateft Ornaments of Temples and Pa- 
laces. Vitruvius reckons the Engagements of 
Troy^ and the Travels ofUlyJJes among the Sub- 
jefts ufually painted in Galleries and Porticoes. 
Hiero caufed all the Fable of the Iliad to be re- 
prefented in the Cabin of his Ship in inlaid 
Work. Francis the Firft, fays Mrs. Dacier^ 
took from the Odyjffey the Ornaments of one 
of the Galleries at Fontainbleau, The Ancients 
mention certain Bowls or Cups, of great Value, 
which were called Scyphi Homer id j Homer^s 
Bowls, bccaufe there were fome Stories taken 
out of his Poems, or feveral of his Verfes en- 
graven on them. Nero was paffionately fond 
of them, as Suetonius informs us. There would 
be no End of expatiating upon this Subject. 

Homer with his wonderful Accomplifh- 
ments, and his ininxitable Excellencies, could 

IK>t 
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Iftot fecure his Memory from DetraSion and 
Envy. Monlieur Pirrault affirms confidently, 
there never was any fuchPerfon in the World. 
He fays that the two Poems, the Iliad and the 
Odyjfey^ are nothing but a Colleftion of many 
little Pieces, by feveral Hands joined all toge- 
ther in a Body« The Siege of Troy being the 
general Subjed of the Poets \n the Times when 
it is pretended he lived, there came out com- 
monly twenty or thirty Poems on that Aftion 
every Year, and the Man that made the belt 
Verfes gained the Prize. At laft there hap- 
pened to be fome fort of Men in the World, 
who took a fancy to join the beft of thefe Pieces 
together, and accordingly ranging them into fome 
Order and Method, they formed the Il'wd and 
the OdyJJiy • This is a bold Opinion, and dc- 
fervedl y exploded^ 

Others allow Homer to have written the 
feverd Parts that make up thefe two Poems ; 
but he wrote them, fay they, without tiny V icw 
or Defign j bis Poems are loofe, independent 
Pieces, tacke'd together, and were originally no 
more than fo many Songs and Ballads upon the 
Gods and Heroes, and the Siege of Troy» This 
Notion is, in the higheft Degree, abfurd : It 
would be ftrange thzt Jfijiotle (hould form his 
Rules on Homei^'*5 Poems, that Virgil (hould 
build his Mneid upon the Model of the Iliad 
Siiii tiie Qdyjfiy^ and that Horace (hould pro- 
pofe Homer for the Standard of Epic Writing, 
adorning him with this Teftimony, that he nevet 
undertook any thing inconfiderately, nor ever 
made any fooli(h Attempts, if this celebrated 
jfget haa nQt fprmed his Wgrks upoa u xc^xA^x 
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Scheme and Plan, and carried them on with 
an intentional Regularity and Method from the 
Beginning to the End. In each of his Poems^ 
fays the eminently learned Dr. Clarke^ from 
the Commencement of the Narrative to the 
Conclulion, the whole is fo admirably con- 
neftcd ; in the Odyjfey the Narration is fo uni- 
form and regular \ in the ///W, in every Book, 
in almoft every Page, whatever Battle is 
fought, whatever Tranfa6lion related, Achilles j 
as the principal Hero, is every where intro- 
duced with fuch admirable Art, and his Supe- 
riority rcprefented to the Mind of the Reader, 
that it is abfolutely impoffible but the whole 
Poem muft have been written with one Defign, 
Some again attack him as a Plagiary, and 
arraign him with collefting and publifhing the 
Works of thofe who wrote before him. Diodorus 
Si cuius tells us, that there was one Daphne^ the 
Daughter of Tirejias^ who from her Infpirations 
obtained the Title of a Sibyl "^ fhe was endowed 
with a very extraordinary Genius, and being 
made a Prieftcfs at Delphi^ wrote Oracles with 
wonderful Elegance, which Homer fought for, 
and adorned his Poems with fevcral of her 
Verfes. PtoUmesus Ephejlio relates, that there 
was before Horner 2l Wom^n of Memphis^ called 
Phantafta^ who wrote of the Wars of Troyj 
and the Peregrinations of TJlyJJes. Homer ar- 
riving at Memphis^ where fhe had laid up her 
Work , and getting acquainted with Phanitas^ 
whofe Bufinefs it was to copy the facrea 
Wriings, he obtained a Sight of thefe, and 
entirely followed the Scheme fhe had fketched. 
But this is an extravagant and abfurd Story, 

which 
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which mention3 an Egyptian Woman with a 
Greek Name, and who was never heard of but 
on this Occafion. Clemens Alexandrinus afferts, 
that he has taken feveral Verfes, word for . 
word, out of Orpheus de extin^lo Baccho. There 
are other malicious Relations of this nature, 
which deferve no Credit, and therefore fliall not 
be mentioned. , 

The Writings oi Homer have been ranfacked 
and tortured for Objedlions : His Narrations, 
fays Scallger^ are tedious, his Thoughts and 
Notions are too effeminate and vulgar, they 
have fo little of Senfc or Energy in them, 
that he faj*s they would fcai'ce afFevSt his Scul- 
lion. His Epithets are cold, flat, chiidifh and 
unfeafonable ; he is too replete with Digrcflions 
and infipid Dialogues, he has invented indeli- 
cate and abominable Stories concerning the 
Gods. His Reprefentations of the Deides arc 
grofs, and ther Manners of his Heroes vicious 
and defeftive. He talks coarfely of Pots and 
Caldrons of Blood, Fat, Entrails^ We find 
Princes flaying Beafts and roafting them ; We 
hear Ulyjfes boafl:ing of being the beft Cook irt 
the World, and challenging any Man to cut 
Meat, to ferve Wine, or to make a Fire with 
him. And we fee Achilles trying his Skill at 
the fame Employment. The(e, and other 
Cenfure$ equally frivolous, are to be met with, 
which are eafily obviated, by obf rving only, 
that when we are reading Horner^ we are pe- 
rufing the moft ancient Author in th^ Heathen 
World. We are taking a View of Nature in 
her fimple Drefs, in Oppofition to the Luxury 
of fucceeding Ages 3 we are ftep^vu^ iii\xvvo'ie 

C 3^ ^x-^^. 
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three Thousand Years back into the remoteft 
Antiquity, and entertaining burfelves with a 
clear .and furprifing Vifion of Things no where 
elfe to be found, the only authentic Portraiture 
of the ancient World. 

It is certain, the divine Plato baniflied the 
Writings of Homer out of his Commonwealth, 
whTch fome would fix as a Stigma upon the 
Poet's Reputation. The Reafon, fays Black^ 
ivall^ why Plato would not admit the Poems of 
Homer to be in the Hands of the Subjects of 
that Government, was, becaufe he did not 
ertccm ordinary Men capable Readers of them. ^ 
They would be apt to pervert his Meaning, 
and have v/rong Notions of God ar.d Religion, 
by taking his bold and beiuitiful Allegories in 
a literal Scnfe. Plato frequently declares that 
he loves and admires him as the beft, the moft 
pleafant, and the divineft of all the Poets, and 
ftudiouHy imitates his figurative and myftical 
Way of writing. Though he forbad his Works 
to be rtr.d in public, yet he would never be 
v/ithout them in his Clofet. Though the Phi- 
lofopher pretends, that for Reafons of State he 
mull: remove him out of his City, yet he de- 
clares he would treat him with all pollible Re- 
fptdl while he ftaid, and difmifs him laden with 
l^refents, and adorned with Garlands, as thq 
Priefls and Supplicants of their Gods ufed to be,' 
by which Mark of Honour, wherever he came. 
Men might be warned, and induced to efteem 
his Perfon facred, an^ receive him with due 
Veneration. 

The moft memorable Enemy to the Merits 
^i Horner wa$ Zoilus^ a fnarling Critic, who 

frc- 
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frequented the Court of Ptolemy Philadelphusy 
King of Egypt, a great Encouragcr of learn(?d 
Men. This Fellow wrote ill-natured Notes 
upon the Writings of this Poet, but received 
no Encouragement from the Egyptian Prince. 
He foon became univerfally hated, and at length 
died miferably 5 fome fay he was ftoned, others 
that he was burnt to Death, and others 
that he was crucified by Ptolemy for a Crime 
that deferved that Punifhment. 
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TH E Lives of few Perfons abound with 
fo many Uncertainties and fiabulous Re^ . 
lations, as thofe of Hefiod and Homer -^ for 
which reafon, what may poffibly be true, is 
fomctimes as much difputed as the romantic 
part of their Stories, The firft has been more 
explicit than the other, in furnifhing us in 
his Writings with fome Circumftances of his 
Life and Family, as the Condition of his Fa- 
ther, the Place of his Birth, and the Extent 
of his Travejs j and he has rendered it indifi- 
putable, though he has not fixed the Period^ 
that he was one of the earliefl: Writers of whom 
we have any Account, 

He tells us in the fecond Bodk of his Works 
and Dayiy that his Father was an Inhabitant 
of Cuma^ one of the MoUan liles, now called 
Faio Nova^ about thirty-fix Miles North of 
Smyrna ; from hence he removed to Afar a y a 
miferable Village in Bwotla at the Foot <Jf 
Mount Helicon^ which was doubtlefs the Place , 
where Heftod was born, hence the Name olf 
Afcraus fo frequently given to Heftod^ though 
Snidasy Fahricms.^ and others fay he was of 
Cuma. He fcems himfelf, and not undefigncd- 
ly, to have prevented any Miftake about his 
Countiy^ he tells us explicitly in the fame 

Book^ 
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Book, that he never was but once at Sea, and 
this was in. a Voyage from Aulis^ a Sea-port in 
Boeotia^ to the I Hand Eubaa. This compared 
with the former Paifage, of his Father's failing 
from Cuma to bceotia^ will leave us no doubt 
concerning his Country. Thus he addreffes to 
his Brother Perfes an Account of their Father's 
firil Abode and his fubfequent Removal- 

So our poor Father toil'd his Hours away,. 
Careful to live in the unhappy Day. 
He, foolifli Perfes^ fpent no Time in vain^ 
But fled Misfortunes thro' the watry Plain. 
He from Molian Cuma th' Ocean paft'd. 
Here in his fable Bark arriv'd at laft. 
Not far from Helicon he fix'd his Race 
In Afcra\ Village \ miferable Place ! 
How comfortlefs the Winter-Seafon there ?■ 
And cheerlefs, Jfcra^ is thy Summer Air ! 
O Perfesj may'ft thou ne'er forget thy Sire, 
But let thy Bi^eaft his good Example fire. 

Cooke^^ Tranflation^- 

The Names of his Father and Mother we 
are to acquire from fome other Intelligence,, 
and Smdas tells us they were Dius and Pyci- 
mene. Of what Quality -his Father was, we- 
are not very certain ; that he was driven from 
Cuma to jifcra bv Misfortunes,, we have the 
TciUmony of Hejtod^ His Father appears tO' 
have proipered better at A/era than he did in 
his own Country ; yet Hefiod could arrive at 
no higher Fortune than that of tending Sheepi 
OH- the Top of MouiTt Helkon^ Her^ t\v^lS.\,M'i^'^ 
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met with him, and enlifted him into their 

Service* 

At vv woS' 'Hffio^ov, &C. 

E'er while as they the Shepherd Swain behold. 
Feeding beneath the facred Mount his Fold, 

WithLoveofcharmingSong his Breaft they fir'd. 
There nie the heavenly MuTes firft infpir'd, 
TliCxCwhen theMaidsof^^^^ the Silence broke, 
ToHefiod thus, the Shepherd Swain, theyfpoke : 

Shepherds attend your Happinefs, who place 
In Gluttony alone the Swain's Difgrace ; 
Strict: to your Duty in the Fields you keep, 
There vigilant by Night to watch your Sh^jep;. 
Attend ye Swains on whom the Mufes call. 
Regard the Honour not beflov/'d on all : 
'Tis ours to fpeak the Truth in Language plain^ 
Or give the I'Vce of Truth to what we feign. 

So fpoke the Maids of y^tv, the facrqd Nine^ 
And piuckt the Sceptre horn the Tree divine. 
To me the Branch they gave, with Look ferene 
The Laurel Enfign never-fading green : 
1 took the Gift with holy Raptures fir'd^ 
My Words flow fv/€etcr, and my Soul's infpir'd* 
Bt fore my Eyes appear the various Scene^ 
Of all that is to come, and what has been : 
Me have the 'Mufes chcfe their Bard to grace^ 
T'o celebrate the blefs'd immortal Race. 
To them the Honours of my Verfe belong. 
To them I iiift and' laft devote the Song. 

Tins Is no more than a fignal Proof of po- 
etical Vanity, which Lucian ridicules in a 
whole Dirdoii^ue ; Ovid feems to have enter- 

tainsd the iwx% Of ioion of it in the Beginning 
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•f his Art of Lovs. To prove that he intended 
to be Ihicsre, i*nd affirai nothing but Truth, 
he fays, 

Ncc mihi funt vifa Clioj CUufque SororeSj 
Sdrvarul pecudes vaillhusj Afcray tuh. 

Nor CliOy nor his Sifters have I (ecn. 
As Hejiod Uw them, on th j iliady Green* 

Virgil had more Reverence for thisPcct, 
to whom he was fo muv:;i indebted, and whofe 
Pattern he propofed for his Imitation in th6 
Georgicks^ for only trari-s forming the . Laurel 
Wqnd into a Set of Pajtoral Reedsy he takes oq- 
caiionto pafs the higheft liulcgy upon Hefiod^ 

Hos tibi dant CaUunas^ en accipe^ I/Iufay 
Afcrao quos, antejeni ; quibus ille folchat 
Cantando rigidas. dcducere ivhntlbui Ornot^ 

Thefe Reeds the Mufesi to your Lips commend. 
The fame they k^nt their old -^f/Zr^c^;^ Friend ; 
By whom inlpirM, defcending Trees they led- 
To mix in Ciiorus with the Flocks he icd. 

Upon thr Death of the Father,, who left feme 
Fortune behind him, the Eflate ought to have 
be.n e^Utll/ divided between the two Brothers, 
Hcjhd and PerfjSy but upon. the Partition,. P^r/^5 
defrauded hiaf by corrupting his Judges.. He 
was fo far froni bwing provoked to any Refent— 
inent by this Act of Injuftice, tiiat. lie cxprelled 
a Concern for thife poor miftakea. Mortals,^ 
Hidia centered their Happinefs in Riches. onlyj> 
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•even at the Expencc of their Virtue. He in*- 
forms us that he was not only ^bove Want^ 
but capable of aflifting his Brother in his I>if- 
treffes, which he often did after the iniquitous 
Treatment he had received from him. 

The laft Circumftancc he mentions relating, 
to himfelf,; is his VicSory in a poetical Content 
tion. Jmphidamas King of Euhaa had rnftituted 
funeral Oames in honour of his own Memory^ 
which his Sons afterwards faw performed; He- 
Rod here was a Competitor for the Prize ia, 
roetry, which was a Tripod ; this he won^,^ 
and, as he tells us himfelf, confecrated to the 
Mufes. Plutarch y in his Banquet of the &evin: 
Wife Men^ makes Periander give an Account 
of the poetical Contention at Chalets^ in which* 
Hefiod and Homer are made Antagonifts ; the 
firft was Conqueror^, who received a Tripod for; 
his Vidory, which he dedicated to the Mufes. 
v/ith this Infcription* 

Th\^ HeJiodYOVf% to th' Heliconian Nine>. 
In Cbakis won from Homer the Divine 

Gykaldus., in his Life of Hefiod^ informs^ 
us, that he and Homer fung in Deks to the Ho— 
»our of Apollo, 

Homer andT in Delos fung our Lays, 
There firft we fung and to Afollo^s Praife ; 
Kew was the Verfe in which we then begun'\ 
In; honour to the Qod hatona^ Son. 
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We are mformed that Philip of Maceion and 
fcis Son Alexander had a Difputc upon this- 
Subjeft. The Prince declared in favour of 
Homer ; liis Father told him ths Prize had been 
given againft him to Hefiod^ and aflced him 
whether he had ever feen the Verfes Hefiod in- 
fcribed upon the Tripos, and dedicated to the 
Mirfcs on Mount Helicon ? Alexander allowed 
it, and faid, that Hefiod might well gain the 
Prize, whea Kings were not the Jud^s, but. 
ignorant Ploughmen and Rufticks» The Remark, 
of Cleomenes the Lacedaemonian bears fome Re- 
femblance to this, who (Jbferved that Homer 
was the Poet of the Spartans, and Hefiod of the 
Helotesy or their Slaves, becaufe the nrft taught 
the Art of War, and the other the Art of 
Hufbandry. The Authority of thcfe Relatione 
is queftioned by learned Men, cfpecially by 
thofe who will not allow thefe two great Poets 
to have been Contemporaries^ but place Hefiod 
between thirty and forty Years before Homer i 
As Sir Thomas Fope Blount has done in that ex-» 
cellent and ufeful Book entitled Cenfura cek^ 
brioritm Virorum^ and Dr. Priefiley in his Bio-^ 
graphical Chart. 

Hesidd having enrolled himfelf in the fplen-^ 
did Service of the Mufes, abdicated the Paftoral 
Life, and applied himfelf to the Study of Arts 
and Learning. In the latter part of his Life ho 
xemoved to Locris, a Town at nearly the fame 
Diftance from ]s/lo\:nt Parnaj u y as Afcravf2S 
from Helicon; Gyraldus and others teli us that 
he left a Son and a Daughter, and that his Soiii 

^?S Stefigborus the Ppct, but this wants Con- 
firmation.^ 
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iinnation. It is allowed by all, that he Kvcd 
to a vtry advanced Age, 

The Story of his Death, as related by Solon, 
in Plutarch's Banquet of the Seven Wife Alen^ 
is very remarkable. The Man vvith whom 
Heftod lived at Locrisj a Native of Milefus^ ra- 
vimed a Maid in the fame Houfe. A malicious 
Charge was brought to the Girl's Brothers 
againll Hefiod as an Accomplice, who barbar- 
oufly murdered him and his Companion, whofe 
Name was Troilusy and threw their Bodies in- 
to the Sea, The Body of Troilus was caft on 
a Rock, which retains the Name of Troilus 
from this Incident. The Corfe of Hefiod ^2& 
received by a Shoal of Dolphins as foon as it 
was thrown into the Water, and carried to the 
City of Molicria^ near the Pronlontory Khion \ 
near which Place the Locrians were then fo- 
lemnizing a Feftival, the fame which is at this 
Time celebrated with fo much Pomp* When 
they faw a floating Carcafs, they ran with 
Aftonifliment to the Shore, and finding it to te 
^ the Body of -H^^^, newly murdered, they re- 
folved, as they thought themfclves obliged, ta 
deteft the Aflailins of a Perfon they fo much 
honoured. When they had found out the 
Wretches that had perpetrated the Murder,, 
they flung them alive into the Sea, and after- 
wards demolifhed their Floufes. The Remains 
of Hefiod were depofited in Nemea^ and his 
Tomb is unknown to moft Strangers ; the rea- 
fon of its being concealed was owing to the 
OrchomenianSy who had a Dcfign, founded on 
the Advice of an Oracle, to ileal his Remains 
iiWi thence^ and iiit^r them in their own. 

Countrj^^ 
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Country. This Incident refpefting the Ora- 
cle, here mentioned by Plutarch^ is related by 
Paufanias in his Bceotics, He tells us, that 
the Orchcmenians were advifed by the Oracle 
to convey the Bones of Hefiod into their Coun- 
try, as the only Expedient to drive away a Pefti- 
lence which raged among them. They obeyed 
the Oracle, found the Bones, and brought them 
Home. l^%et%es fays, they crefted a Xon^b ovef 
him, with an Infcription to this Purport ; 

Hejiody thy Birth is barren A/era's Boaft,. 
Thy dead Remains now grace the Minyan Coaft* 
Thy Honours to meridian Glory rife, 
Grateful thy Name to all the Good and Wife. 

We have the Knowledge of fome few Monu- 
ments, which were inftituted in honour to this 
great and ancient Poet. Paufanias^ in his Bceo-' 
ticsy informs us, that his Countrymen thtBca?^ 
tians erected to his Memory an Image with a 
Harp in his Hand j the feme Author telh us 
ip another Place, that therc was likewife a ^tz- 
tu&of Hejijod in the Temple of Jupiter Olym^ 
plus. Fulvius Urjinusy and Botjfard^ in his An- 
tiquities, have exhibited a Breaft with a Head, 
a Trunk without a Head, and a Gem of him; 
and Urjintis fays, there is a Brazen Statue of 
him in the publick College at Conjiantinople : 
The only original Monument of him bendes 
thefe now remaining, or at leaft known, is a 
Marble Buft in the Pembroke CollccSlion at 
JVHtoriy a good Engraving of which is prefixed 
to Mr. Cookers Tianilation of Hejiody both to 

l^e 4tQ and i2mo Editions,. 
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The Theogony^ and the Works and Dayiy art 
the only undoubted Pieces of our Poet now 
extant ; though it is fuppofed that thefe Poems 
have not defccnded in their original Integrity 
and Perfedtion to the prcfent Times. The '^heo^ 
gony^ or Generation of the Godsy Fabricius indif- 
putably proves to be the Work of //^/ii^i!/; nor 
does it admit a Doubt, fays he, but that Py- 
thagoras took it for his, who in his Defcent 
to Hell, feigned he faw the Soul of Hejiod tied. 
with Chains to a Brafs Pillar, and the Soul o£ 
Hcmer fufpended on a Tree, both expofed ta 
the Biting of Serpents, as a Puniihment foe 
what they had-written concerning the Nature 
of the Gods. This, doubtlefs, is the Poem 
which gave Herodotus Occafion to fay, that 
Hefod with Homer was the firft who introduced, 
a Theogony among the Greckinsj the firft who^ 

fave Names to the Gods, afcribed to them, 
[onours and Arts, giving particular Defcrip* 
tions of their Perfons. The EPFa, or the^ 
Works and Days oiHeJiody Plutarch aflures us^ 
were cuftomarily fung to the Harp; Maniliusj 
whom Mr. Creech has evidently proved to be an*. 
Author of the Auguftan Age,, in the fecond. 
Book of his Aftronomy,. takes notice in his 
Commendation of this Poem and his Writings,* 
that thefe two poetical l?rodufl:ions were the 
only remaining Pieces of Hefiod\ in the Reign: 
of Augujius. Manilius. gives this extraordinarjr 
Account of them, and of their Author., y 

Hijiodus-memorat^ &c. 

•Heftod fings the Gods immortal Race^ 



He fin^s how Chaos bore the earthy Mafs j 
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Row Light from Darknefs ftruck did Beams 

difplay. 
And Infant Stars firft ftacger'd in their Way, 
How Name of Brother veil d a Hufband's Love^ 
And yuno bore unaided by her jfove. 
How twice-born Bacchus burft the Thund'rer'$ 

Thieh, 
And all the Gods that wander through the Sky» 
Hence he to Fields defcends, manures the Soil, 
Inilru£ls the Ploughman, and rewards his Toil^ 
He fings how Corn in Plains, how Vine in Hill^ 
JDelight J how both with vaft Increafe the Oliv^ 

fills. 
HowforeignGraftsth' Adulterous Stock receives, 
^ears ftranger Fruit, and wonders at her Leaves : 
An ufeful Wprk uriien Peace and Plenty reign;^ 
And Art joins Nature to improve the Plain. 

Creeches Tranflatioiu 

There is a Poem afcribed to Heftod^ and 
-commonly printed with the other two above- 
-mentianed, under the Title of 7%^ Shield of 
Hercules, which has not one plaufible Argu- 
ment in its Favour, by which it may be affirmed 
to be a genuine Wort. Jrijiophanes the Gram- 
marian Aippofes it to be fpurious, and that it is 
an Imitation of the SAiV/rf^ Achilles in Horner^ 
Of the other Labours of this ancient Poet, wc 
have nothing but the Titles Temaining, except 
fome Fragments prefervcd by Paufanias^ Piw- 
tarch^ and Polybius^ who gloried as much 'in 
refcuing a Verfe from the lluins of Time, as 
a Prince exults in a Viftory obtained over his 
jnoft powerful and inveterate Enemy. We arc 
told that Hejiod compofcd fome other Poems^ <if 
which we have not cvqii the Titles* V»Je -ax^ 
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affured from divers Paffages in Plinyy that lie 
wrote oi xht Virtues of Herbs ^ as in the Begin- 
ning of his Works and Days he fpeaks of the 
Wholefomenefs of Mallows, and of the Daffo- 
dil, or Afphadelos ; ^intiiian, in his fifth 
Book, denies the Fables of ^fcp to be origi- 
nally written by him, but fays the firft Author 
of them was Heftod \ and Plutarch informs ui, 
that Aifop was his Difciple 5 but nothing cer- 
■tain can be determined upon this Subjeft. 

Th^s Greek Poet, with all his Excellencies, 
notwithiftanding the Sweetnefs and perfpicuous 
Plainnefs of his Style, the Pleafantnefs of his 
Fables, and the ftrift Virtue and Morality of 
his Precepts, has met with illiberal Treatment 
from Men pf Note in the Republic of Letters, 
who have criticifed his Writings : Le Fevr§ 
jcemarks, that in hi^ Poem of JVorhs and D<xys^ 
he has afted like our Almanack-Makers, who 
diftinguifl) between fortunate and unfortunate 
Days, and that this Piece upon the whole is 
not much to be valued. Ludcvicus Fives^ fpeak-' 
ing of hhTheogrry^ fjyf;, it is of fome ufe for 
underflanding the Poets, but in other rcfpc£te 
it is good for nothing, ^intilian gives him the 
Palm only in medio generedicendi^ m the middle 
Style, not confidering that his Subjrfts obliged 
him to rife no higher. Clemens Jlexandrinus 
takes notice of feveral Verfes flolen verbatim hy 
Hefiod out cf Mvfaus the Poet ; and Gale^ in 
his Court of thr Gentiles^ afiures us, that Heftod 
received fome of his choiceft Traditions from the 
Scriptures, if not immediately, yet originally, 
as will appear probable to any one who will 
take the trouble to draw up the Parallel* 

Bur 
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But notwithftanding the Severity of theffe 
Cenfures, Hefiod has the Current of learned 
and judicious Criticifm ever flowing in his Fa-* 
vour. Heinfiui in the Preface to His Edition 
of this Poet remarks, that among all thePoets,i 
he hardly could fix upon any except Homer and 
Hefiod who underflood how to reprefent Nature 
in her true native Simplicity : Which is infi«» 
nitely to be preferred before all that falfe me-r 
retricious Attire which future Ages have la-^ 
vi/hed upon her. He proceeds to tell us, tha( 
what to him feemed moft wonderful was, that 
Nature had begun and perfe£ted at the iam^ 
time her Work in thefe two Poets, w^hom for 
that very reafon he does not heiitate to call 
Divine \ adding, that Nature h^ in both thefe 
Authors exhibited to us a complete and perfe^ 
Model of all poetical Excellence. 

The learned Borrichius remarks, that Hefio(t% 
Poem, called Works and Days^ was didated by 
fo much good Ser/e and Underftanding, that 
even at this Day the reading of it will be of 
fignal Ufe to all who apply thcmfelvcs to Mo- 
ral Philofophy, to Policy, to CEconomy, to 
Marine Affairs, and to Hufbandry ; and as for 
his Theogony^ or Generation of the Godsy he ob- 
ferves, that we may learn much more from this 
Poem, than the Title feems to import; fmce 
thofc who are curious in exploring the Nature 
of Things, difcover under the Cover of thefe 
Fables, natural Truths, and falutary Maxims, 
drawn from the deepcft Philofophy. Patcrcuhtt 
ftyles him a Poet of a very elegant Genius, hap-* 
py in the mellifluous Smoothnefs of his Num^ 
btrs, and love pf Quiet and Repofe. 
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But it is Virgil who ftamps the poetical 
Chara&er of Hejiod with the greateft San£lion» 
as he frequently mentions him with Honour^ 
and in his Georgics follows him as his great 
Exemplar. 

jffcraumjue cam Romana per oppida Carmen^ 
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He/tod magnificently printed in Stephens* s CoUeo- 
tion of the Heroic Poets, Gr. Fol. 1566. 

Hejiod cum Grsecis Scholiis et notis Dan. Heinfii, 
4to, L. Bet. 1603, JOi. 6d. This is a very valuable 
Edition, and the moil ufeful hitherto' publifiied of 
Heficdf en account of the ancient Scholia, which 
are here correal y printc d. The Oxford Edition of 
Hejiody publifhud by kohin/cn^ hath not the Greek 
Scholia. 

Hefiody by RMnfon^ Qx, & Lat. 4to, Oxon, I737> 
15^. 

Hefiody Sal<vini^ Gr. Lat. & Ital. 8vo. Potent. 

1747 5'^- . . 

Hefiody notis Variorum & Clerici, 8vo, Amfin 
170:, 6/. a very excellent Edition, but its great Im- 
perfection is the want of the ancient Greek Scholia^ 
which contain a Treafure of Mythological Learning* 

Hefiod\ Gr. ic Lat. notis Krebiii,t i^mo,. Lipf^ 
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THEOGNIS. 



Ct^HE OGNIS was a Native of Migara^ 
•* aiid frequently diftinguifhed among the An^- 
cients by the Name of the Mtgartan Poet* PlaU 
erroneoufly believed him to be a Sicilian. The 
place in which he received his Birth was Ale^ 
gara in Attica* The Purity of his Di<Slion 
evinces this. He flourifhed in the Time of 
Crasfus^ King of Lydia^ about five hundred and 
fifty Years before ChriJI. He lived to a very 
advanced Age, to the Beginning of the War 
between the Greeks and Perftans* He was ex- 
patriated by his Enemies, and conflifted with 
great Calamities, Where he died is uncertain. 

The Poems of Theognis are moral Compofi-» 
tions ; what Powers of Poefy he poffeffed, he 
employed in the Service of Virtue. His ethical 
Admonitions are juft and ufcful, and will ever 
be read with Pleafure and Improvement, It ap- 
pears to me that this long Poem, of above a 
thoufand Lines^ originally confifted of a Num- 
ber of feparate Compofitlons, addrefled to a 
Variety of Perfons named in it, but that thefe 
detached Elegies came in time to be compound- 
ed and compre fled .into one undivided Syftem, 
From his fometimes addrefling Cyrrius, fome-^ 
times jlcadc?nus^ DemocleSy Onoma^rituSy Clea^ 

rijiuf^ 
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rijius^ Thectimus^ l"imagorai^ and Simonides^ it 
IS evident that the Poem could not be ori^- 
nally in that Mafs of Diforder in which vc 
have received it. 
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neogttis, Gu & Lat. cum Scholiis, per Eliam Vi- 
netum Santonem, 4to, Paris, 1543. 

Theognis, Scholiis Camerarii, & Indice dupHd a 
Selero, 8vo, an excellent Edition and very fcarcc,. 
Lip/, 1620. 

I'heognidis^ Phocylidis, Pythagoras, Solonis, U 
jiliorum poemata gnomica, a Sylburgis ; a very ac- 
curate as well as elegant little Book, izmo, TJUrau 
1659, 5/. 

TbeogniSf cum Indice ac Notis, ab Jnt. BlachwaU^ 
l2mo, Lond, 1706. This i« by far the beft Edition 
of Tbeognis. It is of rare Occurrence. The Editor 
was the learned and ingenious Mr. BlackivaU, who 
wrote on the facred Clailics. 
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SAPPHO. 



THIS excellent Poctefs, who enjoyed the 
Titles of the Ninth Lyrick^ and the Tenth 
Mufe^ was a Native of Mitylene^ the Capital of 
the Moltan Cities in the Ifland of Le/bos. Her 
Mother^s Name was Cleis^ but who her Father 
was is uncertain, there being no lefs than 
eight Perfons, mentioned in Sttidas^ as con- 
tending for that Honour : the moft received 
Opinion decides in favour of Scamandronymus, 
She flourifhed, according to Suidas^ about the 
forty-fecond Olympiad^ and was Contempo- 
rary with Pittacusy i'y^ant oi Mltylene^ and ac- 
cording to the common Account, one of the 
feven renowned Sages of Greece. She was ac- 
quainted with the two famous Poets, Steficho* 
rus and Jlcaus. The laft of thefe is faid to 
have been her Suitor ; and a Rebuke which (he 
gave him, is ftill extant in Arijlotle* He in- 
forms us, that Alaeus one Day accofting Sap- 
pho^ and telling her he had fomething to fay to 
her, but was amamed to utter it : Was it any 
thing good, Ihe replied, and not rather fome- 
thing diflionoiurable, which you have conceived 
in your Mind, you would not be afhamed to 
difclofe it.' 

DiPHiLUS the Comic Poet, and Hermejio^ 
nax the Cotophonian^ afliu:? us, that ifnacreon oC 
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Teos was alfo one of her Lovers ; but this A- 
mour has been generally eftcemed too repug- 
nant to Chronology to be admitted, and it 
muft ftill be confidered as fuch, notwithftand- 
ing Mr. Barnes's learned Endeavours to de- 
monllrate- the Contrary. 

We have no Records by which we can judge 
of her Quality, whether Ihe was of noble or 
vulgar Extraftion ; for though Strabo informs 
us, that her Brother Cbaraxus traded in Wines 
from Lejbos to Egypt ^ yet we can conclude 
nothing from this Anecdote, fince People of 
the beft Rank among the Ancients employed 
thcmf^lves in Traffick, and frequently em- 
ployed it as an Expedient to travel. Solon j 
when in Egypt^ defrayed his Expences by Com- 
merce ; and Plato maintained himfelf there by 
the Oils which he fold. Befides Charaxus 
abovcmentioncd, (he had alfo two elder Bro- 
thers, Larychus and Eiirygius. Larychus ihe 
highly extolled in her Verlls for his Virtue and 
Munificence, and particularly for his having 
diftributed Wine among the Aiitylenians in 
the Prytanau7n ; but againft Cbaraxus (he as 
bitterly inveighed, for the extravagant Love 
he bore to a famous Courtezan called Rhodopem 

This Rhcdope is reported to have been a 
Fellow- Slave with the celebrated Mfop^ and to 
> have built one of the Pyramids of Egypt. As 
Ihe was once bathing in the Nile (for {he was a 
Native of A^ttfr47f/V, a City of Egypt) an Eagle 
fnatched one of her Slippers out of the Hands 
of her Waiting-Woman, and carrying it tQ 
Memphis, wh^Tc the King fat adminiftering Ju- 
ftice in a public Place- ot tt^e City, dropped it 
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in his Lap. The King was furprifed at the 
Npvcltv of this Incident, and being fmittcrt 
with the Bbauty' of the Slipper, immediately 
defjpatched Meflengers throughout the Country, 
with Orders to bring to him the Woman with 
whom they ihould find the Fellow of that Slip- 
per : Rhodope being found, was condufted to' 
the King, and created by him Queen of Egypt* 

To return to Sappho: She married one Cer^ 
colusj a Grentlemart poffeffed of great Wealth 
and Power in the lUe of j/ndrosy by whom fhe 
had a Daughter named C/^/V ; but being left a 
Widow very youngs (he could never thmk of a 
iecond conjugal Conneftion, not bearing to 
cofrtfinethat Paffibn'^to one Perfon, which, as the' 
Ancients tell us, was too violent in her to be 
reftramedeven tox>he Sex. She had many Fe- 
male Favourites whom fhe lafcivioufly careffed^ 
jithisy Andromeda^ Telefylla^ Megara^ and 
others. On account or thefe Ifltimates, her 
Charader fufFers much froovthe Imputation of 
illicit and unnatural PlecfoM^ it being a con- 
ftant Tradition, that her lra6rous Pafflon was 
not fatisfied with the Commerce of Men, but 
that (he was willing to have her Miftrefles as 
well as her Gallants. 

But no one feems to have been the Ob- 
je<ft of her Admiration, fo much as the lovely 
Phaon. He was at firft a kind of Ferryman, as 
is reported, and is thence fabled to have carried* 
Venus with a great deal of Care over the Stream 
in his Boat, and to have received from her as 
a Reward, the Favour of being the moft beau- 
tiful Man in the World. Sdppho^ it feems, had 
not Charms fufltcient to fubdue this obd^T2Aa 

You L D Yiov^i* 
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Lover. He withdrew from her Solicitations^ 
and retired from Lejbos to Sicily. She took a 
Voyage in purfuit of him, and there, upon that 
Occauon, it is imagined (he compofed her 
H)rmn to Venus, From her Difappointments in 
Love originated fome of her fineft poetical Pro- 
du6lions, particularly that elegant Epiftle which 
Ovid makes her write to her ungrateful Phatn^ 
the beft and tendered Thoughts in which, he 
is fuppofed to have borrowed from fome of her 
Compofitions that are now loft. 

It is no wonder that the Charms of her 
Perfon made no tmpreflion upon PhaorC% Hearty 
for it feems ihe was a very plain Damfel, and 
as ihe is commonly defcribed, of very diminutive 
Stature, and of a brown Complexion. Ovii 
knew very well this Part of her Charader, and 
he only had the Art to excufe it. 

Si mihi difficilis^ ^c. 

To me what NaMM^uis in Charms deny'd, 
Is well by WitV^Pb lafting Charms fupply'd 5 
I own my fliort Dimenfions ; that they fuit 
JuftwitnmyVerfe,and make with that two Foot. 
Tho' fliort of Stature, yet my Name extends 
To Heaven itfelf, and Earth's remoteft Ends* 
Brown as I am ; an Mthiopian Dame 
Infpir'd young Perjeus with ^ generous Fliame. 
White Doves will bill with thofe of fliining Jet, 
And the Green Turtle woo a fpeckled Mate : 
If to no Charms thou wilt thy Heart refign, 
But fuch as merit, fuch as equal thine. 
By none, alas, by none thou canftbe mov'd, 
Phaon alone by Phaon muft be lov'd. Pope. 
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Finding her Importunity inefFe£luaI, and 
her dexr Phaon inexorable, (he was tranfported 
into the laft Excefles with the Violence of her 
Paffion,. and at laft refolved to difengage herfelf 
from it at any rift: whatever. There was a 
Promontory in Acarnania called Leucatej ot\ the 
Summit of which ftood a Temple dedicated to 
Apollo i hi this Temple it was ufual for defpair- 
ing Lovers to make their Vows, and afterwards 
to caft themfelves from the Precipice into the 
Sea ; for it^was an eftabliihed Opinion, that all 
who were taken up alive, would immediately 
find themfelves totally delivered froin their for- 
mer Pa&on. Sappho ui^A the Cure, but periflied 
in the Experiment. Some write that £he was 
the Inventrefs of this Cuftom ; but Strabo tells 
us, that thofe who underftood Antiquity bet- 
ter, have reported that one Cephalus firft made 
the defperate Defcent from that; fatal Precipice 
called The Lovers Leap. Otifd^Mtroduces Sap-- 
pbo as advifed to this Rem^Hfiy the Vifion 
of a Sea-Nymph, of which (he lent the follow- 
ing Account to the cruel Phaon* 

Hie ego cum lajfoi^ ^c* 

Here as I lay and fwell'd with Tears the Flood, 
Before my. Sight a watrv Virgin ftood. 
She ftood and cry*d, ** O you that love in vain. 
Fly hence and feek the fair Leucadian Main : 
There ftands a Rock, from whofe impejiding 

Steep, 
Apollo^s Fane furveys the rolling Deep. 
There inj ur'd Lovers leaping from above, 
Thtir Fhmcs extlngulfhy and forget to Vove*. 

D 2 '^ D^callon. 
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«* Deucalion once with hopele(s Fiiry burn'd^ 
** In vain he lov'd, relendeifs Pyrrha fcorn'd, 
*^ But when fnmi hence heplune'd into the Main, 
** Deucalion fcorn'd, and Pyrrha lov'd in vain. 
*• Hafte, Sapphoi hafte, from high Leucadiafiitovi 
** Thy wretched Weighty nor dread the Deeps 

The Mitylenians Held her fingular Worth in 
fuch Eftimation, and were fo fenfible of the 
Gelebrity they recieived from the Gircumftance 
of her being their Countrywoman, that th^ 
paid her fupreme Honours after her Deceafej 
and coined Money with her Head for the 
Imprefs. 

She was the Inventrefs of Sapphick Verfe«, 
and, according to fome Authors, of the Pe6iis^ 
an Inftrument of Mufic. She wrote in the 
Molick Diale£l; ihe compofed nine Books of 
Odes, beiides- Elegies, Epigrams, lambicks, 
Epithalamiunifj^ttid other Pieces, of which we 
have nothing, iwtaining entire but a Hymn to 
VenuSy for which we are indebted to Dionjfius 
of Halicarnajfusy and an amorous Ode, ad- 
dreffed to one of the young Maids whom Ihe 
admired ; which Longinus hath preferved; The 
laft of thefe is the moft efteemed, and is ftiR 
acknowledged as an inimitable Specimen of the 
moft artificial Combination or rather Combat 
of all the PafEons, and of all the ftriking Cir- 
cumftances that can enliven a Piece. It is con- 
cife, and elegantly tranflated by Mr. Philips : 

x« 

Bleft as th' immortal Gods^ is he, 
The Youth who fondly fits by thee, 

Axid 
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And hears and iiees thee all the while, 
SofUy Xpeik and fweetly fmile. 

*Twas this deprivM my Soul of Reft 
And raisM fuch Tumults in my Breaft ; 
For while -I gaz'd, in Tranfporttoft, 
My Breath was gone, my Voice was loft : 

III. 
My Bofomglow'^d ; the fubtle Flame 
Ran quicic through all my vital Frame ; 
O'er my dim Eyes a Darknefs hung ; 
My Ears with hollow Murmurs rung. 

IV. 
In d(ewy Damps my Limbs were chill'd ; 
My Blood with gentle Horrors thrill'd ; 
]\ly feeble Pulfe forgot to play ; 
rl.rainted> funk> aha dy'd away. 

The Soul of Sappho was formed for Lov« 
and Poetry, flie felt the Pai&on. in all its Ar- 
dO-ur^^.^d. defQribed it .in all its Symptoms. 
horace calls her Mafcula S^pphoj which Por- 
pbyrum czp^Bms of the Energy of lier Poetry. 
Plutarch compares her to Cacus^ the Son oiVul^ 
:£arfy who breathed out nothing but Flame. Fof-- 
fius fays, that none of the Greek Poets excelled 
xSappho in Sweetnefe of Verfification, that fhe 
made Archilochus the Model of her Style, bift 
.at the fame time took great care to foften and 
•Iweeten the Severity of nis Expreflion. What 
remains, to us of Sappho carries in it fomething 
fo foft, luxuriant, and charming, even in the 
Sound of the Words, that Catullus himfelf, 
who has attempted an Imitation of them in 
/iflX/«, falls infinitely fliort of tViem. Kiv^lc> 

D 3 Wi^ 
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have all the other Poets, who have delivered 
their own Ideas upon this Subjedl. It muft be 
allowed, fays Rapin, by that which is left to us 
in the Fragments of Sappho j that Longinus had 
great Reafon to boaft fo highly in his Works 
of the admirable Genius of this Woman, for 
there are found fome Strokes of Delicacy, the 
moft elegant, and the moft pafEonate that ^ver 
were conceived or cxprefied^ 

Critics pretend that there were two Ladies 
of this Name, who lived at the fame time, and 
excelled in Poetry: But Ovid^ Statius^ iand 
others of the Latin Poets, avow but one Sappho^ 
to whofe Memory the Romans ereiled a noble 
Statue of Porphyry. If there were two, the 
Characters of thefe Ladies muft lie indifcrlmi- 
nately blended as they have hitherto done, and 
the furviving Nymph muft adopt the Faults, 
as well as the Virtues, of her forgotten Name- 
fake. 



iiw 
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£e/f Editions ^/SAPPHO."'.. 

Novexn Faeminarum Graecaram Carmina Gr. curii 
Fulvii Urfini, apud Plant. i2mo, 1568. 

Sapphus Poetriae Lefbiae Fragmenta et Elegia, 
cura Wolfii, 4to, Lond.i'j^^. i 

Ta S6;^of4E»ie Tuv EXEyeiaxtfv Ken rwuf rw AvfuiLtn 

Uoivitwf. Gr. 8vo, Oxon. i7S9\ ^ very beautiful 
and correal Edition. ,., 

Pablifhed in Gr. along with Jnacreony in a ve^r 
fplendid Edition y at Glafgvwy i2mo, 1757*' TKc 
iame magnificent Type as the Glafgow Hoiker. 

JLCXUS. 
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TH E abovemcntioned Account of Sappbs 
properly introduces the Life and Charac- 
ter of Alceeus, He was a Native of Mitylene in 
the Ifland of Lefios^ and one of the greatcft 
Lyric Poets of Antiquity. Some fay he was 
the Inventor of the Barbiton^ though others 
afcribe this Honour to Terpander. Horace com- 
pliments him upon this Subje6l ; 

— — Age die Latinum^ ^c. 



Begin fweet Hai'p a Roman Strain, 
Thofe Meafures and thofeAirs maintain, 
Firft ftruck by great Jlcaus* noble Hand. 

He flourifhed in the forty-fourth Olympiad, 
bcing^ contemporary with Sappho^ who was bom 
in the fame Place. We find an Anecdote in 
Ariftotle^ Rhetoric, where Alcaus is introduced 
requefting I know not what Favour of Sapphoy 
who was not in that moment in fo good a Hu- 
mour as fhe commonly ufed to be, and refufed 
Jhim what perhaps fhe was the firft to offer him 
the next Day. 

Alcaus. 
Fain would I /peak, butmuft thro* SVv2LmecoTvc^^ 
TActAoii^Atmjfr eager tongue would {ooxvte^J^A* 

D 4 Saft^a. 
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Sappho. 
Were your Requeft, O Bard, on Honour built, 
Ypur Cheeks would not have worn thefe Marks 

of Guilt 5 
But in prompt Words the ready Thoughts had 

flovrn. 
And your Heart's honeft Meaning quickly fhown. 

Upon this Occalion Le Fevre obferves, that 
a fprightly Genius, who at half a Word can 
difcover in what the Beauty of Thought and 
Exprefiion confifts, muft be fenfible that this 
Application of Alcaus is one of tbofe Declara- 
tions of Love, which require the critical Mi- 
nute, and that Sappho apprehended perfedly 
what it meant. Her Anfwer, fays he, is wifc> 
but perhaps too ferious upon this Suppofi- 
tion. 

The State of Mitykne fufFered at this time 
under the Oppreflion of Pittacusy onQ of the 
feven Sages of Greece. Alcaus undertook the 
Defence of the Public Liberty, and put him- 
felf at the Head of a ftrong Party for the De- 
liverance of his Country ; but the Suceefs did 
not crown his Wifhes at the firft Attempt, for 
Jie wasoverthrown andexpulfed by the Tyitmt'^s 
.Power out of the City. It is faid by fome, 
that he was taken Prifpner by Pittacus^ who 
gave him his Liberty after he had treated him 
ijxa very contumelious manner, jflcaushstd fcur- 
rilized this Prince in very illiberal Expreffions-; 
he called him, as we learn from Suidas^ Splay^ 
foot^ Fat-paunchy and other opprobrious Names j 
but Pittacus difregarded the Affront, faying. It 
^was better to forgive, thaaa to punifii an Injury. 
He w^ forced i;\to Bai(fu&xm6&.iw) mx!s\ T»Aic^ 
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others; but returning wkh a numerous Force 
at the Head of the £xiles, he eicpelled the Tj^ 
rant, and re-eftablifhed the ancient Govern- 
ment of the dty. . We are told, that in order 
to inlpire his Soldiers with Courage, he ^em- 
ployed the harmonious Cadence of Numbers, 
and nnade his Harangues in Verfe dt the Head 
of his Army. But though he appeared fo 
ftrenuous an Aflertor of the Public Liberty, 
yet he was .fufpedled to entertain fome dan- 
gerous Defigns againft the State, and that he 
oppoied die Tyranny with no other View, than 
to throw the Poflemon of the Sovereign Power 
into his own Hands. I find mJ^umatTnu Halicar" 
waffius^ tha^ the Inhabitants of Jmi^kne eleStti 
Pittacus for their General againft the Poet Jl^ 
cans and his Adherents, wiiooa they had ba- 
nifhed. Others fay, that having abufed P/V/tf- 
€U5^s Clemency, and continuii^ to cabal and 
inveigh againft him^ he was no \on^ treated 
with favour ; which Ovidihyjs expce&s» 

UiqUi^ TjpyRf^i(tesJtr4urpmi£ifiver^^ 
'CaufafitJ^tti iUxUra lajatm^ 

Or may thy Satire too fevere be found. 

And thi^Qe4ike popr.i!/i^:ia/i'sMufcb€crown'4, 
With Vengeance from the Hand it dares to 
wound.; 

We are told \j I>iogents taeriius^ that he 
Bad a Cohtfelt with the Tyrant in Verfc^ in 
which Engagement he undoubtedly obtained 
the Viiftpry. 

D 5 ^ift^RAi^ 
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Alcjeus feems to have been of a warlike 
Difpofition J he himfelf informs us' that his 
Houfe was furniflied with Helmets," Shields,' and 
Enfigns,' and was a Magazine of Military 
Stores ; yet Hiftory has fixed an Imputation 
upon his Courage 5 for Herodotus reports,' that 
he ran away and left his Arms behind him, 
when the Jthenians gained a Battle againft the 
Lejbians, But it was fome Comfort to him irf 
his Difgrace, that the Conquerors formally 
gave Orders for his Arms to be hung up in the 
Temple of Minerva at Sigeum, Horace j who 
among all tht Latin Poets moft reksnhlcs Alc^us^ 
confefies as well as he, that he fled from the 
Battle, and threw down his Arms^ as being 
ufelefs in Flight. 

Tecum Philippos, (ffc. 

With thee I faw Philippics Plain, 

Its fatal Rout ; a fearful Scene I 

And dropp'd, alas ! th' inglorious Shield, 

Where Valour's Self was rorc'd to yield. 

Where foil'd in Duft the vahquifh'a lay, ' 

And breath'd th' indignant Soul aw^. 

Francis. . 

The fame Incident happened to Archilocbus^ 
before Alcaus^ and he publicly confefied it. 

He fell into the Greek Vice, the Love of 
Boys ; the Name of his Favourite was Lycusy 
whofe black Eyes, as Horace fays, and black 
Hair had inflamed him. ' -^ 
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AUausfiA thy Mufic ftrung. 

Dreadful in War to thee he fung,^ 
When he heard the Battle roar. 

Or almoft fhipwreck*d reach'd the Shore;. 
Mufic, Love, and Wine his Theme>. 

And Venus, Laughter-loving Dame> 
Cupid ever by her Side, 

And Lycus high in Beauty's Pride^ 
With his Hair of jetty Dye, 

And black the Luftre of his J£ye. 

Francirw 

This Boy, as Cicero obfervesy had a Moir 
upon his Finger, which, in the Poet's Fancy, 
was a beautiful Ornament; and remarks far-^ 
ther, that though Alaeus had fome Title to^ 
Courage, yet he had filled his Verfes with an 
exceffive Pederafty. He was fo amorous, fays 
Scipio GentilUy in his Notes on 'Apuleim^ that' 
he compares himielf to a Hog^ which whilft 
it is eating one Acorn, devours another with- 
its Eyes ; juft fo, fays he, when I am enjoy- 
ing one Girl, I am wiihing for another. He 
had likewife the Charafter of a great Drinker,, 
and would take occafion from the Difference 
or each iucceeding Seafon o^ the Yearj to* il— 
hiftrate the Neceffity of generous Living and> 
circulating the Glafs. 

The Poetical Abilities of Alcaus are indiP. 
putable, and though, his Writings were chiefly 
in the Lyric Meafure^ fome Fragments of which 
aire coHefted by Fulvius Urjinus, yet his Mufe 
ll»s. capable of treating the fublimeft Sub^^G.v 

D d ^\ficfc^ 
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with a fuitable Dignity. This made Horaci 

Et tefonanteniy (^c. 

m 

Alcaus fweeps the Golden Strings, 
And Seas, and War^ and Exile fing)S : 
Thus while they ftrike the yar ious Lyre^ 
The Ghofts the folemn Sounds admiise i 
But when ^/<.<skj lifts the Strain 
To Kings expeird and Tyrants flain. 
In thicker Crowds the (hadowy Throng 
Drink deeper down the martial Song. 

Mr.Dacier obferves upon this occafion, that 
\dlcaus\ Style was elevated and ftrong, and 
that he treated .of fublimer Subje£b XhwxStafpb^^ 
who fays of him in Ovid^ 

Nee plus Alcsdxxsy i^c. 

W- -ThewideWorldrefounds with Sappbo^&fx^iki. . 
Tho' great Alcaus more fublimely nngs^ 
And ftrikeswith bolderRage the foundingS trings. . 
No lefs Renown attends the moving Lyre, 
Which Cupid tunes, and Venus does infpire. 

Alcjeus, fays ^intilian^ merits the Golden 
Ple^rum^ which every wife and virtuous Per- 
fon gives him in that Part of his Poems, ia 
which he laflies the Oppreffion of Tyrants ; in . 
this he is highly ufefiil to the Manners of Man- 
kind, being concife and majeftic in his Laii* 
guage, and breathing the true Spirit of i/(uafi?( 

however, he fometimes deiccnds tQ Mirth and 
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Love, tbough naturally qualified ^l«rleftier 
Subjedb. 

There was another Alcaus^ an Athenian^ a 
Tria^irPoet^ and the fuft, accordmg to Knne 
Writers, friio compofed Tragedies. It feem 
he repufUated his Conntry, which ^nas Mitjlim^ 
and pafled fior an Jkhemaru iie teft-tcn Pkoes^ 
whereof cop was Pafiphaf y it was this iiiAicn 
he produced when he difputed with Jrijiofh^m^s^ 
in the fourth Year of the ninety-feventh Olym- 
piad. I find in Plutarch another Jlcausy dif- 
ferent from the preceding, an4 who perhaps is 
the fSune, whom Porphirj mentions as a Writgr 
af fotirical Iambic Verfes, and Epi^ms, and 
who wrote a Poem concerning tiie Plagiarifm 
of the Hiftprian JEphorus. The Jlcaus qien- 
tioned in Plutarch lived in the hundred and 
forty-fifth Olympiad, in the Year of Rome five 
hundred and fifity-five, as appears from the Odfe 
he compofed on the Battle which PhiHp King 
of Macedon lofl in Thejfaly. This Ode rcprc- 
iented Philip as running away fafter than a 
St^, and ms^nified the number of the Slain, 
in order to vex him the more. Nevcrthdcfs, 
Plutarch tells us, that Titus FlaminiuSy who 
gained that Battle, was more offended at' Al* 
Citu/s Verfes than Philips becaufe the Ode 
mentioned the Mtolians before the Romans^ and 
feemed by this Circumftance to give the Mta^ 
Hans the chief Honour of the Viftory. Philip 
defended himfelf againft Alcau5*s Song by ano- 
ther ; the Subftance of which is thus given us 
by Plutarch ^ 
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This leaflet barkleis Trunk, O Paflenger, 
Is erefted as a Gibbet for Jlcaus. 

Wb are told likewife of one Alutus a Mef^ 
fenian^ who lived in the Reigns of Vefpapan 
and Titus. I know not which of thefe AUauses it 
was wbo fuiFeredaveryremarkableKindof Death 
for his Lewdnefs» This £p7taph is given us hj 
VoJfiHs. 

This is Jlcaus's Tomb, who died by a Radifli^ 
The Daughter of the Earthy and Punifher of 
Adulterers. 

The Meaning is, that Jlcaus fuffered the 
Punifhment of Adulterers^ which conflfted in. 
a certain manner of impaling ; they thruft one 
of the largeft Radifhes they could find up the 
Adulterer's Fundament, or for want of Radifhes 
they made ufe of a Filh with a very large Head,. 
as the Scholiaft of Juvenal informs us in the: 
tenth Satire i 

'^ofdiam Mcechos ^ Mugilis intratj 
•Tiie Mullet enters fome behind. 

This enables us to underftarid the Menace; 
€>i Catullus* 

Abtumte mtferum^ ftflf.. 

; Ah ! wretched Thou, and born to IncklefsFatt,^ 
Who art difcover'd by the unfhut Gate ! 

• If 
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If once, alas ! the jealous Hufband come. 
The Radifb, or the Sea-Fiih, is thy Dooai« 



i«tt 
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"^ amorous of the Greek Poets,- iKFas-'bor^jIt 
Teos^ a City and Sea-port of I$ma^ but of 
what Parents is not agreed among Authors; 
fome calling his Father's Name Scythinusy 
others Eumelus^ and others Parthenius or jtrtfto^ 
€ritus ; his Mother's Name was Eetia. Madam 
Dacier endeavours to fliew that he was related 
to Plato's Family, and confequently allied to 
the Codriday the nobleft Family in Athens j but 
this Conje£kure cannot be fupported. The 
Time of his Birth was about the fecond Year 
of the fifty-fifth Olympiad, and the twenty- 
jiinth before the Death of Cyrus. 

Agreeably to this Account, this Writer 
was about eighteen Years of Age, when /&r- 
pagusy the General of Cyrus came with an 
Army againft the confederate Ci^jies of the h^ 
nians and Moltans : The Mtlejians immediately 
iiibmitted ; but the Phocaansy 3, brave People, 
finding they were too weak to oppofe the Ene- 
my, chofe rather to abandon their Country 
than their Libertv, and collefting a Navy, 
tranfported themfelves and Families to the 
Coaft of' France J where being hofpitably re- 
ceived by Nannus^ the King of the Country, 
they built Marfeilhs. The T^iam foon fol* 

lowed 
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lowed this worthy Example, as Herodotus in- 
forms US; for Harpagus having made himfelf 
Mafter of their Walls, by means of the Mounds 
of Earth he raifed about them, they unani- 
moufly embarked on board their Ships, an^ 
failing into ThracCy fettled in the City Abdera:^ 
where they had not reiided long, before the 
Thracians^ jealous of their new Neighbours, 
endeavoured to give thetn Difturbance. it 
fhould feem that.it was in thefe Qonflifis that 
Anacrion loft thofc of his Friends whom he ce- 
lebrates in his Epigrams. It was alfo in this 
Place, that he qompofed his fifty-ninth Ode, 
which one may conje£^ure was written whilft he 
was veiy young. 

We are not to expcft many Particulars of 
the Life of this Poet, becaufe he appears to have 
been a profeffedDefpiferof all worldly Care and 
Bufinefs : Wine and Love had the 0tfpofa1 of 
all his Hours. And if to amufe iiimfelf, he 
engaged in foTdelightfula Study as Poetry9.^er- 
haps his Intefition was rather to jMty.his Adora- 
tions to fome other Deities, than to celebrate 
the Mufes. Qvid himfelf, though on^ of the 
freeft Livers upon Record, yet could cenfurf 
Anacrew\ Verfes, as of a Joofer Strain than his 
own. 

^idj nift cufn multo Vinerem confundere Vino . 
Pr^ecgpit Lyrici Teia Mufafenis. 

Venus with Baahus madly to confound. 
Was all the wife Advice the Tilan Lyre couli 
found* 
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From Ahdera we find he took a Voyage te 
the Court of Polycrates^ the Tyrant or SamoSy 
as he is called, which was rendered, by the Fe- 
licity and poliflied Manners of this Prince, one 
of the gayeft and moft flourifliing in JJia. A 
Perfon of Jnacreonh Charafter could not but 
meet with a cordial Reception, wherever Wit 
and Pleafure reigned ; and accordingly we find 
by the Ancients, that he was fo highly ho- 
noured by Polycratesy as not only to be admit- 
ted to ihare his Friendfhip, but even his moft 
fecret Counfels. It was here he became ena- 
moured of the beautiful BathylluSj whofe Pic- 
ture he has fo finely drawn in his twenty-ninth 
Ode. 

Non alitefy &c, Hor. Epod, 14. 

Thus foft Anacreon for Bathyllus bum'd. 
And oft his Love he fadly mournM ; 

He to his Harp did various Grief rehearfe. 
And wepit ih an unpolifli'd Verfe. 

To this Favourite a celebrated Statue was 
Crcfted at Samos by Polycrates. Jpuleius has 
given us a Defcription of it. Maximus Tyrius 
mentions another beloved Youth, named Smer^ 
diasj the Son of a Thracian Prince, who had 
been prefented to Polycrates by fome Greek Pi- 
rates. Milan reports, that Polycrates was fo 
jealous of this laft Amour, that he ordered the 
^oy to be Ihaved, and that Anacreon compofed 
ftn elegant Poem upon the Occafion, though 
we have nothing now but the Memory of it 
remaining. 
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Besides thefe two, he was enamoured of 
the fair Cleobulus. He had like to have killed 

. him in the Arms of his Nurfe, by joftiingagainft 
her as he was reeling one Day through the 
Streets in a State of Ebriety j and not content 
with this, he abufed the Child with infolent 
Language, The Nurfe wiihed he might one 
Day commend him more than he now abufed 
him. Her Vow was fulfilled; for Cleobulus 
grew to be a moik beautiful Youth. Andcreon 

,.fell in love with him, and wrote feveral Verfes 
in Commendation of his Perfon. Mlian indeed 
is difpleafed if we fufpec^ Jnacreon of any thing 
criminal in regard to that Train -of beauteous 

. Youths whom he admired ; but the . general 
Voice is fo loud againft him in this, Particular, 

, that the Imputation muft for ever reft upon his 
Memory. ^ ' 

. If we caA believe Stobaus^ he wa& no lefs a 
Philofopher in his Contempt of Riches, than 
he was a Ppe;t in his Love of Pleafure. This 
Author relates,' that Jnacreon having received 
five Talents of . Gold as a Prefent from Polyt^ 

.£ri7/r^,:wa$. oiQt able to flefep for two Night* 
fucceffively; fo that not. being willing to lofc 
his Reft in fo bad ^ Caufe, he carried back the 
Treafure, and told his Patron, that however 
confiderable the Sum might be, it was not a 
Price for the Trouble qf keeping it. Very An- 
gular Behaviour in a Poet I 

Hermi^ionax, as he is dted by Athenau^ 

fives an Account pf AnatreorC^ Amours wil^ 
appho J \ii\xt Athenmis himfelf refutes the StorVf 
by obferving that Sappho and Anacreon. could 
not poffibly be Contemporaries \ th^ Foetft(^ 
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living. under. J/^f/y/f^x, Father to Craefm^ artrf the 
Poet under Cyrus and Pelycrates. Mr. Bayie 
remarks upon this Occafion, that Sappha zatii 
-Anacreon had fuch congenial Souls, and fi> 
much refembled each other in their Style of 
Writing., that it is fomewhat difficult to dif- 
•tinguifli the one from the other : It is pity, 
fays he, that they were not Contemporaries ; 
ioriS they had, they ought to have^ beenfluf- 
tand and Wife, that the Wofld might have 
feen what would have arifen from the ColUiion 
of two fuch amorous and accomplifhed Soiils. 

How long Anacreon continued at SamoSj is 
tmcertain; l^ut it is probable that €he Friend- 
-ihip of Polycrates, and the Splendor of his 
rCourt, had fuificient Efficacy to detain 4itm 
-there the greateft *Part lof his Reign. This 
Opinion alfo feems confirmed by Her^datus^ 
A^ho aiTures us, that Anacreon of T'40s was with 
fthat Prince in his Apartment,' when he received 
<•% MefTagefrom Opotes^ XJovernor of SarJisj-by 
'^hofe Treachery ^dyasaUs was -foon after be- 
-trayed and infaumaitly crucified, expiating by 
*his cruel Death the Envy of a long Relies of 
-uninterrupted Happinefs. 

It feems to have been a little before this r^ 

'^narkable Accident, that our Poet left Samos 

'^nd removed to Athem^ having been invited 

-thither by Hipparehusy the eldefl Son of Pif- 

fiftratus^ one of the moft virtuous and learned 

;rrince8 of his Time ; who, cas Plato afTures us, 

*&nt the moft obliging Letters with a VefTel 4f 

•fifty Oars, to convey hiiii over the jE^«i» Sea. 

The fame Philofopher who relates this, does 

iinaeP€on ^thc Honour ^f ^ftyling him -the' ff^M 

^ , Anacreofil 
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Anacnony which is-, the Foundalionior Man- 
fieur FontanelUs ingenious Dialogue, whoie.he 
introduces Anacreon and AriftotU difputing the 
Prize of Wifdom, and gives the Superiority 
to the Poet; 

HiPPA^CHUS beine (lain by the Confpiracyr 
p£ Harmodius and Arificigittm^ h& returxied ta 
his native Country T'^f : for after the Death o£ 
Cyrus f the Teian$ had beexi fofiered .to.reinfaa*-« 
bit their Country unmolefted : here he refideii 
till the Revolt of Hiftitsus^ on which Account^ 
a& Suidas tells us, he was obliged once more tot 
!iy to Abdira^ where he died. As his owa 
Verfes. confefs his gjceat A^ej though not the 
Effects of it,, fo Lucianc\M^ him in his Lift 
of long LiverS) allowing: him fourfcorc and 
4ve Years. 

A VERY fmall Portion of his Worksr has 
efcaped the Malice of Time ; for beildes his 
Odes and Epigrams which ftill remain, he com- 
pofed. Elsies, Hymns, and Iambics*. Some 
Writers honour turn with the Invention of the 
Lyre. His Poems^ that are extant, confifh 
chiefly of amorous Odes zxiA Bacchanalian Songs.- 
He wrote in the lonick Dialed^. How much 
he was the Delight both of the AAcients and- 
Moderns, appears fufficiently from thofe extra- 
vagant Praifes they have lavifhed upon him. 
Horace, commemorates him with DiftiiuStion : 

• 

Necfiquid olim^ ice. L* 4. Qd. 9* 

Whatever old Anacreon fune. 

However tender was the Lay, 
In fpite of Time is ever young, 

New Sappio'% amorous Flames ^^^v\ \ 
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. Her living Songs p'refervc their charmingArt, 

Her Love ftill breathes the Paijions of her 

Heart. •, 

Francis* 

This Writer had an elegant Mtnd, and 
there are inexprefHble Charms and Graces in 
his Poetry, The Verfes.of Anacreoriy fays Scar 
ligery are fweeter than the Produce of the /»- 
dioH Cane : he pailed among the Grteks for/oxic;' 
of the grcateft Mafters, both in the Arts of 
Blandimment and in the Softnefs of Expreffion; 
His chief Excellence and Beauty, fays Mifs 
Le Fevriy lie in imitating Nature, and follow- 
ing Rcafon ; he prefented not to the Mind an^ 
Images but what were noble and natiiral, and 
is free from that antithetical Mode of Compofl-* 
tion, which was introduced in ftibftquent 
Tihies, contrary to the Praftice of the bcft an- 
cient Poets. The Odes of Anacreon^ fays Ka- 
fifij are Flowers, Beauties, and perpetual 
Graces ; it is familiar to him to write what it- 
natural and conformable to Life, his Manner, 
being fo delicate, foeafy, and fo graceful, that 
among all the Ancients, there is nothing com-' 
parable to .the Method he took, nor to that 
kind of Writing he followed. He flows fmooth 
and eafy, every where difFufing the Joy and 
Indolence of his Mind through his Verfe, and 
tuning his Harp to the fprightly and pleafant 
Concord of his Soul. 

But no one has given a jufter Charafler of 
his Writings, than Mr. Cowley^ 

All thy Verfe is fofter far 
Than the downy Feathers are 
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Of my Wings or of my Arrows, 
Of my Mothers Doves or Sparrows. 
Graceful, Cleanly, Smooth, and Round, 
All with Venus^ Girdle bound. 

The Manner of his Death was very extra- 
ordinary^ for they tell us he was fuiFocated with 
a Grape-Stone, which had flipped into the La« 

7nx, as he was regaling on fome new Wine, 
his remarkable End, altogether as Angular as 
his way of Life, has afforded an excellent Sub- 
jedto his Succeflbrs in Poetry. Amongftthe 
reft, the inimitable Mr. Cowley^ as he is ftyled, 
who has fo happily imitated the Style and Man- 
ner of Anacreon^ nas farther repaid his Obliga- 
tions, by honouring him With an* Elegy, con-' 
ceived and executed in his own peculiar Mqde 
of Thinking and Writing : 

It grieves me when I fee what Fate 

Does on the beft of Mankind wait. 

Poets or Lovers let them be ; 

'Tis neither Love nor Poefie 

Can arm againft Death's fmalleft Dart 

The Poet's Head, or Lover's Heart. 

But when their Life in its Decline, 

Touches th' inevitable Line, 

All the World's mortal to them then. 

And Wine is Aconite to Men. 

Nay, in Death's Hand the Grape-Stone proves. 

As ftrong as Thunder is in Javis. 
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Anacrion^ Gr. mod beaatifiilly printed 410^ apud 
Hen* Stepbanutnf 1554. i/. !/• 

AnacreMy Gr. and Lat. Barnes, 1 2mo, Edido &*• 
cottda, emendatior & audtior, CantaB. 1721* 3/. 

Anacreon^ Gr. and Lat. a Maittaire, 410, a ytvf 
taagnificent and corredt Edition, Lond. 1725. 15/. 

AmoirgoHy Gr. and Lat. 9l Famw* Traj. ad Rnen. 
4to, 1732. js.6d. 

AnacreMt Gr. 24010, Glafgvm ; I kave icen thii 
Edition printed on Silk, and it is very beantifuL 

Anacreotiy Gr. izmo, 1757; a fplendid and very 
beautiful Edition, printed with the iame Types^as. 
^ celebrated Cla/gonv Homer. 
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PINDAR. 



PINDAR^ the Prince of the Lyrk Poets^ 
was a Native of Thebes in Bttotia ; he ^as 
Contemporary with Mfchylus^ and flourifhed 
about the feventy-fixth Olympiad. He was de-^ 
fccnded of ah obfcure Family, hi§ Father be- 
ing one ScopelinuSyZ Piper, though fome fay his 
Name was Dlaphantus : His Mother was called 
Myrtis or Myrto^ though it is more likely that 
this was the Name of a Greek Lady, who in- 
ftrufted him in the Art of Poetry, and wha 
taught Corinna, who obtained from Pindar the 
Prize in a Contention for the Palm of Poetry 
before the Magiftracy of Thebes, He happened 
to receive his Birth at the Solemnity of the 
Pythian GzmtSy a Circumftance which fqemed 
to predial the Honours they were afterwards to 
receive from his Compofltions ; for it feems 
that the Conquerors in the Grecian Games, the 
Olympic^ the I/ihmian^ the Pythian and Nemaan^ 
fcarce valued their Wreaths of Vi61:ory, if they 
were not crowned with his unfading Laurels^ 
and immortalized by his celeftial Song. Thefe 
Odes of Vi<3:ory were compofed to be chanted by 
a Chorus of Singers at public Feftivals and 
Meetings, with the Accompaniments of inftru- 
mental Mufic. 

Vol. L E 1A.k^h 
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Many fingular Events are faid to have oc- 
curred at the time of his Birth \ the Nymphs 
danced, and Pan capered at his Nativity ; but 
when Pindar was grown up and applied himfelf 
to poetical Compofition, that rural Deity re- 
linquifhed his Gambols, and made it his Bufi- 
nefs to learn and rehearfe the new Poems. We 
are told, as an Omen of his future Greatnef^, 
that as he flept one Day in the Fields, when he 
was a little Boy, a Swarm of Bees colle<5ed 
about him and fed him with Honey ; and that 
this Accident determined him to the Sti^dy of 
Poetry* 

It is fuppofed that the Meannefs of his Fa- 
ther's Fortune deprived him of the Advantages 
of a learned Education ; fo that his gr^at Ac- 
complilhments were chiefly derived from the 
native Strength of his Aoilitics, though one 
Lafus Hermiones is mentioned as his Inftru£fcor 
in the Art of Poetry. Vojjius therefore remarks, 
that Pindar ufed to glory, that Nature was 
the only Guide he followed in Poetry j ^Hrhereas 
his drudging Rivals were obliged to Art, to 
which he paid no regard. On this account he 
ufed to compare himfelf to the foaring Eagle, 
and the groveling Tribe x^f Poets to croaking 
Ravens. 

The States cjf Greece paid him Honours* that 
were alnioft divine, they admitted him to fhare 
with the Gods in their Gifts and Oblations : 
The Oracle of Delphos commanded the People 
to prefent to Pindar a Proportion of their Firft 
Fruits. He ufed to fit in that Temple on an 
Iron Stool, and recite the Verfes he had com- 
pofed to the Honour of jipoUo : This Stool wa^ 

pre- 
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^refervcd there a long time after his Death. He 
happelied to difoblige his Countrymen the 
Thebansy who impofed a fcverc Fine upon him, 
for favouring and applaadihg the jtthenians^ 
who were Enemies to the 7%eban State : But 
the Citv of Athens made him a Pi-eTcAt of a 
5um ot Money that \^as double the Value of 
his Fine, and erefted a Stat^lc to his Honour. 
To gratify their Revertge, and to mortify him 
Avith Contempt, the Magiftrates otThebts al- 
lotted the Pri^e of PoetVy to CdririHn in pre- 
ference to him, though the Lady's Charms it 
is fuppofed had fome Ijifluence upon the Judges . 
tt) his Difadvantage, for (he is represented as 
the greateft Beauty of her Age. This Indig- 
ifity did not difcoUrage tiieroy the famous King 
of Syrackfi^ from employing Findaf\ Mufe irt 
celebrating his Vi£bories in the GreaAn Games. 
This Prince obtained the PHze in the Horft-- 
race in the OlpApic Games ; he alfo wod the Palm 
in the Pythicj and wins moreover Viftor ih the 
Chariot Courfe. Thefe Succeffes weremagni-, 
ficently fung by the Poet, who> though L)i- 
greffions occupy more than thro^' j^ourths of 
his Odes, yet bellowed the higheft Eulogies up* 
on his Patron, to whom he aurribes all the Vir- 
tues of a wife and excellent Prince* 

He preferred this Petition to the Gods, that 
they would beftow upon him all the Happi- 
nefs of which Man was capable j they crowned 
him therefore with an eafy and fudaen Death, 
for he had an inftantaneous Difmiffion from. 
Lrife as he leaned on the Knees of a favourite 
Boy in the public Theiatre. But it feems his 
poetic Genius exerted itfelf after V\s I>^^^?&^ 
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for Paufanias relates, that a few Nights before 
he expired, the Goddefs Proferpine appeared to 
him with Looks of Anger, and complained that 
fliewas the only Deity he had not celebrated in 
his Verfes. Pindar dying ten days after, ap- 
peared to an old Woman and recited a Copy of 
Verfes, in honour of that Goddefs, which fhe 
preferved, by writing them down. His Rela- 
tions were highly refpc£led after his Deceafe ; 
the Lacedemcn'iam at the taking of Thebes faved 
the Houfe of Pindar^ which upon a like Cata- 
fffophe was alfo preferved by Alexander the 
Great ; and the Ruins of this Houfe were to be 
feen at Thebes in Paufanias^ Time, who liv<^ 
in the Reign oi Antoninus the Philofopher. 

The Works of Pindar^ which Time has 
fpared, confift of four Books of Odes or Tri- 
umphal Hymns ; he is faid to have v/ritten Tra- 
girdies, Pjeans, Dithyi;ambics, Epics, Epigrams, 
and other Poem*?, in the whole feventeen diftin<^- 
Works i the Dialc(9: he ufed was the Daric^ 
with a fmall Mixture of the Ionic* His Verfes. 
are termed Eide^ perhaps, fays Vcjfius^ becaufe - 
thefe Poems are certain Images of Things : fot 
though they do not imitate Aftions, yet they 
imitate the Affeftions and Manners ; his Odes 
arc all Panegyrics upon the Victors in the Olym^ 
pic^ Pythicy Nemean 2016, Iflmian Games. Un- 
happily for us and for Pindar^ fays Mr. JVeJl,^ 
lA the Preface to his Tranflation q§ this Poet, 
thofe Parts of his Works, which procured him 
thefe extraordinary Teftimonies from the God&^ 
(or from Mortals rather, who by the Invention 
of thefe Fables, meant only to exprefs the high 
Opinion they entertained of this great Poet) 

are 
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^re all loft. I mean his Hymns to the fevcral 
Deities of the Heathen World. And even of 
thofe Writings, to which his lefs extravagant, 
but more ferious and more lafting Glory is 
owing, only the leaft, and according to fome 
Peoplcj the worft Part is now remaining. Thefe 
are his Odes, infcribed to the Conquerors in the 
four facred Games of Greece. By thefe Odes 
therefore, are we now left to judge of the Me- 
rit of Pindar^ as they are the only living 
Evidences of his Character. He was ufed to be 
hired upon thefe Occafions ; to this Purpofe 
there is a Story, that v/\i^i\Pytkeus had con- 
quered in the Nemean Games, his Friends ap- 
plied themfelves to Pindar for a Triumphal 
Poem ; but he infifting upon too high a Price, 
they rcfented it, and told him they could buy 
a Statue of Brafs for the fame Money. How- 
ever, upon fccond Thoughts they complied 
•with his Demand, concluding, that the Verfes 
of Pindar would convey the Memory gf their 
Friend farther down to Pofterity, than a Statue 
^rf -the moft durable Metal. 

The Spirit of Piridars Poetry is fo fublime^ 
and its Beauty fo peculiar, that It is impofiible 
to make an Abftra£bof his poems^becaufe we can-^ 
not diftihguifh the Beauties without feparating 
the Parts, and violating the Numbers. In 
feparating the Parts, the Tranfxtions muft be 
loft, and in lofing the Numbers the Poetry 
dies ; and therefore his greateft Judges all 
harmonize in giving him the general 1 itle of 
the Prince and Father of Lyric roctryy without 
entering into a minute Detail of his particular 
I^flCtUcncies J for that prodigious EW\^l\Ciiv^^ 

1^ 3 ^^^^>V 
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Spirit) that amazing Beauty of Sentence^^ that 
boundlefs Scope of Thought, and that boii: 
Liberty of Metaphor and Meafure, areas likely:' 
to deter a Critic, as an Imitator : His PegafuSj, 
fays Mr. Cowley j Flings IVriter and Reader todj. 
that fits not fure. Bu.t notwiftanding the Dif-- 
ficulty of delineating and afcertaining the Ch^- 
rafter of his Poetry, feme Men of Eminence 
have ventured to enter more particularly into 
it. 

The Harmony of this Poet's Numbers and 
the Grandeur of his Di<Sion are inimitable, and 
Pindar can ©ever fee jufHy known, but from, 
bimfelf^ Tranfported by his Numbers, w.e 
fcmetimes foar above the Clouds, fometimes 
defcend, (bmetimes fvirim> in a dire6t Courfe,, 
liiSb by little, ftnk as gradually, carried aloft 
with the Velocity of Lightning, by fuch Ra- 
pidity of Meafures as agitate the Soul, an4 
make the Paifions keep time witK the Num- 
bers. Pindar and Sophocles^ fays Longinuty 
like a rapid Fire,, carry every thing before them, 
though fometimes the Heat is almoft extingui{i\* 
ed. The Magnificence of bis Enthufiafm, his 
Sentiments and Figures, his moft happy Cq- 
pioufhefe of Thoughts and Words,, his pecu- 
liar Torrent of Eloquence, made ^uintilian 
cfteem him the Prince, and that by fer, of all 
the Lyric Poets. This, -f^ys he, was the Rea- 
fon that Horace ]\xA\y dxought he was never to 
be imitated. 

Besides the Beauty of his Numbers, thi^ 
Poet is no lefs eminent for his Moral and Di- 
vine Apophthegms, The Ufefulnefs of his Poe- 
try reQommends him to the Votaries of Relj- 
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fton and Learning. His Hjrmns are regular 
iciTons of Morality, recommending to us one 
Virtue or another^ for Example, Juftice, Hof- 
pitality. Peace and Piety, Prudence and Con- 
tentedncfs. Fortitude,, Veracity, Innocence, Af- 
febility, and a warm Paffion for Beneficence 
and Goodne{s» His Erudition and the Sublir 
mity of his Poetry made the Ancients give 
him the Title of the ^/e/iy the Divine^ the 
Create and the mofi Sublime. *PJato ftyles him 
the Wifeft and the Divine ; Mfchylus terms him 
the Greats and Athenaus the mod Sublime. 
Of all the great Writers of Antiquity, fays 
the ingenious Mr. fFefly no one was ever 
more honoured and acunired while living, as 
&w have obtained a larger and fairer Portion of 
Fame after Death, than Pindar^ 

Lord Bacon takes notice, that it is pecu^ 
Bar to Pindar to ftrike the Minds of Men, as 
it were, with a Divine Sceptre. He is great, 
fays Rapifiy in his Defigns, vaft in his Thoughts,> 
bold in his Imaginations, happy in bis Expref^ 
fions, and eloquent in his Difcourfe ; but he 
obferves, his great Vivacity hurries him fome* 
times beyond his Judgment ^ he gives himfelf too 
much Licence, his Panegyricks are perpetual 
DigrefHons, where, rambling from his Sul^eft, 
Re carries the Reader from Fable to Fable, from 
Allufion to AUuiion, from one Chimsera to 
another, for he has the moft unbridled and ir- 
regular Fancy in the World ; but this Irregu- 
larity is one Charaiier of the Ode, the Nature 
and Genius of it requiring irregular Ti-anfports. 
He is the only Perfon among the Greeks^ who 
acq^uired any Reputation by thU S^^cves oC 

£4, "V^ utiiv^^^ 
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Writings for little remains of the other niiui 
Lyric Poets, mentioned by Petroniiis^ 

Le Fevre tells us, that the Figures which 
Pindar ufes are noble and great, but that they 
have fometimes the Air of the Dithyrambic ; 
that is, they are bold and prefumptuous, which 
is by no means agreeable to fuch as love a corr 
reft Style, He adds, that Pindar is a grave 
and fericus Author, but that he is too great an 
Admirer of what they call Sentences j that he 
very often lofes his SubjetSb, by reafon of hij 
long DigrciTions, and that after he has been 
long upon the Excurfion, he returns all on a 
fudden, when one leaii expeiis him j and at hi& 
re-entrance he never ufes any Ceremony, thajt 
is, he takes no manner of care to make any 
Connexion between his firft Thoughts, .and 
what is to follow. He took too much Delight 
in Metaphors and lofty Expreflions \ but for 
this Fault, fays Vojfius^ he ought to be pardoned,^ 
fmce he thought it more glorious to incur noiV 
and then a Fall, than to be always abje£lly 
groveling upon the Ground. 

Mr. W^st, after mentioning the frequent. 
Digre/fions and frequent Tranfitions of this 
Poet, concludes with this juft Remark : I am 
perfuaded, that whoever will confider the Odes 
oi Pindar <i with regard to the Cuftoms and 
Manners of the Age in which they were 
written, the Occafions that gave birth to them,, 
^nd the Places in which they were intend^ 
to be recited, will find little reafon to cenfure 
Pindar for want of Order and Regularity lik 
the Plans of his Compofitions. On the conr 
^rary, pei:haps, he wU be inclined to admire 
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kirn for /aifing to many Beauties from fuch 
trivial Hints, and for kindlings as he fome- 
times does,, fo great a Flame from a iingle 
Spark, and with fo Jittle FeweL 

Mr. Cowley, fays Dr.^ Ftltoriy has fucceed- 
cd admirably in his Paraphrafe upon Pindar \ 
but then he was of a Genius equal to his Au-^ 
thor \ he has no Sentiment but what naturally 
rifes from the Original, and is every way wor- 
thy of the Theban Poet to have thought and 
fung* But it is a dangerous Enterprize, and 
too ftrong for weak Heads to try the Heights,, 
and fathom the Depths of his Flights ; the 
Rapidity of his Motion, the Torrent of his 
Verfe, the fudden Turns and Sallies of his 
Thought, require a Genius like his own to- 
purfue them, while {hallow Brains grow giddy 
hi a Moment, and the firft Step carries them 
beyond their Depth, and hurries them down, 
the Stream. Horace hath eiveix us fair Warn- 
ing 5 and if any Dabbler in roetry dares venture* 
upon the Experiment, he will only crack his 
Brain, and give a New Name to fome Room ins 
Bedlam. I would intimate the fame Caution* 
wich iefpe<3 to al^ the other celebrated Mafters^ 
of Antiquity, adds Dr- Fjliony. though, their 
Senfe doth not lie fo deep, arid their Flights 
are not fo bold and violent as P/W^r's, that our 
ordinary Adventurers- in Pindaric Paraphrafe 
and Tranilatioo, may have fome regard for 
their Reputation, if they have none for their 
Necks, an(} never beflriUe the Muje\s ihrfCj, 
till they are fure they can- keep their Seat, tUl 
they can manage him with as tnuch S^trength. 
and Dexterity as his old I^laftersy Wy ^N^^Os^^ 
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is all one in plain EngViJh^ till they can writc^ 
up to the Dignity and CharaAer of theit 
Authors. 

From /ftr/?^^ therefbrc, who, notwithftandr 
ing his Emulation, has allowed Pindar \i\%yi^ 
Praife, and from Mr. Cowley^ who feems ia- 
fpired with Pihdar^s Mufe^ we may in fomfi 
meafure catch, the particular Spirit and Genius 
©f this Poet. 

Plndarum qulfquis Jiudet^ (ffc^ Od. 2.. lib. 4. 

L 

Pindar h imi table by none,, 

l^he Phoenix Pindar is a vaff Species alone. 

Whoe'er hut Dxdalus with waxen Wines would; 

And neither fink too low, nor foar too high i 

What could he wha followed cJiaim, 
But of vain Boldnefs the unhappy Fame j. 

And by his Fall a Sea taName ? 

Pindai^x unnavigabii Sbng^ 
Like a. fwoln Flood from fome fteep Mountain^ 
pours along^. 

The Oc3efi{it meets with ftich a Voice ^ 
From his enhlfged Mouth 2s drowns the Ocean^. 
Noifc^ 

H. 

Pindar i6e$^ncvr Wirds and Figures Tovly. 
Down his impetuous Dithyrambiqm^ide^ 
Which in no Channel A^\gn% t'abide. 
Which neither Bonis nor Dikes controul. 

Wherein 
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Whether th' immortal Gods he fings, 

l!n a no lefs irnn^ortal Strain^ 
Or the great Acts of God-tiefcended Kings j 
Who in nis Numbers ftill furvive and reign. 

Each rich enabroider'd Liney 
Which the triumphant Brows around 

By his facred Hand is bound. 
Does all th^ir Jlarry. Diadems outfliine. 

III.. 

Whether at Pi/a^s Race he pleafe 

To carve in polifh'd f^erfe the Conquerors 

Images ', 
'Whether the Jivi^ty the Jkilfulj or the Jirong^ 
JBe crowned in nis artful^ nimble, vigorous Song : 
Whether fome brave young Man's untimely 

Fate 
In Words worth dying fir he celebrate 

Such mournful 2nd {vich pleafing Words, 
As Joy t'his Mother's^ and his Mijhreji Grief 
affords : 

He bids him Ivue and grow in Fame,. 

Among the Stars he fticks his Name\ 
The Gr^n/^ can but the Dr^/i of him devour,. 
%oJmall\% Deatbhy. fo great the Poe^s Power- 

IV. 

%Oj how th^ obfequlous Jflnd^, and fwelling: 

Airy 
The Theban Swan does upward bear 
Into t^e Walks oi Cloudsy where he does play,. 
And with extended Wings opens his liqjiidl 

Way.. 
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The Oxford Edition of Bindar^ Gn and Lat fbH, 
a very excellent and fcarce Edition, with the Greek 
Scholia, Oxon. 1697. 5Z. 5J. 

Findary Gr. and Lat. ^<^w\^\\ Witubtrg^ 4to,. 
]6i6 ; a very good Edition^ lox. dd, 

P/W^ir, Gr- andLat,Benedid. 410, Sialmur, 1620, 
15J. 

Pindar^ Gr, and Lat. C/a^. L2mo, 1744 ; I re- 
commend this as one of the moft beautiful and cor-* 
i«A of the Glafginu. Editions of rfie Greek ClajQSCs. 

Pindari Opera, Gr. and Lat. cum Ledtionnnt: 
varietate, cura Heyne^ fmall 4to,- Gottingeey. 1773,^ 
12/. A veiy excellent.Edition, and well publifhed. 

Pindar^ Gr. and Lat, 24to, Glajg. 1751,. conv- 
monly bound in three Volu;ne^: The Type ver)t 
beautiful, and the Size very commodious. 

Pindar^ Gr. and Ital. by Gautier, adorned^witht 
efegant Figures, 4|VoU. 8vx), Roma^t. '7.6^ 
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jrpSCHrLlTS^ the Tragie Poet, was s: 
'^-^ Native of Eleufis^ and cHimed the Ho^ 
nour of defcending from the original Inhabi-- 
tants of Jbtica. He was bom iii the fixty-ninth 
Olympiad^ according to the Old Scholiaft, but,, 
as Mr. Stanley in his moft accurate Edition of 
this Author,, evinces by diligent Computation,^ 
and his CoUe<5);ion from Sitdon's Marmora J^ 
rundelirana^ in the fixty-third ; which Account 
makes him Clontempoiafy with Pindar, He was 
the Son of Eupherion^ and the Brother of Cynir 
girus and JtmniaSj who diftinguiihed themfqlves 
in the Battle of Marathon^ and the Sea-Fight 
of Salamis :. Mfchylus was prefent in this in- 
gagement*. 

In this Aftion, we are told by Diodcrus Si- 
€ulusj that Ananias^ the younger of the three 
Brothers, commanded a Squadron of Ships, and 
behaved with fuch Conduft and Bravery, that 
he funk the Admiral of the P^r^an Fleet, and 
killed the commanding Officer j for which his 
Countiymen diftinguifhed him with a fignaL 
Reward, and after the Vidory^ pFefented him 
with the firfl Prize. To this younger Brother,, 
cur Poet was Upon a particular Occafion in- 
debted for faving his Life. Mlian relates that 
/Efchylm y^wi^ arraigne4 by the Athmian% &t 
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feme blafphemous ExprefEons againft the Gods,^ 
was accufed of Impiety, and fentenced to be 
ftoned to death. To prevent this Sentence 
from being executed upon his Brother, Jminias^ 
With a happy Prefence of Mind, dirwhis Arm< 
from under his Cloak, and held it up* to the 
Judges in open Court without a Hand, which* 
he had loft at the Battle of Salamts in Defence 
of his Country : This Spedacle made fuch an 
Impreffion upon the J^udges, that in grateful 
Memory of his good Services, our Poet was 
inunediately ordered to be difmified unpunifhed. 
But though he efcaped the Penalty, he refented 
the Indignity of the Profecution, and refolved 
to abdicate a Place where his Life had been in- 
. danger: Ht was the more fixed in this Refolu^ 
tion, by receiving foon after another Affront; 
{or the Judges of Dramatic Cobipofitions had 
preferred Sopbacles^ though a young Man^ he*- 
fore him, and Simotiides had won. the Prize 
from him, by an Elegy he wrote upon the 
Battle of Marathon'y though Suidas affi?ns 
another reafon for his leaving nis Country, that 
during the Reprefentation oi one of his Tr^e- 
dies, the Seats and Galkries of the Houfe rell 
down^ to the great Aftonifhment and Prejur- 
dice of the Audience. 

iEscHYiiUS retired td Sicify^ and applied to^ 
the Court of /fiVr^, Sovereign of this Ifland^ 
the great Patpon and Encourager of Learning 
in that Age This PnnceJud at that time laid 
the Foundation, of a new City called Mtna^. 
which: was celebrated by his newGueft,^ in a 
Tragedy of the fame Name, in which he pre- 
dicted the future Pj:t>fperity and Magnificence 
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ef the Inhabitants of this riling City. After 
he had lived in the Ifland at Gela for feme 
Years, he died of a fra£hired Skull, caufed h^ 
an Eagle's dropping a Tortoife out of his 
Claws upon his bald Head. The manner of 
his Death feems to be foretold by ian Oracle, 
which being confulted for that purpofe, made 
anfwer^ tba^ he^fhould die by a Weapon from 
Heaven. This happened^ according to Mr.. 
Stanley^ in the fixty-nixith Year of his Age.. He 
had the Honour of a pompous Funeral from the 
Sicilians^ who interred him near the River Gela^. 
and the Tr^dians of that Country performed 
Plays and Theatrical Exercifes at his Tomb. 
Upon it was infcribed an Epitaph confifting of 
four Verfes,. which he compofed himfelf a mort: 
time before his Death.. 

JEfchyluSy Euphoriants Son, whom Athens bore^.. 
Lies here interred on GMs fruitful Shore : 
The Plains of Marathon his Worth record. 
And Heaps ofM^des who fell beneath his Swords 

iEscHYLU$, it Ts faidy. wrote fixtyr fix. Pieces 
ibr the Stage (being Vifl:or in thjrteen) and five 
Satires ; there remain no more than (even of his 
Tragedies ; and' notwithftanding the illiberal 
Cenfures of fome Critics, he muft be allowed 
to have been the Father of the Tragic Art, and 
to have introduced a Regularity upon the Stage, 
that was unknown to thofe who preceded him. 
In the Times of Thefpisy his Predeceffor,. there 
- exifted no public Theatre, the Strollers drove 
about from Place to Place in a Cart.. He fur- 
luib^d his A<^ors with Mafques, fo that th.^'j 
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left ofF their vile Dawbings of Lie and Soot p 
he drefled his Players conformably to the Cha- 
rafters they were to reprefent, and introduced 
the Bufkin^ to make them appear the more like 
Heroes, So that Boiltauy in his Art of Poetry^ 
©bferves juftly. 

Next Mfchylus the different Perfons plac'd. 
And with a better Mafque his Players gracMj 
Upon a Theatre his Verfe exprefs'd. 
And fhew'd his Hero, with a Bujkin drefs'd^ 

This Sentiment was borrowed from Horace^ 
in his Art of Poetry, 

Pojl hunc Perfona^ Scc^ 

To avoid {hocking his Audience, he con-^ 
trived all the fenguinary Deeds and bloody 
Incidents in his Plays to be tranfafted behind 
the Scenes. In this Infancy of the Drama, it 
was one of the principal Deligns of Tragedy to* 
infufe Terror into the Audience. , This Art 
was fo well uriderftood by this Poet, that, we 
are informed by the Ancients, when his Epime^ 
nides appeared upon the Stage, and he had in- 
troduced a Chorus of Furies, the People were 
fo intimidated, that Children fell into FitSy 
and pregnant Women mifcarried. 

^scHYL^us was held in fuch Veneration by 
the Athenians^ that his Tragedies, with tliofe 
©f Sophocles and Euripides^ were enrolled with, 
the Laws, and conftituted Part of their Statute 
Book. Longinus has paffed this Judgment of 
hixA, that 1]^ bad a generous Boldneis of E5cr^ 
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preffion, and that his Conceptions were lofty 
and heroic. It is certain, that he afFe£ted pomi- 
pous Words, and that his Senfe too often was 
obfcured by Figures j that his Epithets were^ 
for the mou part, daring and extravagant, ana- 
iagous to his former Profeflion, which was that 
of a Soldier : But notwithftandin^thefe Im-* 
perfeiSkions,^ his Writings after his t)eceafe ac- 
quired fuch a Value, that his Countrymen or«^ 
dained an equal Reward to thofe Poets who 
could alter his Plays to be a£ied on the 
Theatre, as to thofe whofe Produftions were 
•ntil-ely new and their own Compofition. 

Rapin remarks, that M/chyJus had fcarce 
any Syftem for Miners and theatrical De« 
eorum^ His Fables are too fimple, the. Coa'- 
trivance wretched, the Expreffion obfcure and 
intricate :. One can fcarce underfland any 
thing of his Tragedy of Jgofnemnon, for as 
he believed that the great Bufmefs of the 
Theatre is to fpesik pompoufly, he beftowed 
all his Art on the Words, without paying any 
regard to the. Thoughts. He is fublime and 
lolty to an Extravagance ; hs never fpeaks 
coolly and calmly ; he fays the moft indifferent 
Things in a tragic Tone; likewife in the 
Portraits he draws, the Colours are too glaring^ 
and • the Strokes too rude. The Author of the 
Journal de S^avans obferves, that he is a Poet 

difficult to be underftood, that even Salma'^ 
fiusy who was an excellent Critic, and whofe 
fole Delight lay in clearing the difficult Places 
of the moft abftrufe Authors, was puzzled and 

Fstplexed at the Difficulties he met with in this 
oet, which gave him occcafion in one of his 
Books t9 fa^, tirat this Gue^k Writer v/as moi^. 
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obfcure even than St. Paul. He proceeds^ txA 

s^rtSy that £fchylu$ in his Style, foars fo 

very high, and ufes fuch lofty Expreffions, that 

this feems to be the only reafon of his having 

the Char aSer of being a Drunkard ; as if his 

Difcourfe proceeded rather from the Fumes of 

^ Intoxication thaa from fcJid Reaibn. Mr. Dryf- 

i den affures us, that Mfchylus writ nothing in 

^' cold Blood, but was always in a- Rapture and 

^ in a Fury with his Audience. Inipiration was 

'^ ever upon him, he was perpetually ranting up*- 

^ on the TripoAf or (to make as fwitt Tranutions 

^ J"* as he does from one Simik ta another) he was 

always in the high Flood of Faffion, even at 

dead Ebb, and the loweft Water-mark of th^ 

Scene. 

Our Countryman Lee^ of frantic Memoryv 
may with Propriety be termed the Englijb £j^ 
thyluu They were kindred Spirits, and I dare 
fay are infcpanrble in the Elyjian Fields. The 
Englijh Reader, who has read of Lef% Gods 
meeting Gods, and jolUing in the Dark, may 
form a true Idea of the extravagant Ideas and: 
fonorous Di&ion of Mfchylui*. 
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AT R A G I C Poet, bom at Jtbens about 
the fourth Year of the fcventieth Olym- 
piad. He was denominated the New Syreity, 
the Flower of Poets^ and the Bee^ from the 
Sweetnefs of his Diction. His FaHicr's Name 
was Sopbilusj sl Mechanic, who yet fpared from^ 
his narrow Circumftances fufficient to beftow 
the moft polite and fmiCbed Education upon his 
Son-: This Citizen enjoyed the Friendfhip and 
Efteem of Pericles^ and of the Chief Magis- 
trates, and by this means introduced his oon. 
into the Company of Youths of the firft Diftino- 
tion, who were delighted with his Wit, and 
efteoned it a Happinefs to be in the Number of 
bis Acqusuntance. 

Sophocles was but a- Boy when Xerxes in- 
vaded Greece ; but when that Expedition, which 
fo terrified the Country, was cruflied, and the 
proud Perfian was obliged to- fly ignominioufljr 
home, Sophocles y who was then at Salamisj con- 
tributed to celebrate that Viftory ; and putting 
himfelf at the Head of a Company of illuftrious 
Youths, who had perfumed and anointed them* 
(elves with Oil, while they fung a Triumphal 
Paan^ he dire<^ed the Meafures with his Harp* 

He applied himfelf to write Tragedy when 
ht was very young j This Art he learned 
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under the Inftruftion of Mfchylus^ and he made 
fuch fuccefsful Improvements in dramatic Com* 
pofition, that he carried the Prize from his 
Matter upon the public Theatre : Plutarch gives 
a particular Account of this Tranfaftion in the 
Life of Cifnon, This Athenian General undcr- 
ftanding that Thefeus, the Son of MgeuSy 2Sttt 
he had fled from Athens^ and taken Refuge in the 
Ifle of ScyroSy was there flain by Lycomedes^ up- 
on certain Sufpicions, endeavoured to find out 
the Place where he had been interred ; for the 
Oracle had commanded the Athenians to bring 
home his Afhes, and to honour him as an Hero^ 
Cimon could not for a long time learn where he 
had been interred, for thofe of Scyfs diffem- 
bled the Knowledge of it, and were not willing 
that he fbould fearch ; but at lengthy after dili- 
gent Inquiry^ he found out the Tomb, 2Xii 
putting the Reliques in his Galley, with great 
romp and Magnificence brought them into 
Athens^ four hundred Years after Thefeus had 
left that Country. This Aft gained Cimon the 
Hearts of the People, who received the Dif- 
covery with great Joy and the warmeft Ac- 
knowledgments. To fignalize and ^rpetu- 
ate the Memory of this Deed, and their Senfa 
of it, they appointed that memorable Decifion 
of Viftory between the two Tragedians Mfihy^ 
lus and Sophocles ; for the latter havmg written his 
firft Plav, being yet very young, the Applaule 
of the Theatre was divided, and the Spectators 
feparated into Parties- To determine this, A^ 
fhefutny who was at that time Archon^ would 
not caft Lots to determine who fhould be 
Judges, but when CivMn and the other Gea#- 

ral& 
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rals came into the Theatre to fee the Iflue of 
the Contention, after they had performed the 
ufual Rites to the God of the Feftival, the y/r- 
chon came to them, and made them f\Vear (be- 
ing ten in all) that they would deliver their 
Judgments in this Difpute according to Equity 
and Honour. Being thus fworn Judges, he 
made them all fit down to give a decifive Sen- 
tence. The Contention for Viftory grew 
warm, and both Sides ambitioufly ftrove who 
fhould obtain the Suffrages of fuch honourable 
Judges ; but the Viftory was at laft adjudged 
to Sophocles^ which Mfchylus brooked fo hei- 
noufly, that he left JtSens. What a Stab muft 
this DC to £fchylus^ to fee himfelf vanquiflied 
by a firft Eflay : he, a Veteran, covered over 
with Glory, and decorated with feveral Poetical 
Triumphs ! 

Upon this Succefs of Sophochs, and many 
-extraordinary Inftances of Wifdom which the 
People obferved in him, they thought he was 
the peculiar Care of fome Deity, that infpired 
him with uncommon Knowledge, and attended 
upon him in all his Actions, fo as to enable 
him to work Miracles, and bring about won- 
derful Events, Plutarch^ in the Life of Nunuiy 
fays, it was a current Tradition that Mfcuta- 
plus fojourned with Sophocles in his Life-time, 
of which many Inftances are told to this Day, 
and after he was dead, another Deity took care 
to perform his Funeral Rites. The following 
Story is told by Ciceroy that a large Golden 
Goblet being ftolen out of the Temple of Her- 
cules^ Sophocles in a Dream faw the God him- 
felf defcend and tell hhn wha had doue vt. \Vft 
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difregarded the Vifion once ^nd twice,, bet it 
being repeated, he went to the Court of Areo^ 
^agus^ and gave Information of this Incident. 

The Areopagites ordered the Perfon whom 
tophocles had named to be arretted. Upon Exa^- 
&ination by Torture, he confefTed the Fafl, 
and reftored the Goblet; from which that 
Temple received the Name of Hercules the 
Difcoverer. Apolhnius of Tyana^ in his Oration 
before Domitian^ relates, that Sophocles had a 
Power to check the Fury of the Winds, when 
they threatened to watte and blaft the Fields. 

The Condu<Sl of Sophocles in the Athenian 
State, raifed him to very high Honours and 
Emoluments^ he had a martial Genius, and 
was joined in CommiHion with the great Peri^ 
clesy to reduce the Ifland of Samos^ which had re- 
belled. In the Execution of this Employment 
it was that Cicero gives an Account of the Pro- 
penfity of this Poet to Pajderatty ; for obferving 
a beautiful Youth patting by, he began to 
commend his Charms, and praife the Grace** 
fulnefs of his Perfon, which fo offended Peri^ 
elesj that he rebuked him, faying, a Mah 
of his Charadler fliould have pure Eyes as weir 
as clean Hands. He was certainly of an amo- 
rous Difpofition, for in very advanced Life, 
when he was afked, whether he could ftill di- 
vert himfelf with the Fair Sex 5 God forbid^ 
anfwercd he 5 I am delivered out of the Hands 
Iff a tyrannical Majler^ eind I ejieem it the 
greatejl Hoppinefs in the World. ' Yet he feems 
to have but an indifferent Opinion of Women 
in general, for being afkcd one Day, why the 
Women he brought upon the Stage were Per- 

fons 
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Jons of Virtue and Honour, whereas Euripida 
introduced none but the lewd and infamous i 
lie anfwered, Euripides nprefmU them as they 
Tjtally are^ IJhesv them as they ought to be^ 

We are told by Cicero^ in his Cato Major j 
that Sophocles^ who lived to a very ^reat Age, 
employed himfelf in writing Tragedies to the 
very laft : This occaConed a pleafant Incident ; 
for his Sons preferred a Complaint to the Judges 
againft him, alledging, that the good old Man 
their Father did fo totally apply himfelf to this 
fort of Study, that he di (regarded the Concerns 
of his Family : they thcre^re petitioned^ that 
they would pleafe to aHign to him, being non 
^omposy a Guardian to look after the Eftate. 
As foon as the old Gentleman heard this, he 
immediately produced his Oedipus Coloneus 
(which be had finiihed but a little before) re- 
citing it to the Judges, and then afked them, 
whether they thought a Man who had loft his 
Senfes could be. the Author of that Work? 
The Judges inftantly difmifled the Caufe, ac- 
quitted the Father, and pronounced the Sons 
infane for accufing him. 

-He lived to a great Ajge, and is faid to have 
won the theatrical Palm fqur-and-twenty times. 
We are told by Valerius Maxlmus^ that the laft 
time he carried off the>- Prize, it was fo fur- 
pridng and unexpected, that he died with Joy ) 
though Lucian aflerts that he met with the fame 
Death as Anacreon^ and was choaked with a 
Grape-ftone. He happened to die when the 
City, of Athens was clofely befieged by the Lace-, 
JemonianSy which hindered the Solemnity of 
his Funeral i but Lyfander^ the Spartan Gtu^-*. 
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ral, being commanded bya Vifion of the God 
Bacchus^ the Patron of Tragedians, to permit 
one of the principal of his Votaries to be in- 
terred, he fufpended the Attack of the City, 
and fufFered the lad Obfequies to bcfperformed in 
honour of this illuftrious and divine Writer* 

The greateft Part ofthe Works of this Greek 
Poet are loft ; of one hundred and twenty, or 
twenty-three Tragedies which he compofed, fe- 
vcn only remain to the prefent Time. 

Tragedy in the Original fignifies a Goat- 
^ongy fo termed from the Goat facrificed to 
Bacchus^ to whofe honour Triagedy was inftitu- 
UlA. This Species of Poetry was firtt aded in 
the Vintage, which occafioned the Grammarians 
to derive the Name from Lees of Wine, in 
Greek, Trux, and the compound Word in 
Artjiophanes is Trugody, or the Lees Song, bc- 
caufe the Aftors fmearcd their Faces with Lees 
of Wine, jlthenaus informs us, that Tragedy 
and Comedy owed their Origin to Drunken 
Caroufals praftifed in Icarium, a Village of ^Z- 
tica, Thefpts was the firft who taught Tragedy 
according to Art, and it confifting at firft only 
of extemporaneous Songs, he augmented it with 
Dithyramkics, Mfchylus, by adding a fecond 
Perfon, introduced the Diverbium, or Dia- 
logue, and fo leffened the Chorus, as ArtJlotU 
informs us. Mfchylus was alfo the Inventor of 
the Stage, and of the proper Drefles and 
tjeftures of the Chorus in the Dance. Sophocles 
added a third Perfon, devifed the Ornaments 
of the Tragic Scene, and made the Chorus^ 
confiftiftg only of twelve, to confift of fifteen 
Perfons ; on this account he was deemed to havis 
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given the laft Confummation to Tragedy. Th^f" 
pis^ fays DiogeneSy began Tragedy, Mfchyhs 
improved it, and Sophocles brought it to Per- 
Se(^ion^ U|)on this account BoihaUy in his 
Art of Poeuy, thus rq>rrfents his Charaftcr : 

TYitnSophoiles^ the Genius of his Age, 
IncreasM the Pomp, and Beauty of the Stage 5 
Improved the "Chorai Song in every Part, 
' And polifli'd xugged Verfe, by Ruies of Art j 
He in the Greek did thofe Perfedionsgain, 
IVhich, the weak Latin never could attain. 

This great Reformer of the Stage has met 
with his Share of Applaufe from the Learned 
cf all Ages. Tully calls him a Divine Poet^ and 
Tirgil ift a particular manner diftinguiihes him 
with Marks of Honour from all other Tragic 
Writers. 

Sola Sophocleo tua earmina digna Cothumo. 

Mr. Barnes, in his Life ofEnripides^ makes 
an odd Obfervation upon this' Expreffion of 
Virgil: Though he ljdlow&, fays he, fo re- 
markable an Eulogy upon SophoeleSy and does 
Aot fo much as mention Euripides^ this is not 
fo much owing to his own Opinion (for, as I 
kzve proved in the Annotations, he hath frc- 
4iuently imitated him) as to the Reftriftion of 
Metre, fince Ettripides is a Word very impro- 
per for Heroic Verfe both in Greek and Latin. 
TheGodofVerfehimfelf, the Delphian Ora^ 
cle, ,feys Bayhj upon this Occafion was forcd 
to fubmit kq the Laws of Quantity *, Yit ioMtA 

Vql. L F xk> 
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no other Expedient than to renounce Hexamettr- 
Verfe, and anfwer in Iambics^ when he was to^ 
name Eur if ides \ for Charephon the Tragic Poet 
confulting the Pythian God concerning his 
Friend Socrates^ was anfwcred in Iambics, 5^- 
phocles is Wife, Euripides is more Wife, but the 
Wifeft of all Men is Socrates, Euripides and 
Socrates are Names altogether unfit for heroic 
Verfe. Now, fays he, who can fay it is of no 
great Importance to have one Name rather than 
another ? Here is Euripidesy who had perhaps 
a greater Share in the Efteem of Virgil ^ and the 
roll of the Poets at the Court of Augujlus^ than 
Sophocles \ he is, I fay, deprived of this Advan- 
tage, becaufe they could not bring his Nanift* 
into their Htxameters^ and on account of this 
ImpofTibility they were forced to immorgilize to 
his Prejudice thofe who were judged inferior to 
him, but the Laws of Verfe pleaded in their fa- 
vour. It is certain, there was an ardent Emulation 
between the two great Tragic Poets, Sophocles^vA 
Euripides^ and it was next to an Impoilibility, 
that two fuch excellent Poets, afpiring to. the 
fame Glory, fhould live in realFriendfhip : Athe- 
naus relates fome Particulars of their Quarrel, 
that do not much contribute to their Honour j 
but Barnes pretends, that though thefe two: 
Poets were a long time at Variance, yet at laft 
they became good Friends. Sophocles exprefl'ed 
a high Efteem for Euripides when he heard the 
News c f his Death ; he ordered a Tragedy to. 
be a6ted, at which he appeared in Mourning^- 
and made his A£lors lay afide their Crowns; 
nor did he himfelf long furvive, dying, accord-^ 
ing to the beft Accounts, the very fatne Year. 
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"^TttE ©ifFerence between thefe two Poets 
feems to confift in this : Sophocles tranfcends 
kh Rival in the Sublimity ancj Loftinefs of his 
^xpreffion, but Euripides excels him in Neat- . 
nefs and Goncifenefs of Style : Sophoclts from 
his Style feems to be rather a Man of Bufmefs 
than a profeffed Writer % whereas the Di<Sion of 
Euripid^ flours more of the Scholar and the 
Orator : Sophocles preferves the Dignity and the 
teal Character of his Perfons : Euripides did not 
teligioufly conf^lt the Truth of his Manners, 
and their Conformity to common Life : Sophocles 
wifely chofe to reprefent the molt hoble and ge^ 
aierous Affeftions : Euripides fometimes em- 
ployed himfelf in delineating the more difho- 
iioura^^, the more effeminate and abje£t Paf* 
fions. 

Sophocles, fa.ys Mr. FrttnkHn in the PrehCe 
to his late Tranflation, may with great Truth • 
be called the Prince of ancient dramatic Poets ; 
his Fables, at leaft of all thofc Tragedies now 
txtant, are iftterefting and well chofen, his Plots 
regular and well conduced, his Sentiments ele- 
gant, noble, aiid fublime, his Incidents natural, 
his DiiSlion fimple, his Manners and Charafters 
ftriking, equal, and unexceptionable, his Cho- 
ruffes well adapted to the Subjed, his moral Re- . 
ile£lions pertinent and ufeful, and his Numbers 
in every Part to the laft Degree fwto and har- 
monious ; the Warmth of his Imagination is (o 
tempered by the Perfeftion of his Judgment, 
that his Spirit, however animated, never wan» 
4ers into Licentioufnefs, whilft at the fame time 
the Fire of his Genius feldom fuffers \\it vRoJit 
unintcreliing Part's ot his Tragedy to tvwVL vYiXt* 

F 2 CoUwfe 
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Coldnefs and Infipidity : his peculiar Excellence 
feems to lie in the Defcriptive ; and exclufive 
of his dramatic Powers, he is certainly a greater 
Poet than either of his illuftrious Rivals : were 
I, continues Mr. Franklin^ to draw a Simili- 
tude of him, as I did of Mfchylus^ I fhould fay, 
that his Ordonnance was fo juft, his Figures fo 
well grouped and contrafted, his Colours fo 
glowing and natural, all his Pieces in fliort ex- 
ecuted in fo bold and mafterly a Style, as to 
wreft the Palm from every other Hand, and 

Eoint him out as the Raphael of the ancient 
)rama. 
This Greet Poet is feverely treated by the 
French Critic Rapin ; he complains that he is 
too elaborate in his Difcourfe, that his Jrt is 
not concealed enough in fome of his Pieces, it 
lies too open, and too near the Light j that he 
fometimes becomes obfcure, by hi^ too great 
AfFeilation to be fublime; and theLoftinefs of 
his Expreilion is injurious to the Perfpicuity; 
his Plots are not all fo happily unravelled as 
that of his Oedipus. The Difcovery in the Ajax 
anfwers not the Intrigue. The Author ought 
not to have concluded a Speftacle of fuch Terror 
and Pity with a dull and frivolous Conteft 
about the Sepulture of Ajax^ who had then (lain 
himfclf. Oedipus ought not to have been igno- 
rant of the Affaffination of the King of Thebes ; 
his Ignorance in regard to the Murder, which 
conftitutes all the Beauty of the Plot, is not 
probable. This Tragedy receives more critical 
Indulgence from Mr. Uryden*^ he fays, that 
Oedipus vf^s the moft celebrated Piece of all An- 
'tjquity, that Sophocles^ not only the greatcft Ge- 
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xiius, but one of the greateft Men in Athens^ 
wrote it for the Stage at the public Expence, 
and that it had the Reputation of being his 
Mafter-piece, not only among thofe feven Tra- 
gedies that ftill remain, but of thdfe which are 
perifhed. I am perfuaded that whoever has 
Skill enough in the Greek Language to read it 
with Tafte and Judgment, will pronounce it. 
to be one of the greateft Productions of the 
human Mindt 
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EURIPIDES^ 

A Greek Poet^ one of thofe who excelled ia 
"^^ Tragedy, was born in the fiift Year of tha 
fcventy-fifth Olympiad, in thelflandof 5^/tf7///V, 
whither his Father and Mother had retired with 
many Athenian Families, a little before XerxeL 
invaded Attica. His Mother CHto was pregnant 
with him when {he left her Country, together 
with her Hufband„ and wa3 accidentally deli^ 
vered the very Day that the Greeks defeated the 
Fleet of the Perftans near the Ifland j aad it i% 
pretended, becaufe that Viftory was obtained 
near EuripuSy that the Child Clito now brought 
in to the World was called Euripides, MnefarehuXy 
the Father of this Poet, was an Athenian of the 
Oenoide Tribe, and of the People called Phile^ 
and in all probability had fufFered ia his owa 
Country the Punifliment of Bankrupts. They 
ufed in feme Parts oi Attica to carry Perfons 
who did not pay their Debts into an opea 
Place, where they were commanded to fit dowa 
and throw ^iBuJhel: This was a Mark of Infamy^ 
As to CHtOy it is faid £he was an Herb- woman ; 
Arijiophanes afTerts (he got her living by felling 
Greens ; and Valerius Maximus obfe^ves, that 
the Mother of Euripides y and the Father of 
Deniojihenesj were unknown even in their own 
Times; but the majority of Authors agree, that 
the former fold Herbs, and the latter Knives. 

Hqweyer> 
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However, fome will deduce his Extrailion 
from a Family of Rank and Dillinftion. The 
Oracle of Jpolb was confulted upon the Fate of 
Euripides^ during elite's Pregnancy, which feems 
to imply, that me was not in the meaneft Con- 
dition ; for the Hulband of fo ordinary a Perfon 
would fcarce trouble Jpollo about the Fortune 
of a Child unborn. The Oracle returned this 
Refponfe : ^ 

To thee Mnefarchus Fate a Sonjhall raifc^ 
Whcjn Greece jhall honour^ whom the World 

Jhall praife^ 
And whofe viiforious Brow the f acred Crown 

Jhall grace, 

Mnesarchus, fays Aulus GelUus^ concluding 
that the Oracle intimated that his Son, when 
he grew up, fhould win the Prize in the Olym^ 
pic Games, took care to bring him up in the 
Exercifc of that Strength and Aftivity which 
were requifite for thofe Solemnities ; and when 
he had undergone the cuftomary Regimen, he 
took him to Olympia to try his Fortune : He 
was at firft rejefted, becaufe they queftioned his 
Age ; he was afterwards admitted a Combatant 
in the Games of Thejeus^ and in thofe of Ceres^ 
and was crowned. Faffing afterwards from the 
Difcipline of his Body to the Improvement of 
bis Genius, he ftudied under the moft celebrated 
Matters ; he frequented the Leftures of Anaxa'- 
goras for natural Philofophy, znd o( Prcdkus ior 
Rhetoric : fome place him under Socrates for 
Moral Philofophy, but this pIob^bl'5 \^^:M\^- 

F 4 Xaiwt'i 
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talce, as Socrates was younger than Euripides by 
almoft thirteen Years, and feems, (ays Barnes y, 
to have borrowed many Things from him, of 
whom he often makes honourable Mention,, 
in feveral of Plato's^ Dialogues. We are told 
by JElian^ that Socrates fcldom appeared at the 
"1 heatre, unleis when Euripides the tragic Poet 
contended with new Tragedians, on which 
Occafions he ufually. ^Jtended. When Euri* 
pides had a Conteft in the Pyraurriy he was alfa 
prefent, having a fingular Efteem for this moral 
Pt)et, in regard both ta his WiCiom and the 
Excellence of his Compolitions*. Nor fhould 
I wonder at this, though I were perfuaded that 
the Philofopher had not in the leajDt contributed, 
to form the Poet, for the Ti'agedies oi Euripidest 
"are replete with fuch charming Morality, that. 
they were infinitely pleafing to Socrates-; for- 
Euripides was with great Propriety ilyled the 
Dramatic Philofopher^ 

It is obferved, that in his Tiagedles he took 
a particular Delight in vilifying the Fair Sex ;. 
he introduced the moft vicious Women into his 
Plays : Sorcerefl'es, Adulterefles, Murderers of 
Hufbands, and inceftuousCharafters; forwhicfar 
Reafon he obtained the Name of l%e JVomanr- 
Hater, He is faid, according to Aulus Gellius^ 
to have conceived a violent Averfion to moft of 
the Female Sex, either from a natural Antipathy 
to their Society, or becaufe he had two Wives 
at the fame Time, (fuch Pradlices being al- 
lowed by a Decree of the Athenians) and was 
cordially tired of his Conforts* Some rather 
believe, that he had no more than one Wife at 
JL time : the Name of his firft Wife was CharincL, 
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ky whom he had three Sons j but her diforderly 
Life obliged him to repudiate her : The fecond 
he married was at leaft as libidinous at the iirft; 
I know not which of thefe two it was whom he 
detefted one Day in criminal Converfation with 
one of his own Aftors, but probably it was the 
latter, fince the Ignominy to which this expofed 
him, and the eternal Raillery of the Comic Poets 
on this Incident, made him leave y//A^«j. If jf the- 
naus were to be believed, we fliould entertain 
no extraordinary Opinion oi Euripides* s Chaftity. 
He affures us, this Poet was a great Lover of 
Women, and that Sophocles hearing fomebody 
fay, that Euripides hated them mortally : In his 
Tragedies, replied he, I grant he does, but he 
loves them paffionately in Bed. The Critics 
hefitate in giving Credit to what is related of 
his Adventures in Macedonia, He was about 
feventy-two Years of Age when he retired thi- 
ther ; and it is (aid that at an Entertainment of 
Archelaus^ the Macedonian King, Euripides^ hav- 
ing drank too freely, was oblerved to ki fs the 
Poet Agathon^ who fat by him, and was about 
forty Years old : the Prince afking him if he 
thought Agathon was ftill an agreeable Objedt, 
he anfwered. By Jupiter^ I think he is very 
amiable,, for the Autumn of beautiful Perfons 
has fomething lovely in it.1. It is faid that he 
w^ enamoured of Agathon^ and to pleafe him,. 
compofed the Tragedy of Chryftppm^. He en- 
tertained likewife, they fay, an illicit Com- 
merce witJi the Minion of Archelaus\ and as \\z 
was going to him by Night,, he was met by tlvi 
Women, and torn to pieces.. But the Ch-i- 
ra<9:er of Euripides has not funk under tlx: 

F 5 ■^vi^'s:^ 
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Weight of thefe Afperfions, for they are aBftr 
lutely inconfiftent, and find no Credit widt 
learned and intelligent Perfons. 

The Macedonian Court was at that Time thr 
common Afylum of learned Men j hither Euri- 
pides repaired, and met with a very agreeable 
Reception* Archelaus was a paffionate Admirer 
of Learning, and foon diftinguifliing the Abi- 
lities of his Gueft, trufted him with the fole 
Adminiflration of Affairs, and conftituted him 
his Priivic Minifter* Among many Inftances of 
Efteem, he did the Poet juftice in regard to z. 
ycung Courtier, one Z)^f^»;7z/V/'«j, who reproach- 
ing him for his iHnking Breath, Eu7'ipides re- 
plied. It might well be fo, fince fo many Secret* 
had lain fo long in a putrid State in his Mouth* 
Archelaus not thinking him fufficiently revenged 
by this Anfwer, delivered up Decamniihus to 
him, to be feverely fcourged. It is pretended 
that Euripides made ufe of the King's Permif- 
fion, and did it efFedlu^illy. But the exceeding 
Refpe£l now fiiewn him, could not, after the 
moft earneft Solicitation, prevail upon him ta 
celebrate the Actions of lus royal Patron in a 
tragic Piece : He politely evaded the King's 
Importunity ; I pray the God's that your Ma- 
jeiiy's Reign may never afford a Subjeft for 
Tragedy. 

Euripides unfortunately came to a tragical 
End, about the Itvinty-fitth Yeaf of his Age;, 
for,, fome fay, as he was walking in a Wood,, 
according to Cuflom, the Intenfenefs of his 
Thoughts led him too f r, till he was met alone 
by the Prince's Dogs, who was then out a hunt- 
ings and the Houad^ tore him ia Pieces. Others 
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fey, it was not by Accident that he incurred 
the Fury of the Dogs, but that they were pur- 
pofely let loofe upon him, and this by the Arti- 
fice of two Poets, Arideus^ a Macedonian^ and 
CratevaSy 2iTheJfaliany who were jealous of his 
Glory, and bribed the Keeper of the King's 
Dogs with a Sum of Money to do it. Valerius 
Maximus only fays, that Euripides having fup- 
ped with the King, and returning home, was 
fo torn by Dogs that he died of the Wounds. 
Ovidj without doubt, referred in his Ibis to the 
tragical End of this Poet : 

Utque Cothurnatum Vatem /a/^A/ Diana?, 
Diianiet vigilum te quoque turba Canum% 

Thine be the Fate of that fame bujkin^d BarcCy 
Butchered by Dogs^ Ghm'sfurly Guard. 

His deplorabfe Exit was lamented with gene-' 
lal Sorrow by the Athenians j his Body was re-- 
moved from Bormifcusy where he died, to PcUa^ 
the Metropolis of Macedonia \ where King Ar^ 
ihelans not only celebrated his Obfequies in the^ 
moft magnificent Manner, but, as SoUnus fays,, 
cut off his Hair, .and went into folemn Mourn-- 
i«g, in Teftimony of the profound Refpeft he 
fcore him.- He had a Monument ercfted to his* 
Memory, with an Infcription ; and tlv^ Mace-- 
donians preferved his Remains with fueh Vene-^ 
ration, that when the y^^w/V«Embaffadois came 
to defire Leave to transfer his Bones to Aihens'iy, 
they abfbUitcly refuftd,. and could not be in-- 
'rfuced to part with hi*: Relies u^on any accounts 
We afe toid bj( Phfym^hyXh-aet, this'Monun-snS^ 
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txPilla was ftricken with Lightniiig, whith, ij^ 
cording to the Superftition of thofe Times, was 
a Proof that he was a Favourite of the Gods* 
ThcJibeniansyiiot being able toobtaiu the Bones 
©f Euripides^ ercfted a ftately Cenotaph to his* 
. Memory, which, Paufanias fays, was ftanding 
in his Time* Philemon^ a Friend of his, was b* 
aftefted by his Death, that he declared, if he 
thought, as fome alTured him, that the Dead 
preferved a Senfe of Things, he would hai^ 
himfelf to enjoy the Sight andConverfe oi Euri^ 
pides^ 

TfShadii have Senfe^ as fome preUnifr 
A friendly Cord my Life fhould endj 
That I once more, might fee my Friend\. 

The Fate oi Jnaxagoras determined Euripidery, 
when he was about eighteen Years of Age, to- 
relinquifli the Study of Natural Philofophy, and 
apply his Thoughts to Dramatic Poetry,. Thcr 
Mafter's Learning was the Occaficn of his Ba- 
nifhment by the Citizens, as a Rcviler of the 
public Gods y and our Poet the Scholar was in. 
danger of the fame Cenfure, for introducing a. 
new and impious Diftinflion in the Dodrine oC 
OatliS^. 

My Tongue has fworn^.hut Jiill my Mind isfreei 

There was one Hygianon^ who could not 
tolerate this Yerfc ; he charged Euripides with? 
Impiety,, as aTeach«r and. Protestor of Perjury^ 

The- 
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The Poet demanded to be tried by his proper 
Judges ; appealing to the Jurifdi^ion of the 
Judges appointed to prefide over all theatrical 
Controveriies, declaring that he was ready to 
give an Account of his faith and Doftrine be- 
fore that Tribunal ; and that it was there, and 
not before the ufual Courts that an Impeach- 
ment ought to be inftituted. This Defence, it 
is fuppofed, brought him off for that Timfe. 
Upon another Occafion he dogmatized fo 
gravely in Defence of covetous Men, that the 
Audience were enraged, and refolved to demolifli 
him and the Aftor 5 Euripides appearing upon 
the Stage, defired them to have Patience, and 
they fhould find that the old Mifer would fuffer 
the Punifliment he deferved. Another Time 
fome Perfons were offended with . him, for 
bringing fb wicked a Wretch as Ixion upon the 
Stage : Take Notice, fard he, that before I let 
him go off, I fhall tie him to a Wheel. Bat 
he was obliged to alter the two firjl Verfes of his 
Menalippusj which gave Offence- 



Jupiter, tf his Name hefoy 



rjay 



For *tis by Hearjay only that I know,- 

He was extremely fond of this Tragedy, as 
being excellently well written, but he was 
forced to alter the fuA Lines to what they are 
at prefent : 

Jove, far we own he has received that Name 
From Truth alone ^ and not from common Fame* 

H E would not always gratify his Audience 
in Things of this Nature v fci oiva ^^Iv "^ 
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People of Athens defiring him to ftrike ouH l 
certain Paflage in a Tragedy, he came upon the 
Stage and told them; I do not compofe my 
Works to learn of you, but to teach you. 

There remain to us but nineteen Tragedies 
of Euripides. Thefe poffefs various Merit.. ' 
The Hecuba^ Orejlesy Phaniffk^ Medea^ Hip^ 
folytusj Alcejiisj Andromache^ Supplicesj the two 
IphigeniaSy the Troades^ Heradlda^ Baccha-y^ 
Helena^ lon^ Hercules fur ens y Ele^fra^ are excel- 
lent Compofitions : the Cyclops and Rhefus are 
paltry and puerile to the laft Degree, infomuch 
that it is impoffible to think that the Cyclops 
could ever have been written by Euripides. To 
infpire his Mind with folemn and horrific Ideas^ 
be ufed to compojfiB his Pieces in a gloomy dif- 
mal Cave, in the Ifland of Salamis, We are told 
by Varroy that of feventy-five Tragedies which 
he wrote, five only carried the Prize, he being 
often vanquiflied by the moft miferable Poetaf-- 
ters : one Xenoclesy a wretched Scribbler, was. 
preferred before him, in a Conteft of four Plays 
againft four Plays, at the Celebration of the 
eightieth Olympiad. His Poems coft him a 
great deal of Labour ; he complained once to 
the Poet Alcejlisy that for the laft three Days he 
had not been able to make above three VerfeSy 
though he had ftudied with great Application ;. 
the other aniwcred with an Air of Vanity, that 
he had made a Hundred with eafe : But, replied 
Euripides^ tliere ks this Difference between youra^ 
and mine,) mine will continue through the ut* x 
moit Iixtent of Time, yours will perifli in three 

Day^. 

In the Opinion of many excellent Judges,^ 

£uripdis was th/e pioftaccomplifhed of all tha 
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tragic Poets ; yet be had his Rivals in- literary 
Fame, who difputed the Prize with him. His 
Poems are full of moral Aphorifms, and con- 
tain many excellent Maxims of Philofophy: 
As many Verfes, fays Cicero^ as I read in Eu^ 
ripides^ I find fo many Maxims of Morality* 
Can it be thought ftrange after this Declara- 
tion, that this illuftrious Orator fhould prepare 
bimfelf for Deuth by reading this Poet ? It 
is obferved ^ that the AflaiEns, who purfued 
and murdered him, found him reading in bis 
Litter the Medea of Euripides^ He was a feverc 
and grave Writer, and indifferent to Pleafurc 
We are told by Galen^ that the Original of his 
Works came into Ptolemy^ Hands, when he 
w^s founding his famous Library at Alexandria- 
King Ptolemy y fays he, fent to the Athenians^ to- 
borrow the original Manufcripts oi' Sophocles^ 
Mfchylusy and Euripides^ in order to tranfcribe 
them for his Library, depofitmg in their Hands 
fifteen Talents of Silver by way of Security. 
Upon the Receipt of the Book^, he took care 
to have them tranfcribed on the faireft Parch- 
ment, and decorated wkii the rxheft Orna- 
ments; and then keeping the Origin ils, hd 
fent the Copies to Athens with this Mcifige^ 
that the King defired the City to accept Ciiofe 
Books, and the fifteen Talents he iiad left in; 
. iheir Hands, That they had no Reafon to be 
difpleafcd, fince if he had neither fent them 
the Originals, nor the Copies, he had done 
them no Injury, as long as they themfelves by 
taking the Security, uippofed it a fufficient 
Reparation in cafe of a laois^ 
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His Rivals in Tragedy were JSfchylus anil 
Sophocles : There is a Contention among the Cri- 
tics concerning the Pre-eminence of thefe 
Poets : Each of them has his Adherents, wha 
give him the firft Place, and there are alfo, fome 
good Judges, who will' determine nothing con- 
cerning it. ^iintilian fcems to be of thisParty^ 
and yet it is eafy to fee, that all Things conli- 
dered, he gives the preference to Euripides. So- 
phoclesj fays he, and Euripides have by far fur- 
paffed jE/chylus, and carried the Art to a much 
greater degree of Perfection : It is a Queftion 
much agitated, to which of thefe two in their 
different Manners the Superiority in Poetry is 
due; and as it has no relation to my prefent Sub- 
jeft, I (hall leave it undecided. But this muft 
be acknowledged by all, that to Perfons defigned 
for the Bar, Euripides would be far more ufeful. 
For his Style (which thofe find fault with, who 
think theMajefty, the Air and the Diftion of 
Sophocles more fublime) has a greater Affinity 
to that of an Orator. His moral Maxims are of 
frequent occurrence, nor does he fall far fhort 
of the Philofophers themfel ves, when he difcuffes- 
their Topics. In his Method of arguing and 
replying, he is not inferior to the mott eminent 
Speakers at the Bar* In raifing the Paffions. 
he is univcrfally admirable, but in exciting 
Compaflion, inimitable. Menander^ as he him- 
felf teftifies, held him in the higheft Efteem, 
and copied him, though in Compofitions of a. 
diflimilar Nature. 

Euripides, fays Bcf^'ichiusy for Eloquence 
and good Senfe, was equal to, if not beyond 
Sopbodes* He took more Care in the Arrange- 
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mcnt of his Words, and difpofition of his Sen- 
tences than ever Sophocles did ; and yet AriftotU 
thought him not exa£t enough in the Contri- 
ranee of his Fables* Sophocles^ from his Style^ 
feems rather to he a Man for Bufinefs than for 
Words, wheceas the Style of Euripides favours 
more of the Scholar and the Orator. The 
Smoothnefs of his Compodtion, his Excellency 
in Dramatic Poetry, the Soundnefs of his Mo- 
rals, conveyed in the fweeteft Numbers, thePu- 
rity of his Attic Style, and his Power in moving 
the Pai&ons ; efpecially the fofter ones of Grief 
and Pity, were fo univerfally admired,, and his 
Glory fo far fpread, that the Athenians who 
were taken Prifoners in the fatal Overthrow 
under Nicias, were preferved from perpetual 
Exile and Ruin, by the fmgular RefpecS): that 
the SicHianSj Enemies and strangers, paid to 
the Genius and Fame of their illuftrious Coun- 
tr^ymaa. As many as could repeat any of £«ri- 
^lA/s Verfes were rewarded with their Liberty^ 
and generoufly fent home with Marks of Honour. 
The Sicilians gave another remarkable Proof of 
their Efteem for Euripides : A Caunian Veflel,. 
chafed by Pirates, endeavoured to make fome 
Port of Sicifyj but could not obtain Permiffioa 
to enter, till it was known there were fomePer- 
fons on board who could rehearfe fome Lines of 
this celebrated Athenian^ 

This Poet, however, is arraigned by the 
Learned, for not obferving poetical Probability, 
a Rule fo highly recommended to all Poets by 
Arijiotle^ and which is alfo agreeabje to thi 
Advice oi HoracCy 
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jfut famam feqaere^ aui convenientia Jlnge^ 

Keep to oldTales^ or if you mufi have newy 
FeignThings coherent ^ that tnay Uok likeTrue* 

He is not exaft, fay thefe Critics, in the Con- 
trivance of bis Fables, his Charadlers want Va- 
riety, he falls often into the fame Thoughts upoa 
the fame Incidents 5 he does not religioufly enough 
obferve Decorum, and by a too great Affeftation 
to be morally fent^ntious, he is not fo ardent and 
paflionate as he ought to be ; for this Reafon he 
does not penetrate the Heart as much as SophocUu 
There are Precipitations in the Preparation of hii 
Incidents, as in the Supp Hants y where Thefeus le- 
vies an Army, marches from Athens to Thebes, 
and returns the fame Day. The Difcoveries of 
his Plots are not at all natural, thefe are perpetual 
Machinery. Diana makes the Difcovery in 
Hippolytus ; Minerva, in that of Iphigenia ; The- 
tisy that of jindromache ; Cajior and rollux, that 
^f Helena, and of Ele£tra, and of others. Euri- 
pides has been cenfured for making his Charac- 
ters more wicked than they ought to be in Tra- 
gedy : It was the Obfervation of thofe Times, 
that Comedy (whofe Province was Humour and 
low Subj efts) was to reprefent Things worfe than 
the Truth ; Hiftory to defcribe the Truth ; but 
Tragedy was to invent Things better than the 
Truth. Whether thefe Diftindions were exaft,. 
I fhall not take upon me to determine. 

Euripides, fays Mr Franklin, fortunately 
for his own Charafter, as well as for Pofterity, 
is come down to us more perfeft and intire than 
cither of his Contemporaries ; his Merit there- 

fbift 
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fore is more eafily afcertained ; his Fables are 
generally intcreiling, bis Plots frequently irre- 
gular and artificial, his Charaftcrs fometitncs 
unequal, but for the moft partftriking and well 
con trailed, his Sentiments remarkably fine, juft^ 
and proper, his Didlion foft, elegant, and per- 
fuafive; he abounds much more in moral Apoph- 
thegms and Refleftions than JEfchylus or Sophocles ^ 
which» as they are not always introduced with 
Propriety, ^ve fome of his Tragedies a ftiflf 
and fcholafhc Appearance, with which the fe- 
verer Critics have not failed to reproach him : 
it is moft probable, however, that in this he 
complied with the tafte of his Age, and in obe- 
dience to the Dilates of his Friend and Mafter^ 
SocraUSy who, wp may fuppofe, thought it na 
Difgrace.to this favourite Poet, to deviate from 
the rigidRuIes of the Drama, in order to render 
it more fubfervient to the noble Purpofes of Piety 
and Virtue; there is befides in his Dialogue a 
didacSlic and argumentative Turn, which favours 
ftrongly of the Socratic Difputant, and which 
probably procured him the Name of Uti^Philofo^ 
pher of the Theatre. 

Editions (?/ EURIPIDES. 
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ONE of the principal of the Greaan Votiti 
He was a Native of Ceos, an Ifland of the 
Mgean Sea : He flourifhed rn the time of Xtrxtii 
Expedition, that is, about the feventy- fifth 
Olympiad- His Father's Name was Leoprepes'p 
JElian mentions him for the good Advice hi 
gave two young Men who were intimate Com- 
panions. Two particular Friends afked him 
which was the beft way to render their Friend- 
fliip perpetual. You muft never be angry, faid 
he, one with another at the fame Time, but 
one of you muft pay a Deference to the Anger 
of the other. This Poet inftituted a School at 
Carthea in this Ifland, where he introduced the 
Art of Dancing and Singing in Chorus ; he 
fixed his School near the Temple of ApolU in 
that City. 

B u T he foon abdicated his native Country, 
upon fome Difappointment, it is fuppofed, and 
retired to Sicily^ where he was entertained at the 
Court of Hiero^ a wife Prince, and a munifi* 
cent Patron of learned Men. Paufaniasy the 
Lacedamonian General, who defeated the Per^ 
^ans at the Battle of Plataa^ manifefted a great 
Refpedb for Simonides on account of his Wiwont 
and poetical Accomplifliments. He therefore 
procuxed him to compofe wvlufcrl^tion in Verfe» 
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to be engraven upon a Golden Tripod, which 
be found amon^? the Spoils, and prefented to 
the Temple oiDelphos-^ the Epigram was to 
this Purport, That by the Conduct of Paufanias^ 
the Barbarians were defeated at the Battle of 
Plataa^ and in Acknowledgment of the Vic- 
tory, thatPrefent was by him dedicated to Apollo. 
But the Lacedamonians caufed the Verfes to be 
crazed, and in their Head engraved only the 
Names of thofe confederate Cities which had 
been inftrumental in overthrowing xh^PerJians. 
He wrote a Poem in Celebration of the Victory 
of Salamis^ and contra£ted an Acquaintance 
with ThemtftocleSj who gained that Battle : He 
obtained the Prize from JEfchylus^ by an Elegy 
he wrote upon the Viftory at Marathon j and 
the Elegies he compofed upon the Greeks who- 
were flain at the Battle of Plataa were in the 
Time of Paufanias to befeen upon their Tombs. 
It Is faid, that the Gods preferved him twice 
from inmiinent Danger of Death, on account 
of his Virtue. He happened, it is faid, to fup 
at the Houfe of Scopasj who was a confiderable 
Man for his illuftrious Birth and great Riches ; 
after he had recited the Poem he had compofed, 
for a ftipulated Price, in honour of this Gentle- 
man, who was Viftor in the Wreftling Games, 
wherein he had inferted an Eulogy upon Ca/hr znd 
Poliuxy he was told he fhould receive one Half of 
the Price agreed upon, but that he might, if he 
thought fit, alk the other Half' of the TyndaridiCj 
on whom he had beftowed as many Praifes as he 
had upon Scopas. Soon after he was informed, 
that two Youths upon white Horfes were at the 
Door, and deiired to ipeak witt^ him \ \\t v<^xv\^ 
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out, and faw Nobody ; in the mean f ime At 
Room where he had left 5t^^^j and the other 
Guefts caroufing, fell down, and they wert all 
killed. Upon thisOccafion it was, that he in- 
vented the Art of Local Memory ; for when Sco^ 
pas and his Guefts were crulhed to pieces by the 
fall of the Room, they were fo bruifed together 
and disfigured, that they could not be known 
one from another. Yet there was a Neceffity 
to know them, for thofe who defigned to bury 
them, defired to perform that Office, each to his 
Relation. Simonides removed the Difficulty; 
he remembered what Place each of the Guefts 
had occupied at Table, and was by that means' 
enabled to tell each of their Relations which 
of them was to be buried by him. Afterwards 
confidering how neceffary Method is topreferve 
the Ideas of Obje<fts, he invented the Method 
of annexing them to certain Places, and fo be- 
came the Inventor of Local Memory ; though 
fome Authors fay, that he made ufe of fome 
certain Medicines to acquire a good Memory, 
which produced the intended Effeft. 

The other Miracle by which his Life was 
favcd is related thus: His Deliverance was ow- 
ing to the feafonable Advice he received in his 
Sleep ; for when he was ready to embark, and 
had buried the dead Body of a Man which had 
been caft on the Shore, he was warned by the 
Shade of the fame Man, not to go to Sea the 
next Day, but to ftay on Shore. He took the 
Advice ; they who had gone on board perifhed 
in his Sight by a Storm, and were fwallowed 
\tp in the Waves : Simonides rejoiced becaufe 
Jbc had trufted his Life rather to a Dream than 
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to a Ship« Being mindful of the Favour, he 
inimortalized that Man in a moft elegant Poem, 
and ereded a better and more durable Tomb to 
him, than that which he had before raifcd upon 
the defert Sands. He did not think, that Huma- 
nity required any thing of him befides the inter-*^ 
ment of the dead Body ; but being fo well re- 
warded for that Favour, he infcribcd a memo- 
rable Epitaph upon the Tomb, to this EfFeft j . 
This, is the Tomb of the Man that faved the 
Life of Simonides of Ceos^ and who, after his 
Death, was grateful to the Living. This Story 
introduces another told of him by Milan. Pau- 
fanias^ the Lacedamonian General, fitting at 
Table with Simonides y ordered him to deliver 
fome remarkable Maxim. Remember,^ anfwered . 
he, that you are a Man: This Saying feemcd fo . 
inApid to PaufaniaSj that he did not regard it ; 
but when he happened to be in a Place where he 
had taken Refuge, where he ftruggled with in- 
tolerable Hunger, and out of which he could not 
come without incurring the hazard of being put 
to Death, a Misfortune he brought upon him- 
felf by his Ambition, he remembered the Words 
of that Poet, and cry'd out three times, O 5/-; . 
monidesj how important was the Meaning of the 
Exhortation you o^ce gave me ! 

But the moft remarkable Tranfaftion of his 
Life was what happened between }iim and King 
Hiero, his Patron. The Story is told with moft 
Advajatage by Cicero j in the Perfon of CottOy the. 
Pontiff. Demand of me, fay^ he, what kind 
of Being God is ? I will anfwer in the Words 
of Simonidesy who, wlen thie Tyrant Hiero afked 
this Queftion, required a Day tp confider of \t \ 
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the next Day he afked him the fame QiiefKon^ 
SJmonides required two Days more ; when he had 
often doubled the Time, he required more ; and 
Hiero being furprifed, aflced him the Reafon of 
it : It is, fays he, becaufe the longer Iconjider ity 
the more obfcure the SubjeSf appears to me. Of all 
the Sayings afcribed to him, this was remark- 
able ; he faid, that Neceffity was a Thing which 
the Gods themfelves could not oppofe nor reiift« 
But thefe Inftances of his Piety and Huma* 
nity will by no means excufe his infatiable Ava- 
rice and Paflion for Wealth: When he was afked 
the Reafon of his being fo covetous in his old 
Age, he faid, I had rather leave fomething to 
my Enemies after my Death, than want the 
AfSftance of my Friends during my Life j and 
that being by his Years deprived of other Plea- 
fures, he recreated his old Age with the only 
Delight he took, which was in accumulating 
Riches* We are told his Way of Life waS 
narrow and mean, that he was frugal to Excefs, 
and covetous even of difhoneft Gain ; that his 
great Age did not reftrain him from applying to 
the Court of Htero ; for, fays JElian^ the Cean 
was exceedingly covetous ; and, it is faid, the 
great Generoiity of that Prince inftigated him 
the more to it. He was never at a Lofs for an 
Anfwer, when afked why he took fuch Plca- 
fure in faving \ but his Anfwers were paltry and 
trifling. While he was at Syracufe^ the King 
fupplied him from Day to Day with every thing 
that was neccflary for his Maintenance ; he fold 
the greatefl Part of it, and alledged this Reafon^ 
that he had a mind to fhew his Frugality and 
Uier/f's Magnificedce, which was a wrctchcd- 
Subterfuge^ 
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Hk has been blamed for being the firft who 
proftituted the Mufes for Hire^ not as if the 
Poets that lived before him had refufed Rewards, 
but they abhorred dishonourably to lavifh thtir 
Praifes upon Subje£ks infamous and unWorth)r% 
I do not| fays GdlUmachus^ cherifh a mercenary 
Mufe like Stmonides the Grandfon of Hyllicm : 
He is reproached hyAnacreon for the fame Fault. 
It is certain^ he Would not fing upon Truft, nor 
rely upon the Generofity of his Heroes. He 
dimonoured the Mufes W his mercenary Spirit ; 
hence arofe a difgraceful Proverb, Smonidis Can^ 
iilenJe. He ufed t6 fay, I have two Trunks, 
«ne for Salaries, and the other for Favours ; I 
open them from time to time, and I always find 
the Trunk for Salaries full, and that for Favours 
empty : he needed not wonder at it, for fince 
he did nothing gratis ^ he could not pretend to 
many Prefents, he expected Payment according 
to the Agreement he made with his Patrons. 

Ph AFRITS in his Fables relates, thzt Simonides 
ftrolled about the Towns of Minor J/ia^ to get 
Money by fingin^ the Praifes of the Conquerors 
in the public Games. This appears alfo from 
a Story recorded by AriJiitU : A Man, fays he, 
who had won the OfympicPtit^ in the Race of 
Mules, defired Stmonides to make a Triumphal 
Song upon that Subje<^ \ the Poet not fatisiied 
with the Reward that was offered, anfwered^ 
HtM, die Subjefb was fo low that it would not 
•dmit of the lofty Ornaments of a Poem, for the 
Victory had bete obtained in a paltry Race with 
Mules, and he pretended that a Mule did not 
afford Matter for a Panegyric ; but having a 
%knst Price offer64 him, vmich pleafed Yi\tiv^ \i^ 

you J. G ^ ^ ' 
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finifhed the Poem, beginning in an exalted 
Strain, 

Hail Daughters of the IVind-hoof^ d Steeds. 

But the Money he had amafled^ together in 
the AJian Cities he loft in his Return ; for em- 
barking for the Ifle of Ceos^ his native Country, 
the Ship was caft away, and every one ftrove to 
fave himfelf with whatever he could carry. Si- 
moriides^ fays Phadrus^ took nothing, ana being 
afked the Reafon of it, he anfwered. It is be- 
caufe all that I poflefs is with me : Several of 
his fhipwrecked Companions were drowned, 
fmking under the Weight of what they had en- 
deavoured to fave ; thofe who gained the Land 
were plundered by Robbers, Every one repaired 
to Cla%omena^ a Town not far from the Place 
where the Ship was caft away. A Citizen who 
loved Learning, and had read-fome Poems of 
Simonides with great Admiration, knowing him, 
received him hofpitably, whilft the reft were 
forced to beg in the Streets. The Poet meeting 
them, told them that the Anfwer he had made 
them was juft. 

Simonides lived to a great Age, about ninety; 
he died, it is fuppofed, in the Court of King 
Hiero, a Year before that Prince, who was his 
Patron. It was the Queen of this 5/V/7/W Tyrant 
who 2i{ked Simonides J whether it was better to 
acquire Learning or Riches ? who anfwered* ■ 
that Riches were better than Learning ; for" I ■ 
fee, faid he, every Day the Learned attending* 
ufon theRich. He was buried with greatMagni*, 

ficence^ 
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ficence, and had aMonument ereSed over him. 
We are told by SuidaSj that Phoenix^ General 
of the jfgrigentinefy being at War with the Sy^ 
racufans, barbaroufly demoliflied Simonides*s 
Tomb, and built a Tower with the Materials of 
It, iMit it happened that the Town was taken 
through that part of the Wall where that very 
Tower was built. 

The^e are the principal Incidents that occur 
in the Ancients concerning the Life and Death of 
this Gree^ Poet : The Fragments of his Works 
that remain are fcattered up and down in various 
Authors, but are colle^ed together by Urfinus. 
His Wit was beyond theCenfure of the Critics: 
His Poetry was comj>ofed inalmofl: allMeafurcs^ 
but he fucceeded chiefly in Elegies : He was a 
tender and pathetic Writer* The Style of S/W-* 
nidesj fays ^intilian^ was plain, but fitted to 
tiieSubjedl with a peculiar Sweetnjefs. His prin- 
cipal Excellency lay in Commiferation, and he 
was by fome preferred to all Authors upon that 
account. Dionyjius of Halkarnajjus confeiTes, 
that this Poet, among other Virtues, had th© 
Talent of moving Pity, and places him in that 
refped much above Pindar ; the Lamentations 
oiSimonides was one of his moft famous Poems 4 
to this Piece ^<7r<?f/ alludes, . 

Sid nt nli^is^ ^c. 

[Enough my Mufe^ Complaints forheary 
With me to Jhady Grots ntire, &c. 

Catullus refers to the Art of Simonides in 
exciting T^ars. 

G 4* M^ejlflt^ 
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Majiiui Lacrymis Simonideis, 

More forrowful thaH Simon ides'^ Tears ^ 

But though the chief Charafter of his Poetry 
was impaifionate and plj^intive Sweetnefs, yet 
he could uponOccafion diphisPen inGall, and 
write the moft bitter and violent Invectives. 
OneTltnoJeon it feems was his Enemy, and wrote 
a Comedy which refleifted upon Simonides ; but 
he did not efcape with Impunity, for our Poet 
!a{hed him feverely, and ^mong other keen 
^trokeSy he wrote his Epitaph in thisManilcr : 

Afier 1 Bad eat and drank plentifully^ and uttered 
a great deal of Ahufe againjt Men^ here I lie^ 



a great deal of Ahufe < 
Timoleon ^Rhodes. 



The poetical Genius of this Poet was fo vigo- 
rous and permanent, that he difputed the Prize 
of Poetry at eighty Years of Age, 
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ATamous Comic Poet, but of what Court'*' 
try is tincertain ; fome fay he was an A^ 
thffuan^ others zRhodian, and/ome zn Egyptian ^ 
the moft probable Conjefbure is, that he was 
born in Mginoy or at Icaft that he had an Eftate 
in that Ifland. When he came to Athens he was *" 
fummoned before the Magiftracy, and accufed 
of affuming the Rights and Privileges of an 
Athenian Citizen without a Freedom : He de- 
fended himfelf by faying one Philip an Athenian 
was his Father, and repeating two Verfes of 
Horner^ 

/ take my Mother's Word: My Mother vows 
'Twas He : I know not; fFho can-fv^ear he knows i 

This Anfwer fatisfied the Court, and he waf 
admitted a Denizen without further Difficulty. 
The Time of his Birth is not liable to the fame 
Uncertainty J he was Contemporary with So^ 
phocles the Tragic Poet, and flourifhed between; 
the eighty-fifth and ninety-firft Olympiad* 

Being admitted to the Freedom oi Athens y 
he profefled himfelf an Enemy to Tyranny and 
Corruption, and reformed the Government more 
by his Comedies, than \i he had Cat at lYv^'fti^^S. 

G 3 ^ 
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of theCouncil, and had held theRcins of Power 
in his own Hands. He reprefented the Vices 
of. the principal Citizens upon the Stagehand 
had the Courage to exhibit the leading Men 
to the People in their proper Charadters* He 
openly cenlurcd the People's Perverfion of Juf- 
tice, and was not afraid to attack the public 
Worlhip of the Gods and the national Super- 
ftition, without dreading the Refentment which 
Mfchjlui and Euripides had fufFcrcd before upon 
the fame Occafion. Indeed, his Works, which 
Time has preferved to us, are a valuable Syftem 
oF pertinent Refleftions upon the Government 
of the Athenian State through the whole Couriib 
oi th^ PekponneJianV^ 2iT \ and they are a faithful 
and ftriking Picture of the State ^ad Manners 
of the Athenians during that Periods 

This fair Side of his Character does not coiv» 
ceal theBlemifhes that lie upon his Good -nature,^ 
. if not upon his HoneJBy, in refpeft to the pro- 
feffed Hatred with which he purfued Socrates and 
Euripides^ two of the greateft Men in the Com- 
monwealth oi Athens: One Anytus^ it feems,with 
other Citizens, engaged in a Defign againft the 
Life and Reputation oi Socrates \ but confidering 
that his Credit was fo great with the Magiftrates 
' and People, upon Account of his many excellent 
Qiialities, that they feared to bring him to a 
fair Trial, they chofe to attack him by flander- 
ous and bafe Afperfions, to reprefent him as a 
ridiculous, idle Perfon, as a fiHy captious Ca- 
iriller, that would difpute on both Sides the 
Qiicftion, and give a Plaufibility to Error, but 
particularly, as one that defpifed the Gods and 
tbe citabiiiaed Worfhip, and would introduce 
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ftrange Dodrines and Innovations in Religion. 
For this Purpole "thfey bribed Artftophanes with a 
Sum of Money, to drefs up the great Socrata 
in a Fool's Coat in one of his Plays, which he 
did, and for that Purpofe wrote his Comedy of 
The Clouds* But when it came to be performed 
upon the Stage, thePeopk were aftoniflied to fee 
the Philofopher treated with fuch Indignity, and 
at the iirft Time of afting fcorned the Repre- 
fentation ; but upon the fecond exhibition, the 
People, naturally envious of Men of fuperior 
Learning and Worth, enjoyed the Wit, and 
bcftdwed the Prize upon the Writer with gene- 
ral Confent. This Story is told by MUan ^ but 
his Authority is difputed ; and there are Reafons 
to believe that the Comedy of The Clouds was 
a<5ied but once upon the Athenian Stage. , Be- 
fides, Charpentier^ in the Life of Socrates^ ob- 
ferves, that Ariftophanes compofed the Play of 
The Clouds yheczu(e Archelausy King cA Maceion^ 
had a better Opinion of that Philofopher than 
ofhimfelf. 

Euripides was denominated the Philofophi- ~ 
cal Poet; and the Rules and Difcipline of the 
old Philofophy were exceeding ftrift, and quite 
repugnant to the Licentioufnefs of the old 
Comedy, of which Arijiophanes was the chief 
Writer, as Menander of the new ; this feems 
to be a principal Reafon of the Hatred of this 
Comic Writer to Euripides, Befides, Socrates ne- 
ver chofe to be prefent in the Athenian Theatre, 
but during the Performance of the Pieces of 
this Tragedian, which without doubt increafed 
the Enmity. Arijiophanes^ in the Comedy of 
the FrogSy fuppofes that Bacchus counterha* 

G 4 \wv£vw^ 
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lancing zVcrk of Euripides in the Scales agairtft^ 
aVerfe of/EfchyluSy always found that of ^^i^ 
ius to weigh moft.. 

There is no Account of the Tinie or Plac€ 
of AriJlophanes^% Death, but he is iuppofedto 
have lived to a very great Age. Plato^ his great 
Friend and Admirer, compofoi an honorary Dif^ 
tich to his Memory, which may feicvc for an Epi- 
taph. 

Ai x^^f »'•«?» ^c. 

Xhe Gtzce^ Jearching for a Shrim refin^d^ 
Fisp^d it in ArifiophanesV Mind. 

Of ftfty-*four Comedies which he wrote, aci^ 
cording to Suidasy vc have tsjom but eleven left« 

The Grecian Comedy was ufually divided 
into the Oldy the Middle^ and the New : The 
firft expofed the Vices of the greateft Perfons by 
Name^ and without Difguife ; this licentiotis 
Mode of Writing is condemned by Her^a ift 
his Axt of Poetry, 

'^^^In vitJum Lih^rtas excidity &c* 

The old Comedy was cultivated by Eupclisaxvi 
Cratinus\ Cratinus firft introduced tnreePerfonSj^ 
and methodized this Species of the Drama ; he 
chaftifed the Bad, and mixed together what waa 
ufeful and agreeable. This Llcentioufnefs and 
open Raillery of the Stage was inhibited by a 
Law that was enafted whe^ the thirty Tyrants 
governed Athens^ To this fucceeded the MiddU 
Comedy, which cenfured and lafhed real Vicci^ 
under fiftitious Names. The tfew Comedjf 
Bcfotroed the Stage into Civility and good Man-^ 

ners^ 
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nerSy and obliged the Poet to make ufe of fifti- 
tious Actions, and imaginary Names,, without 
any particular Reflcchons ; he was to exhibit • 
only a probable Deicription of Human Life. 

Aristophanes fucceeded Crdtinus in the* 
OWComiidyj for though Crtf/iw/w had muca im- 
proved Comedy, by difringuiflimg the Parts, dif- 
poung the A£ts, and incicufmg the Number of 
Aclors, yet Comedy wanted the Perfedlion which, 
it afterwards received froin Arijlophanes \ for 
whereas Eupolis ftudied to delight, and Cratinus^ 
to be fatirical, jfri/iophanes purfu/^d a Medium; 
and though he was not fo bitter asCratinus^ yet 
he was as vehement againft Delinquents. Crati" 
nus was vehement, and appeared brandiihing a 
naked Sword ; Eupolis was weighty and agree- 
able in his Acrimony, from the Novelty of'hisr 
fictitious Perfonages, hutAriJIaphanes was face- 
tioufly poignant; and as he was naturally cho« 
leric and bold, and a profefTed Enemy to Ser- 
vitude, and to all who endeavoured the Op- 
preiEon of their Country y the Times he lived 
in afforded ampie Occafion for him to exert his 
Wit, and exprefs hisAffedlion for his Country. 
The Athenians were then governed by Perfons 
who had no other object but toenflave the public 
Liberty ; Arijlophanes was foon fenfible of this, 
and like a generous Patriot expofed thefe in- 
fidious Defigns upon the public Stage^ CUonj. 
the Idol of the People, a powerful Demagogue, 
of a turbulent Spirit, and injurious to the City, 
firii: felt bis Satire : la his Com«dy termed Hip^ 
peisy the Poet himfetf aiSted the Perfo» of Cleon^ 
when every oac of the conmion Players decluicd 
§» daisgereus a Psut, ond ia a moft ;^^ulMa^^ni^ 
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ner expofed his ViHainy and Abufe of the Statr,- 
Cleon was condemned to pay a Mulft of five 
Talents to the Poet. 

Nor did his poetical Principles only lead him 
to fccure the State from theMagiftrates at home^ 
but he was as watchful againft the Enemy abroad : 
The Lacedemonians <f and others who wpre jea- 
lous of the Athenian Grandeur, looked upon 
Arijiophanes as a fmgk Battalion to the Athenians^ 
and thought it impoffible to aecompKlh their 
Purpofe, whilft his Counfels were purfued ; for 
he had made the Stage a School of political and 
military Arts : He did not flatter his Auditory,, 
but endeavoured to inftruA them by his • witty 
S area fins. His Comedies have been efteemed 
an exa£i: Hiftory of Athens. This made Plata 
recommend them to Dionyjius^ King of Syracufe^. 
who was defirous of underftanding the Greei 
Tongue, and the Maxiqis of the Athenhan State 
This Poet has been }K\My condemned by the 
Learned, particularly by Cicero^ for traducing 
the greateft Men of hi« Age, as Pericles^ Alci^ 
hiades^ Socrates ^ EuripideSy and the moft emi- 
nent Perfonages in the Commonwealth-. 

After the immoderate Liberty of the Stage 
was fiipprefled, and the Poets had fufFeredfor 
their licentious Abufc, particularly Eupolisy. 
. who was drowned by AUibiades fop his Play 
termed Dipper^ the Chorus that was mpftly con- 
cerned ia thefe Railleries was filenced,, and the 
Parabafeks or Digreffions i ntix)d uced .. The Di- 

t regions contained Refleftiona on theDiftionor 
rompofition of the Poets,, or m a general man- 
ner glaiiced at the Vices of the Citizens, with- 
out mientioniag^ Names j or if the Names wcrr 

intended), 
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intended, it was under Difguife ; aiid this wa^ 
the Origin of middle Comedy. In the Reign of 
Alexander the Great, there was a Law made^ 
that a Sufpicion of Scandal was actionabicy 
though noNanies were mentioned. This intire- 
ly fuppreffed the Licontioufnefs of the Stage,. 
and gave Birth to the new Comedy, where the 
Perfons are fidlitious, anj thj Prologue fupplics 
the Place of the Chorus, Philemon and Menan^ 
^ifr excelled in this kind of Comedy. FrifchlinuSy 
m his Life oi AriJiophaneSy is of Opinion, that 
the Plutus of this Poet was compofed after the 
lirft Edict of the States. His CocaltiSy where 
there is only a Prologue and no Chorus, is of 
the Species of the new Comedy, as VoJJius and 
Frifchlinus oh{erve. Thus, fays /^o^«x, Comedy, 
which at firftwas nothing but aChorus without 
A<£tors, was made to coniift of a Number of Ac- 
tors without any Chorus, . 

The new Comedy differed much from the 
eldj particularly the old Comedy employed va- 
rious kinds of Verfe, the ne7V ufed only Iambics^ 
and Trochaics, The new was more elegant and 
equal in its Style, the Di6lion of the old more 
grand, and the Style lefs equal. This wtis the 
main circumftance along with other Thinijs, 
hcy^VoJJius^ that rmdc Plutarch prtfcr Menander 9 
DiiSlion fo much to Arijlophanes^s. Plutarch eon^ 
demns Arijlophanes for his unequal Style,. Obfcu- 
rity of Diftion, for being impertinent, loqua^ 
cious, trifling, arrogant, and haughty, for ob-- 
ferving no Decorum, for making his Perfons^ 
ipeak only what occurred to him,, fo that we 
cannot diftinguifli from the Style^ whether the 
Fathfijf oc the SoJXy a Ruftic or a Deity- be d\{- 
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courfing. But, {zys Plutarch^ Menander^sHiC" 
tion was agreeable to the Condition, Age, ai>d 
Nature of every Perfon, and incredibly perfua- 
five. The Theatre v^ras always fullof theLeara* 
ed when his Plays were afted, and they were a 
Relaxation tothePhilofophers from their intenfe 
and deep Meditations, Menander^s Jefts were 
elegant, Jrijlophanes^s bitter and rude, and of a 
titing, fharp, and galling Virulence. He cor* 
Fupted his Reprefentations in conftituting a ma- 
licious, and not a polite Art, and in making 
his Ruflics ftupid, and not circumfpedb, his 
Amours grofs and not decent, and his Jefts fuch 
as ihould be laughed at, rather than excite 
Laughter. 

It muft be confelTed, there are many Things 
fcurrilous, obfcene, and paltry in Jrijiophanes ;, 
Ijjtft thofe who apologize for him, particularly 
JErifchlinus<^ fay, he has many things grave and 
good, and that the Faults laid to his Charge do 
not occur in all his Comedies, but only in fome^ 
and that feldom ; and therefore the whole of his. 
Poetry is not to be cciidcinned. His Chara&ers^ 
they plead J are conformable to thePerfons of the 
DrawOy who are often diflioneft Servants, ava- 
ritious old Men, libidinous Women, and the 
like,^ fo that the Poet was obliged to reprefeflit 
liis Perfoiis fuch as they really were ^ and the 
jLeafon why hecharaderizes fuch Perfons, was to» 
comply with the Humour of the Age» which re- 
lifhed nothing elfe.. Thus theEnd excufes him,i 
becaufe Mirth andMersiincnt was the only Scope 
Ckf Gj^etk Comedy. Another Flea for thefe CI^-* 
rafters, is thcCorreftion of Vice^by ridiculing 
apd exp<)&iig the Vicious^ and therefore he did 

not hang 
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nbtbing unbecoming a Comedian in his Imita- 
tion of fuch Pcrfons. The Odes of his Chorus^ 
have indeed fomething of Tragedy in them, be- 
caufe the Gods and GoddelTes are here invoked ^ . 
and indeed^ he fometimes aiFe£ts a Tragic ii^ead 
(^a Comic Style^ which i/or^c^, the moft exa£t 
Reformer of the Stage^ fometimes allows.- 

Verfibus exponi Tragiciiy &c. 

jf Comic Story htrtes aTragic StyUy &c» 

Rapin, the French Critic, aggravates what- 
ever has been advanced againd the Character of 
this Greek Poet : He is peevifli in his Cenfures 
of him, andrefolves to allow him no critical In* 
dulgence» jlrijiophanes^ lays he, is not exa^l 
in the Contrivance of his Fables,, nor are his 
Fi6tions probable. He fcurrilizes Perfons toa 
grofly and too openly. SocrateSy whom he afFe<fls 
to ridicule in his Comedies^ had a more de- 
licate Air of Raillery than he, but was not fo 
ihameiefs. It is true, he proceeds, Arijlophanes^ 
writ during the Diforder and Licentioufnefs 
of the old Comedy,, and underliood the Hu- 
mour of the Athenian People, who were eafily 
difgufted with the Merit of extraordinary Per- 
fons, whom he exerted his Wit to abufe, that 
he might pleafe the Populace* After all, he de- 
l^hts us no otherwise than by bis BufFoonry.. 
ihzt Ragoii/iy compofed of fcventy-fix Syllables 
in the laTt Scene of his Comedy^ the EcclefiafoU" 
faiy would be damned to everlafting Fame in our 
Age. His Language is often obfcure, low, and 
trivial; and his affefted play upon Words, his. 
ContrapoiitioAS of oppoTite Terms to each other v 
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^he heterogeneous Medley of his Style, of Tragic 
and Comic, of Serioas and Buffoon, of Grave 

. and Familiar, is barbarous, and his WitticifmSy 
when fcrutinized, often prove falfe. 

This Refle<ftion upon the Writings of-^rj^*- 
phanesy is a fpecies of falfe Criticifm, and highly 
injurious to the Charailer of this Gr^^i Poet ; 
but the Bitternefs of it is correfted by the Opi- 
nion of better Judges, particularly by a Lady 
of the fame Nation. MikLe Fevre^ in the Pre- 
face to her Tranflation of fome Comedies of 
AriJiophaneSy remarks that many excellent In- 
ftruiSions are to be found in this Author, ©f 
great ufe to the Politician and the Soldier. He 
affcmbled the Speftators, fays flie, not to burn 
Incenfe under their Noftrils, or to divert them 
with BufFoonry and Folly, but to give them folid 
Advice, which he knew^howto make them relifh, 
by feafoning it with a thoufand pleafant Inven- 
tions, which no body but himfelf was able to con- 
trive. Never had any Man better Skill in dif- 
cerning the ridiculous Part, nor a mental Verfa- 
tility more ingenious to make it appear : His cri- 
tical Remarks are natural and eafy, and, which is 
a Circumftance of rare Occurrence, notwith- 

. {landing he is fo copious^ he ftill fuftains the 
Delicacy of his Charafter* She adds, that the 
Attic Spirit, of which the Ancients fo much 
toafted, appears more in Ariflophanes^ than in 
any other Author of Antiquity ; but what is 
moft vo be admired in him, is, that he is always 
foabfoluteaiviafter of theSubjcfl: he treats, that 
with all the Eafe imaginable, he finds a Way in 
which to make thofe very Things which at firft 
might appear Uie moft remote from his Subjed^ 
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fall in naturally ; and that even his moft lively 
and leaft expefted Excurfions feemed but as the 
natural Refults of thofe Incidents he had pre- 
pared. Nothing, as fhe further tells us, caa 
be more ingenious than the whole Contrivance 
of the Comedy called The Clouds ; and what flie 
moft admires,, is, that thePotet has fo accurately 
imitated the Air and Humour of Socrates in the 
ridiculous Part, which iis done fo naturally, 
that a Man would really think he heard Socrates 
himfelf fpeak : She was fo much charmed with 
this Piece, that after fhe had tranflated it, and 
had read it two hundred times over, fhe did 
not find herfelf in the leafl cloyed, which was» 
more than fhe would fay of any other Piece* 
The Style of Ai'ijlophanes^ fhe concludes, is as 
agreeable as his Wit; for befides its Purity,, 
force, and Sweetnefs, it has a certain Harmony 
which founds fo pleafant to the Ear, that the 
very perufal of him is extremely deliginful : 
When he has occafion to ufe the common ordi- 
nary Style, he does it without employing any 
Exprelfion that is abjedt and vulgar, and when 
he has a mind to exprefs himfelf loftily, in his 
higheft Flight he is never obfcure. He was re- 
puted, fays Gyraldus^ the moft eloquent of all 
the Athenians^ who looked upon him as the moft 
eonfiderable of their Beaux Efpriis ; he abounds 
with fine Sentiments ; there is in his Inven- 
tion a Variety that is furprifing,. but yet agree- 
able ; he underftood how to give every thing 
its Turn, which gave him the Preference above 
all the other Comic Poets. Let no Man, fays^ 
Scaliger^ pretend tounderftand the^///VDialeCT, 
■who is not perfeftly acq^uainted with the Style 
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oi ArtJIophanes \ in him are to be found all the 
jf///V Ornaments, which made %U Chryfojiome 
fo much admire him, that he always laid hinv 
under his Pillow when he went to fleep. 

I T has been obferved before, that Arijlo'- 
phanes profeffed himfelf upon all Occafions, z. 
zealous Advocate for public Liberty, but Mr. 
Rimer has entered more particulai^ly into that 

Sart of his Chara6ler. He was, fays he, a 
Ian of wonderful Zeal for Virtue, and the 
Good of his Country j he laid about him with 
an undaunted Refolution, like fome Chriftiaa 
Martyr for his Faith and Religion. He tilted 
at all manner of Vice, wherever he faw it,^^ 
vere it in the greateft Philofophers, thegreateft 
Poets, the Generals or Minifters of State. The' 
Per/tan Embaffador was furprifed to obferve 
the Athenian Government turning out, dif- 
gracing, impeaching, banifhing, outlawing, 
and attainting the Great Men, as the Poet 
hinted or held up his Finger ; ncJt underftand- 
ing the Athenian Temper, he was aftonifhed 
at the Man. And for all the D^mocracyy no 
lefs bold was he with his Sovereign Legijlative 
People^ reprefenting them takingBribes, felling 
their Votes, and bought off. He tells them, that 
the Government had no i)ccafion for Men of 
}f^it or Honejiy \ the moft ignorant, the molt 
impudent, and the greateft Kafcal, flood faireft 
for a Place, and was the beft qualified to be their 
Chief Minifter- He tells them nothing fliall 
jfright him ; Truth and Honefty are on his Side,, 
' he has the Heart of //i?rc«/^j, will fpeak what is 
^ juft and generous, though Cerberus^ and all the 
: ikeniiel of Hell-hounds were loo'd upon him : 
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But then, fays Rtmer^ his Addrefs was admi-- 
rable; he would make, the Truth vifible' and pal* 
pable, and every way feniible to them. The 
Art and the Application, his ftrange Fetches, 
his lucky Stars, his odd Inventions, the wild 
Turns, Keturn^^ and Counter-turns were ne«» 
ver matched, nor axe ever to be reached again. 
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A Sicilian Poet, a Native of Syracufe\ he 
'^^ flouriflied about the hundred and twenty- 
third Olympiad. Of what Lineage^ or of what 
Condition hi Parents were, is uncertain, thek 
Karnes only remain ; his Father was Praxagtfr^ 
and his Mother Philina. Wc arc informed of 
this by an Epigram ufually prefixed to bis Paf» 
Jorals: 

Fm not ^ Chios, but I do declare^ 
I breathed firji the Syracufian Air^ 
Son ^Praxagoras and fam*d Fhilinz, 
And 'tis my own Mufs dilates what I foj^ 

There are two of his Idyllia remaining, in- 
fcribed to Hiero^ K^ing of Syracufe^ and to 
•Ptolemy PhiladelphuSj King of Egypt j which fix 
the Time in which he flourifhed. The Ex* 
ploits of this Hiero are celebrated by Polybiusy 
in the firft Book of his Hiftory ; who though he 
was a Prince of fignal Courage and Renown, 
and diftinguiflied himfelf by extraordinary 
Atchicvements in War, yet feems to have 
had no great Efteera for Learning or learned 
Men. Ti6^<?fr/V«j complains of this in his fix- 
4eenth Idyllium ; and upon this Account it is 

Cu^jQoiibd 
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fuppofcd that he left Syracufe^ and applied ta 
the Egyptian Court, where, as it appears by Iris 
feventeenth Idylliumj he met with honourable 
Encouragement and Proteftion. 

Nothing more is recorded of the Life of 
this Poet : If we believe Ovid^ he was put to a 
violent Death hy Hieroj King of Sicily y for re-» 
£e6Ung upon him in his Writings* 

Utque Syracufio pra^riSia fauce Poeta^ 
Sic anima taqueojit via claufa tiue* 

The Compofitions of this Poet are diftin- 
guiflied by the Ancients by the Name of Idyllia^ 
which Title was given them to exprefs theShort- 
nefs and Variety of thefe Compofitions 5 they 
. would now be intitled, MifcellanieSy or Poems 
§nfeveral Qccafions. The Nine firft and the 
Eleventh are confeffed to be true Paftoral ; fe- 
veral of the others are Poems addrefled to parti* 
cular Friends, and written on particular Occa- 
fions. He has compofed in feveral forts of 
Poetry, and fucceeded in all. The native Sim-* 
plicity and eafy Freedom of his Paftorals are ini- 
mitable. Virgil himfelf fometimes invokes the 
Mufe of Syracufey. when he imitates him in his 
Bucolicsy and in feveral Paffages tranflates him* 

Prima Syracufio dignata eji ludere Verfuy 
Nojira nee erubuit fyhas habitare Thalia. 

QuiNTiLiAN allows him to be admirable in 
hi|^ Kind, but when he adds, that his Mufe is 
not only fhy of appearing at the Bar, but in 
the City too, it is evident that this Remack. 
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mufl be reftrliSted to his Paftorals. In fev^ 
of his other Poems, he manifefts a Strength of 
Reafon and Politenefs, that would qualify hitn 
to plead among the Orators, and render him 
acceptable in the Courts of Princes. In his 
fmaller Poems of Cupid ftung. Adorns killed by 
the Boar, and others, you have the Spirit and 
Delicacy of Anacrem ; in his Hylas and Com« 
bat oi Pollux and Amyciis^ he is much more pathe- 
tic, clear, and agreeable than Apollonius on the 
fame, or any other Subject* In his Converfa- 
tion ofAlcmena and TirefiaSj of Hercules j and the 
old Servant oi Augeas^ '\t\CyniJca znAThyonicbus^ 
and the Women going to the Ceremonies of Adh- 
nijSj there is all the £afe and engaging Fami- 
liarity of Humor and Dialogue which reign in 
thtOdyJJey; and in Hercules deftroying the Xipn 
ofNemeay you have the Spirit andMajefty of the 
Iliad. The Panegyric upon King Ptolemy vi 
juftly efteemed aModel of Perfection in this Spe- 
cies of writing. Both in that excellent Poem, 
and the admirable Hymn upon Caflor^xAPolluxy 
he has celebrated his God and his Hero with that 
Delicacy and Addrefs, with thofe fublime'and' 
graceful Expreffions of Devotion and Refpe£l, 
that in Politenefs, Smoothnefs of Dii^ion, and 
Refinement of praifmg without Difguft or Ap- 
pearance of Adulation, he has equalled Colli" 
machusy and in Loftinefs and Flight of Thought 
fcarce yields to Pindar or Homer. 

The Eclogue is the moft confiderable of thefc 
littlePoems ; it is animage of the Life of Shep- 
herds, therefore theSubjeft is low, and has no- 
thing great m the Genius of it, itsBufinefs is to 
defcribe the Loves, the Sports, the Jealoufies, the 
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"Difputcs, the Quarrels, the Intrigues, thePaf- 

iions, the Adventures, and all the little Affairs 

of Shepherds. So that the Charader muft be 

fimple, the Wit eafy, the Expreffion common ; 

it muft have nothing that is exquifite, neither 

in the'Thoughts, nor in the Words, nor in any 

Forms of Speech. The true Charadler of the 

Eclogue is Simplicity and Modefty ; its Figures 

arefweet; the Paffions tender; the Conceptions 

eafy ; and though fometimes it may be paffionate, 

and admit little Tranfports, and little Defpairs, 

yet it never rifes fo high as to be fierce or violent; 

Its Narrations are fhort, Defcriptions concife^ 

the Thoughts ingenious, the Manners innocent, 

the Language pure, the Verfe flowing, the TLx'*> 

preffions plain, and all the Difcourfe natural ; 

for paftoral Eclogue is not loquacious and in-* 

trufive. The Models to be propofed in order 

to fucceed in this fort of Poefy are Theocritus 

and VirgtL Theocritus is more fweet, more 

natural, more delicate by reafon of the cha- 

raderiftic nature of the Gnek Tongue. Virgil 

is more judicious, more exa6l, more regular, 

more modeft bv the charaSeriftic Nature of his 

own elegant Mind, and by the Genius of the 

Latin Tongue. Theocritus bath more of all the 

Graces that conftitute the ordinary Beauty of 

Poetry; l^/r^// hasmorejgood Senfe, more Vigor, 

more Elevation, moreA&defty. After all, The^^- 

critus is the Original, Virgil \% only the Copy, 

though fome things he hath imitatea fo happily, 

that they equal the Original in many places, 

Manilius in his fecondBwk gives us ^ juftCba* 

^ ra^er of this Poet : 
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The fweet Theocritus with fofieji Strains^ 
Makes piping Pan delight Sicilian Swains^; . 
Thro* his /moot h Reed no ruftic Numbers mov^i 
But all is Tendernefsj and all is Love^ 
As if the Mufes fate in ev*ry Vale^ 
Infpir*d the Song, a?id told the melting Tale% 

Though Theocritus -wzi not the Inventor of 
the Bucolic Verfe, yet he is allowed to be the 
firft who brought it to Perfedion : That which 
diftinguifhes him, fays Dry den, from all other 
Poets both Greek and Latin, and which r&ifes 
him even above Virgil in his Eclogues, is the 
inimitable Tendernefs of his Paffions, and the 
natural Expreffion of them in Words fo becom- 
ing of a PaftoraL A Simplicity (hines through 
all he writes ; he fliews his Art and Learning 
by difguifing both. His Shepherds never rif« 
above their Country Education in their Com- 
plaints of Love. There is the fame Difference 
betwixt him and Virgil, as there is betwixt 
Taffo\ Aminta, and the Paftor Fido of Guarini^ 
Virgirs Shepherds are too well read in the Phi*- 
lofophy of Epicurus and Plato ; and GuarinVs 
feem to have been bred in Courts. But Theo^ 
critus and Tajfo have taken theirs from Cottages 
and Plains : It was faid oiTaJfo in relation of 
his Similitudes, Mai efce dal Bofco\ that he ne- 
ver departed from the Woods, that is, all his 
Comparifons were taken from the Country; 
The fame may be faid oiTheocritus \ he is fof- ' 
ter than Ovid^ he touches thePaffions more de- 
licately, and performs all this out of his own • 
Fund, without diving into the Arts and Sciences 

>. y for 
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for a Supply. ' Even his Doric Dialed has an 
incomparable Sweetnefs in its Clownifhnefs, like 
a fair Shepherdefs in her Country Ru Act, talk- 
ing in a Torkjhire Tone. This was impoffible 
for Virgil to imitate, becaufe the Severity of the 
Roman Language denied him that Advantage. 
Spenfer has endeavoured it in his Shepherd's Ca^ 
lendar^ but it can never fucceed in the Englijh 
Language. 

FoNTENELLE woiild imprefs us with a difFe- 
rent Idea of this Poet ', fometimes thefe Shep- 
herds are too exalted in their Strains, as when 
they fpeak thus j 

Gods^ whenjhe viewed how Jirong was thefurprife ! 
Her Soul took fire and fparkled through her ^Eyes ; 
flow did her PaJJiom^ how her Fury move ! 
How foon foe plung'd into tV Abyfs of Love / 

These Sentiments are very natural to the. 
Paffions of Love. Fontenelle is very faftidious ; 
Theocritus can neither pleafe him with his De- 
licacy, nor with his Rufticity \ for after this, 
he complains that Theocritus lets his Shepherds 
fink as much tOQ low, as before they were raifed 
too high above their native Genius. The Imi- 
tations of Nature in this Poet ar^ very piftu-* 
jefque and juft ; for he that imitates rude and 
uncultivated Nature is no lefs a Poet, than he 
who imitates her in her moft polifhed State> 
opd in her greateft Perfe^lion. 
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»T-» H I S Writer flouriflied in the Reign of the 
* great Patron of Learning, Ptolemy Phila- 
delphtts^ King of Egypt ^ who retained him with 
Theocritus^ Gallimachus^ and the moft eminent 
l^oets of the Age, encouraged them by his Mu- 
nificence and princely Favours, and efteenfied 
them the principal Conftellation of his Court. 
His Love of Poetry advanced him to a Star ia 
this poetical Pleiasy which (hone with fo much 
Luftre in that Reign^ There is little left to 
Pofterity, from which to collect any fatisfadtory 
Account of the Life and Writings o( Lycophron : 
We are informed only, that he was born at the 
QityofChalcis in Eubtta ; his Father Was SoceluSj 
by rrofeiEon a Grammarian, who took all pof- 
ilble Care of his Education, but dying, left his 
Son young, who by good Fortune fell into wor- 
thy Hands^ and was adopted by Lycus the Hifto* 
riographer. His Works that remain, give us no 
Reafon to doubt of his Proficiency ; his Induilry« 
and Application to Learning, and his Accom- 
plifhments in the Arts and Sciences, could not 
be concealed ; they were foon obferved, and, 
undoubtedly, recommended him to the Favour 
of the Egyptian Court. There it is fuppofed he . 
fpent the greatefl Number of his Day$ ; the 
Time of his Death is uncertain, we have fomft 
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Account of the Manner in which he made his 
Exit, for we are tolcf by Ovid^ that he died by 
the Point of an Arrow. 

Utque cothurnatum periiffehycophrom narranU 

In Ibin, 

Lycophron was the Author of many Works; 
he wrote fome. Things in Profe, particularly 
Eflays upon Criticifm ; but his Genius led him' 
chiefly to Poetry, in all Kinds of which he is 
(aid to have excelled, from the Loftinefs of Tra- 
gedy, (of which he wrote twelve, the Names of 
which are mentioned by Suidas) to the humble 
Spirit of Anagram, which claims the honour of 
his Invention. The voluminousWritin^sof this 
Poet have all perifhed by Time, except one Piece, 
his Cajfandra, or his Infane Prophetefs^ which 
has reached the prefent Age. 

The Story of this unhappy Princefs is well- 
known, and commonly itarrated in the following. 
manner. CaJJ'andra was the Daughter oiPriam^ 
King oiTroy^ and was beloved by y^o/&, whd 
finding her not at all afFedted by his Courtlhip^ 
but Qoy and inflexible, refol ved at all Events to 
gratify his Defires; and in order to influence her 
Love, and engage her Compliance, promifed her 
the Gift of Prophecy and Divination. She firft 
got poifeflion of the Reward, but then refufed to- 
anfwer the Terms upon which it was granted, and 
would by no means admit his Embraces. This 
fo enraged his Divinity, that he refolved to re- 
venge the Injury, and fo ordered it, that though 
Ihe foretold Truth, fhe wa? never to be believed. 
Accordingly (he was fo far from being credited, 

that 
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fSiat^^er Predi<5tions were defpifed and derided^ 
when ihe foretold the Misfortunes that were to 
befall her Country; her Infpiration therefore 
proved a Torment and Affli6tion to her, inftead 
of a divine Favour. 

This Fable is the Foundation of Lycophron^% 
Piece. Caffandra^ or, as fhe was otherwife cal- 
led, Alexandra^ is fuppofed to be immured in a 
clofe Tower, as well to keep her from frightening 
the People, as to try whether folitary Confine- 
ment might not ultimately reftore her to her right 
Mind. During thisReftraint, her fuperftitious 
old Father commands the Keeper to bring him 
a pun£lual Account of all that the Princeis had 
uttered under her enthuflaftic Paroxyfm, The 
Recital made by the Keeper, is the For7n of the 
Poem. He begins with aPromifeof Faithfulnefs, 
and^ having hinted to the King how different a 
Mode of Diciion {he had now ufcd from her com- 
mon S train, appearing ameer Sphinx^ and affecting 
the darkeft andmoft perplexed Thoughts and Ex- 
preflions ; he.proceeds to repeat her whole intri- 
cate Speech to the King* In which, beginning 
at the Voyage of Paris, who had then failed for 
Spqrta^ on his amorous Expedition, (he throws 
out in a moft miferable Rant a Predidlion of all 
the Calamities which fliould be occafioned by 
this Adventure : The Miferies of the ten Years 
Siege of Troy, and the no lefs ftrange Difafters 
that ihould happen as well to the returning Vic- 
tors, as to the difperfed Remains of the common 
People. At laft flie inquires into the original 
Caufe of the Quarrel between Europe and jf/ifi, 
and having defcriled the Rape of Europay 'he 
V.oj^ q{ th^ JrgcnautSy and the other famo: s 

Ha 0.\ 
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old Contefntions, Ihe looks forward to the Dc- 
figns of Xerxes againft Greece 5 and Having reached 
the Times that were fubfequent to Alexander the 
Great, fhe there breaks off, on a fudden Recol-^. 
ledion, that no body will at prefent believe her. . 
Then the Keeper, with a fhort Epilogue addreiTed 
to the King, conchides the Poem, which is a kind 
of KX2i%\c Monody^ or Soliloquy of a finglePerfon. 

Lycophron is condemned as a Writer un- 
pleafant and almoft unintelligible, and therefore 
is called, the turbid or myftertom ; but it muft 
be confidered, that theNature of hisSubjed led 
him into an obfcure Style, and into a Darknefs 
of Expreflion that is ftrangc and frantic. But 
whoever blames this Writer fonthe Temerity of 
his Defign, cannot fail to applaud him for the 
Greatnefs of his Succefs. In portraying the 
Image of common Madnefs, it is enough to be 
decently abfurd. But when the Phrenzy is 
fuppofed to be divine, and the Fit to proceed 
from a jniraculous Tranfport, then there muft 
be a dark Confiftcncy of Speech, as well . as an 
apparent Diftradlion. There muft be the ob- 
fcure Certainty, as well as the open Fury of 
an Oracle. And what could better anfwer fuch 
a Proie£t, than to join in one wild Difcourfc 
almoft all the Te«ns, and almoft all the Adven- 
tures, of the moft copious Language, and of 
the moft copious Hiftory in the World. 

If we add to this, the Livelinefs of the tranf- 
porting Paffion, and the artificial Strangenefsof 
the DigreiHons, it will not be honour enough to 
characterize this Piece, as the beft Epitome of 
the Grecian Tongue, and of the Grecian Fables |. 
but JLycopbron will maintain his Seat in the Con- 

ftellation 
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flellation of Poets, however fome late Critics 
have attempted to degrade him, and drag him 
from his Sphere. And though we fhould fup- 
pofe that he formerly made but a dark Figure 
in that Station, yet the cloudy Spots arc now 
happily removed, the Riddles and Myfteries are 
explained, and Cajfandra is at lafl come into 
Credit and Eftecm, principally owing to the 
excellent Edition which the illuftrious Dr. 
Potter publilhed of this Poem, on which his 
fingular Knowledge of the Greek Language, 
Cuiloms, and Hiftory, hath poured fuch criti- 
cal Light and Glory. 

This Greek Writer, in his Caffandra^ gives 
5an Accouiit of the Manner oiHercules\ Death, 
which I think is to be found in no other Author. 
•He fays, that he was devoured by a Sea-Dog, 
named Carcharias^ whom Neptune had fent 
againft him. And the Scholiaft of Lycophron 
tells us^ tiiat this great Fifli being ready to 
fwallow Hejione^ the Daughter of Laomedon^ 
Hercules advanced, and threw himfelf armed 
into the Mouth of theMonfter; and having 
torn his Entrails, he got out of his Belly, hav- 
ing left nothing behind him but his Hair, and 
that from hence //^r^«/^j was called T.if<T'T=p'3', 
becaufe he was three Nights in the Belly of the 
Monfter. ThcophylaSf mentions this Fable, and 
applies it to JonaSy who was fwallowed by a. 
Whale- 
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A Famous Greet Poet, a Native of Cyrene^ a 
•*^ Town in Africa \ he is frequently diftin- 

fuiffied by the Tide of Battiades^ which gave 
)ccafion to conclude, that he was the Son of 
one Battus ; but the Name is with more Reafon 
afTumed from Battusj King and Founder of 
Cyreney from whom Strabo fays he declared 
himfelf defcended. Though it is difficult to 
-£x the Time of his Birth, yet it is certain he 
was one of the feven celebrated Poets, who 
were entertained in the Court of Ptolemy Phila^ 
delpbusy King of Egypty with whom he was in 
high Efteem. His Father placed him under 
the Care of Hermocrates, the Grammarian ; and 
whatever his Father's Name was, he acknow- 
ledged the Obligation he had received from him, 
by a well-written Epitaph, that occurs in the Jn^ 
ihologiay and which is a Confirmation of TWizr/zWs 
Judgment, who places Callimachus at the head 
of the Greek Epigrammatifts. The Father i$ 
fuppofed thus to addrefs himfelf to thole who* 
vifit his Tomb : 

*'orK tft^", &c. 

Stranger ! I beg not to be known^ but thus,. 
Father and Son of a Callimachus, 

H 4 CVieJ 
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Chief of a War^ the firji enlarged hii Namt^ 
Jnathe haft fung^ what Envy tie^er Jhall damni 
For uhom the Heavenly Mufe admir'd a Child^ 
On his grey Hairs the Goddefs always fmil^di. 

He taught Grammar iu Egypt with great Re* 
putation, oefore he appeared at Court ; among 
his other DifclpleSj Jpid/euius Rhodius^ Author 
of the j^rganautich^ was one, who having prove4 
ungrateful, and behaviog diirefpe(^fully to hist 
Mailer, CaUimaahus refented the ladignity,^ and 
wrote a bitter Inveftive againft him, which hct 
called Ibis^ from the Name of a Bird \jx Egypt^ 
which contamiaated its Bill bycleanfiog its Anus ^ 
ijatimating that the Offence given him by hia 
Scholar, was by foul Words and backbiting 
Speeches, and therefore he gave him this Name 
as a Token of Contempt and Infamy, and tqi 
mark him as a groveling faul-mouthed Fellow.. 
Ovi/ taking the Hint from hence, wrote a fiiarjp^ 
Satire againft a Perfon who had ufed him with 
the fame Treatment, and therefore in imitation 
of CalUmachuSy diftinguiihed him by the fame- 
Name. Though this ^pollomus was called ^/i^ 
(liusy becaufe he had lived long ^t Rhodes^ yet he 
was not born there, but was a Native oiAlexan-^ 
iria^ where he died ; he was fent for from Rhodes^ 
to undertake the Office of Librarian to Ptolemy/ 
Euergetes Kii^g oi Egypt. 

The Favours Callimachus received in the 
Court of Ptohmy Philadelphus were continued to 
hi'n hy Ptolajiy Euergetes hisSucceflbr, in honour 
of whofe Qiieen he wrote his Poem called Cowa 
Berenices. The Account of this Fiftion is thu$ 
related ; When Ptolany Euergetes went on sa\ 

£^^;»editioA 
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Expedition into Syr/^, 5^rf«/V^ his Queen, out of 
the tenjder Regard fhe had for him, and being 
painfully anxious in regard to the Danger hisPer- 
fon might be expofedto in this War, made a Vow 
of corifecrating her Hair, (theFinenefs of which, 
it feems, conftituted her principal Beauty) if he 
returned fafe and unhurt. On his comino; back 
^gain with Safety and ample Succefs, fhe cut ofF 
her Hair to ^ccomplilh l>er Vow, and offered it 
up In the Temple, which Ptokmy Philadelphus^ 
kad built to his beloved Wife Arfmoe^ on the 
Promontory oi'Lephyrium in Cyprus^ by the Name 
of the, Zef hyria» Fenus. But the confecnited 
Hair being foon after loft, or perhaps contemp- 
tuoufly flung, away by the Priefts, which gave 
offence to Ptole?ny^ oneCono??, a Native of Safuos^ 
an artful Mathematician tlien at Jlexandria^ to- 
adorn thisSubjedl, and to ingratiate himfcL with- 
the Kins;, gave out, that this Heir v/as caught 
up into Heaven, and he there (hewed I'even Stars* 
near theT^/Vof theZ/^«, not then taken within, 
ahy Conftellation^ which he folemnly averred 
to be the Queen's confecratcd Hair. This Con- 
ceit was very agreeable to the Egyptian Court, 
and to theFIatterers it retained: and other Aftro- 
nomers unanimoufly corroborating the Storv, for 
fear of difobliging tne Kingy^ from hence Co7na Be 
reniceSy Berenice's Hatty became one of the Con- 
fidlatiom^ and continues under that Dcnomina-- 
tion to this Day. Callimaghus,, v/ho lived in thefe 
Times, took occafion ta compose a fine Elegy 
upon, the ^ueen^s Hair^ the Original of whicb 
\i loft, but aTiairilatioi^of it b^ Catullus remains* 
ftill among the Poetical Works of that elegant 
Wmer^ This Poem is commonly priulei Vv\.\v 

H 5 ^^ 
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the Works of TibuUus and Propertiusj anS may 
juftly vie with the moft exaft of their Perform- 
ances ; which juftifies the Remark of ^tuntiliany 
who obferves that Cailimathus pafled among the - 
firft and beft of their Elegiac Writers. Properttus. 
makes choice of him as a Model, and thinks it 
the greateft Honour to have his Works efteemed 
in the fame Clafs with the Verfes of this Poqt» 

Inter Callimachiy^/ erit placutjfe libellos^ 
Et cecinijfe modisy pure Poeta^ tuts* 

O may the Elegiac Strains of mine ^ 
Poet correSl^ he ever fung with thine I 

Callimachus was a very voluminous Wri- 
ter, his Excellency lay chiefly in fhort Com- 
pofitions ; but the Foundation of his Charadler. 
among the Ancients depended upon the nu- 
merous Pieces in the Elegiac Strain. Of thefe 
v/c have only the Hymn on Minerva^ sB at hy ani 
Catullus^s Tranflatlon of his poetical Eulogy oa 
Qiieen Berenice's Hair. He comppfed, if we be^ 
licve Suidas^ above eight hundred Poems ^ what 
rtmains of his Works, confiftingof a,fewHymnSi 
and Epigrams, was publiftied fometime ago by 
the ingenious Mademcifelle ie Fevre^ with Notes. 
and Remarks replete with fol id Learning. This 
Lady had a very high Opinion of her Author-. 
She fays in the Preface of her Edition, that ia 
aH the Writing? of the ancient Greeks y there ne- 
ver was any thine more elegant, nor more po- 
lifhed than the Works of Calhmachut :. Her Fa- 
ther Tanaquily in his Lives of the Greek Poets^ 
is of the fame Opinion ^ he tells us^ that the 
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Mode that Callimachus adopted in compofing his. 
Verfes, was both fimplfi and nervous, that Ca^ 
fullu9 and Propertiics often imitated him, and 
fbmetinies ftole from him. He was generally 
efteemed a very good Grammarian, fays Scaligcry 
yet he aiFe£led tiie moftobfcure, antique, and 
improper Words, in many of his Poems. He 
was a moft excellent Critic, and all the beft 
Judges agree, that we cannot fufficisntly deplore 
the Lofs of thofe many Pieces, he wrote on this 
Species of Learning. 

Le Fevre expatiates on the Praifes of this 
Poet; he was, fays he, one of the moft learned 
Men of his Age, and we cannot eafily find an- 
Author who has written a greater Number of 
Poems, though they were generally but ihort 
Pieces ^ for the AverCon he had to long and te- 
dious Works, made him often fay. That a great 
Book was a great Evil. But in this, he did by 
no means pleafe trie Critics of that Age, who- 
commonly thought, but withlittleRcafon, th:it 
Poets, like the Sea, fhould never be dry ; and that 
voluminous Abundance was the (rrcateft Excel- 
lency of a Writer. 

There were Critics in the laft Age who 
would by no means allow that Callnnactms ever 
hid any great Genius for Poetry, and amon"-, 
many others we find VoJJtus^ in. his Arte Poetical 
adopting this Opinion : It is probable they miohc 
form their Judgment from thefe Lines of :;;./;., 

Battiades toto femfer cantabitur Qrbe^ 
^uamvis ingenio nsn vaiety arte valet.' 

Gallimachus'i. Fraife Jhall never fail ^ 
Who not bj IVity biit'does by Art ^revatL 
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So that upon the Faith of Chidy ther baw 
taken it for granted^ that^ this Poet does ratojer ex- 
eel by Art and Labour than by Genius and Spirit. 
But Hehifius^ in his Preface to Hejiodj explaining 
this Place oi Ovid^ tells us, that when this Au- 
thor feems to accufe Callimachus for not having 
poflfcfled a Genius, his Meaning is, not. that hp 
wanted Invention, Subtilty, Addrefs, or Wit> 
but only that he is not natural enough, that he is* 
toQ elaborate, and has too much of Affediatio% 
as if he thought it more Honour to be a good 
Grammarian, than to be a true Po^t. Hence- 
without doubt it was, \X\zt Candidus Hefychius^ % 
late Author who afl'umes this fiftitious Name,, 
obferves, thztCaUimachus^ finding that the Wind, 
did not favour him, never duril venture into the 
open Sea, but always kept near the Shore, that 
fo he might the more eafiJy get inta Harbour ^ 
that is, he wanted a poetical Genius, whichele- 
vatesaPoet, and therefore never ventured to ua- 
dertalce a Work of too great a Length, 

This wtiy Objeftion his envious Rivals in- 
fiituted a^ainft Kim in his Life-time j they urged 
that his Mufe made very fhort Flights, and 
would attempt nothing of Length or Confe- 
quence. He gave a very irigenious. and fharp^ 
Repjy to this Charge, at the End of the Hymn to^ 
Apollo^ which feems to be comgofed and inttro- 
d'lced with all that Art, which Ovid fays confti- 
tufcs the great Excellency oiCalUmachus^ 

Sly Emj^in his Ear Apollo iold'^ 

H^^sj^ar that wrius kji than a Sfa can Bald':^ 

Apol]« 
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ApoMo fpurtfd the Monjkr off^ andfaid^ 
See v^ Euphrates how his Billows fpread\ 
Bui fee the Loads afMud that prefshis Side^ 
And foul the Water while they raife the Tide. 
But not with Liquor drawn at every Stream 
Great Ceres' Maids regale their heavenly Dame*, 
Butfome untainted cryflal Brook fupplies 
Itsjpotlefs Drops to purge the Sacrifice^ 

Thje Scholiafl on this Place obfcrvcs, that to 
ftop the Mouths of thefe Calumniators, the Poet, 
compofed his Hecate^ a Work of a larger Extent^ 
HOW loft, but frequently cited by Greek andi 
Roman Authoxs.. 
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jfPOLLONIUS^ the Son of Syllusy was tl 
•" Native oi Alexandria y and born under the 
Reign of Ptolemy Philadelphtis^ King of Egypt* 
He received his Education under Callimachus ; 
but the Scholar proved fo ungrateful, that the 
Mafter was obliged to give him a fevere Flagel- 
lation in a Piece he called Ibis. This Poet made 
his firfl: poetical Effay upon a Subjeft the moft 
remarkable in all Antiquity, the Expedition of 
the Golden Fleece^ which he called Argonauticar 
and wrote it in four Books. This Work he 
compofcd in his Youth, before his Judgment 
was matured and fettled : He was fenfibly con- 
vinced of his juvenile Miftake, by the Fate his. 
Poem experienced from the Public ; when it was 
recited it was condemned as a crude and futile, 
performance. He was fo afFefted by the Shame 
of this Difappointment, that he could not en:- 
dure to purfue his Studies at Alexandria^ but re- 
tired to Rhodts, Here he rejQded for fome Time,, 
which he employed with great Diligence and. 
Iwduftry, and for his Support inftituted a School 
of Rhetoric. Upon this Account he was djf- 
tinguiftied by the Name of Rhodius. Here if 
was that he corrected, and put the finifhing 
Hand to his Argonanticsy and had the Pleafure,, 
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upon its being publicly recited, of feeing it re- 
ceived with univerfal Applaufe, and himfelf ho« 
noured with the Freedom of the City. 

He foon after returned to Alexandria (where 
he publiihed his Poem) being fent for hy Ptolemyi 
Euergetes to fucceed Eratojihenes in the Care of 
the public Library. It is fuppofed he died in 
this 0£ice ; and what is fomewhat remarkable, 
he was buried in the fame Tomb with his Mafter 
Callimachus. 

. Argonauts was the Name given to thofe 
valiant Grecians who accompanied yafon to Col'* 
chosy in his Expedition for the Golden Fleece ^ 
they wer^ fo called from the Ship ^rg'^, in which, 
they (ailed, built by Argm^ it is faid, with the 
help oi Minervay of the Pine-Trces that grew 
in the Foreft oiPcleus or Dodona. The number 
of thefe Adventurers were fifty-two or fifty-four^ 
of whom Hercules,^ Hylasy Thefeus^ PirithouSy. 
Orpheus^ Peleus^ and Telamon^ celebrated Names 
both in Greek and Laiin Poefy, were the chief. 
Some fay ^k' Argonauts failed to Scythiay and. 
that the Golden Fleece was nothing, but the vaft 
Riches of that Country^ the Inhabitants .getting 
great Quantity . of Gold in the Rivers that ran 
from Moimt Caucafus. And becaufe they made 
ufe o{ Sheep'Jkins with the Wool on, to take up. 
this Metal in Powder, this Circumftance gav& 
Qccafion to their being Q2l\t^ Golden Fleeces, Se- 
veral Authors give. different Explications of this 
Fable, Jfome faying that the Golden Fleece figni- 
fies Virtue j anjd when Poets fpeak oVJcifon's con- 
c^uering Bulls that breathed outFiames, they 
defigned to reprefent by thefe furious Beafts, our 
iieadftrong and unruly Pa^ns. Others fay^ 
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that this Fable is aLefibn of Ch^ixuftry, denoting^ 
by the feveral Paflagescxf a tedious Voyage, the 
long and various Alterations of Bodies, before they 
are brought to thePerfedtion meant by the Goldcm 
Fleece. Suidas thinks that famous Fleece was a 
Volume made of Sheepfkins, containing the Se- 
cret of the Tranfmutation of GcJd, or Philofo- 
phers Stone ; and that Medea ftcJe it from her 
r ather MeUs^ King of CoUhos^ and gave it to- 
her Lover Jaj'oW, According to the Opinion of 
&veral others, the Golden Fleece lignifies Ho- 
nour and Glory, and this Fable teaches young^ 
Men not to live idle in their own Country, when, 
there is no Opportunity of fliewrng their (Courage,, 
if they can (ignalizc themfclves elfewhere ; and 
that mch as afpire to any confiderable Place, or 
are cJled by their Birth or Abilities to govern,: 
ihould vifit feveral Countries to learn their Cuf- 
toms andUfages, and to make themfelves knownt 
by their good Qualities, that they may be the 
more efteemed by Strangers, with whom after- 
wards they may have occaAon to be connected. 

The Critics differ in. their Sentiments, coii-^ 
cerning the poetical Abilities of yfpollonius ; ^in^ 
tilian fays, the Argonautka is no contemptible- 
Work, that the Poet wrote aquali quadam me^ 
dlccritaUy the Elevation to which he nfes in hi» 
Style being neither too lofty nor too fow^ Lcn^ 
ginus is nearly of the fame Opinion with ,^a/ii— 
tilian', he remarks, that the Poem of this Write© 
never rifcs too high,, orfmks too low, but that? 
he poifibshimfelf veryexaftly: yetnotwithftand— 
ing this ExcL-llency, he thinks he falls infinitely* 
tiskoxtoi Homer y with all hisFaults, inafmuch aff 
ibe fublime lofty Stile^. though fubje^ tolnequa*- 
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Jities, is to be preferred to any Compofition that 
only hath attained a blamelefs Mediocrity »^ Gy- 
raldus fpeaking of this Poem, commends it as a 
Work of great Labour and full of Variety ; yet 
owns that in fame places it is rough and ruffged, 
but not where he defcribes the Amours oSmedeay 
for there Vir^l deemed his Poem to have fucb 
tranfcendent Merit, that he has copied many • 
Things from it, interweaving them into his 
Narrative of the Loves of Dido and Mneas. It 
is fomewhat remarkable that Voltaire^ in one 
of his critical Eflays, after affirming that Critics 
have generally been of Opinion that in the moft 
fplendid Part of the ^neid, the Intercourfe be- 
tween Dido and JEneas^ the Roman Poet had 
largely borrowed from Apollonius oi Rhodes ; adds^ 
it is greatly to be lamented that we have not the 
Argonauttca now remaining, that by inftituting 
a Collation we might fee how much the Roman 
has been indebted to the Grecian Poet. LeFevre 
agrees with Gyraldus in what he remarks of ^/r- 
;//, but can by no means accede to the Opinion 
ofLonginuSy who thinks no Man could find fault 
with theDifpofition of the Work. He laughs alfo 
at thofe Critics who judge the Style of Apo/lonius 
to be fo very equal, foft, and ealy; faying, that 
he could never be induced to adopt their Opinion, 
for as little as he underftood Gr^^>^, he thought he 
could difcern a remarkable Difference of Charac- 
ters. Apollonius is very low in Credit withRaptrty 
the French Critic, who remarks that the Expe- 
dition of the Argonauts has juft attained Medio- 
crity, and has nothing of that Grandeur of Ex- 
prcffion we find in Homer ; that the Fable is ill 
iAvented,. and the Catalogue of the Argonauts in 
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the firft Book dull. But whenever Rapin the 
French Critic is mentioned, let it ever be re- 
membered that he only read the Greek Authors 
in the Latin Tranflation. 
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A R A r U S, 

A N eminent Poet, bom at SoHj a Town of 
^^ tJote in Ctlicia J founded by the wife J^&^r ; 
it afterwards chang^l jts Name, and was called 
Pcmpeiopolis^ in honour of Pompey the Great, 
He flourilhed about the hundred and twenty-fixth 
Olympiad, under the Reign of Ptolemy Philadel' 
phusj King of Egypt, The Name of his Father 
was yftbenodorus, his Mother was called LetophiU* 
He difcovered in his Youth a remarkable Fund 
of Wit, and Capacity for intelleftual Improve- 
ment,[and for the Benefits of Fducation was placed 
under' the Care of Dtonyfius of Heraclea, a Stoic 
Philofopher ; he efpoufed the Principles of that 
Sed, and his poetic Performances are fixed and 
eftablifhed upon that Foundation. 

It is faid, that JratusvrTiS Phyfician toJnti^ 
gonus Gonattts^ the Son oi Demetrius Poliorcetes-j 
King of Macedon, This Prince was a Angular 
Encourager of learned Men, fent for this Writer 
to his Court) admitted him into the ftrifteft In-* 
timacy, and encouraged him in his Studies. He 
had entertained fuch Opinion of his Abilities^ 
that he thought he could write well upon any 
Subject, which it is fuppofed gave Oceafion ta 
a common Story, that Antigonus^ for the fake 
of a Jeft, commanded this Poet to write upon the 
(mage, Figure, Rifmg, and Setting of the celef- 
tial Sphere, thou^hhe was aprofe&dYYv^?\cvatc 
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^t the fame Time, and knew little or nothifi^ 
of the Nature and Revolutions of the heavenly 
Bodies ; and ordered at the fame timit Nicdndir^ 
a noted Aftronomer, to write upon Phyfick: 
But this Story is inconfiftent vf'itYi Chronology^ 
for thefe two Writers were fo far from being; 
Contemporaries, that they lived at the diftaiice 
of many Olympiads. Cicero feems to give fome 
Foundation to this Report, in his Book of On* 
tory, where he fays, tYiZt jlratus acquitted hini- 
felf excellently upon the Subje£t of Aftrolc^> 
though he knew nothing of the heavenly m» 
dies ; and that Nicandsr wrote well upon Ha^ 
bandry, though he was a Stranger torii»ug]bin€ 
and Sowing, and. the Klodes of Pafture -aiw 
Tillage, 

HisPhaenomena, which is properly an Aftio* 
nomical Poem, and elegantly defcribes the Na- 
ture and the Motion of the Stars, confifts of two 
Parts : his Diofemiay is Aftrological, and fhews 
the particular Influences of the heavenly Bodies, 
and their various Difpofitions and Rela^tioni, 
His poetic Genius was in no fmallEilimation, 
£nce he was encouraged to corre^i the noany 
Errors and Corruptions that had in time crept 
into Horner*^ Odyffey, and was fent for by An- 
tiochus King of Sjria^ to deliver his Criticifms 
'and Emendations upon the Iliad. 

Ar ATUs received as much Honour loy the 
•Acquaintance and Familiarity he contraSed 
with Thiocritusy as he did by the princely Re- 
gard he met with from Antigonus : To him 
Theocritus addreffeth his fixth /fl^///«w, his Loves 
iie defcribes in the Seventh, and from him he 
lK>rrows the pious £xord of the Seventeenth. 
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Above forty Greet Scholiafts have employed 
their Labours in commenting^ upon the Works 
of Ar at us. Cictro exalts his Charader, by fay- 
ing that he wrote OrnatiJJimos atque optimos Vet'* 
fusy moft elaborate and moft excellent Verfes. 
Claudius and GermanlcusCafar did each of them 
tranflate his Pbanomena intoLathf as did Cicera 
likewife when he was very young ; and beiides 
tbefe, Fe^s Avienus tranflated this Work into 
cleg2^itZ,<7//« Verfc. Ovid^ fpeaking of this Wri- 
ter, fays. Cum SoU ^ Luna femper Aratus erit^- 
the Fame of Aratus will continue as long as 
the Sun and Moon endure. He was formerly. . 
fays Voffiusy and is ftill of very great Authority 
among Aftronomers. We are toldbyA^^fr^^/^x, 
that rirgil in his Georgicks, borrowed ieveral 
Things from him ; but ^intilian fpeaks with, 
more Coldnefs of his poetical Character. The 
Verfes of Aratus^ fays he, are Without Life or 
Spirit, and have not thofe Ornaments, or that 
poetical Variety which ufually afFe^l the Reader i 
and yet, he tells us, he was a Perlbn proper 
enough for executing the Work he undertook. 

St. Paul cites anExpreffionof thisWriter, 
A£ls xvii. V. x%. We art alfo hisOffspring. 

— ■ ■ . — ^ 
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j^ICJNDER was a Native of Colophon. 
^ ^ one of the feven Cities which conteridea 
for the Honour of giving Birth to Homer, He 
flourifhed in the Year before Chrift 137, under 
the Reign of the famous Jttaius, the laft King 
of Pergamus^ who bequeathed his Kingdom to 
the Roman People. He attained no inconfideiv 
able Reputation as a Phyfician, Grammarian, 
and Poet. He was a very confiderable Writer ; 
and a great Variety of Compofitions both in 
Verfe and in Profe is afcribed to him, which 
Vojftusy in his Book De Hijioricis Gracisj' ha^ 
attempted 'to enumerate.' T'he only Pieces that 
have efcaped the Wreck of Time are hisTheriaca 
and Jlexipharmaca, detailing in profaic Poetry 
the various Modes of Cure which the medical 
Art hath employed againft the venomous Bites 
and Stings of poifonous Animals. Thefe are 
didaftic Poems, evidently calculated for prac- 
tical Ufe and Improvement, rather than ment4 
Delight. The principal Thing they evince is 
the aftonilhing Copioufnefs of the Greek Lan- 

fuage, which pours Precifion, Perfpicuity, and 
)ignity on every Suhjeil. 

• 
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T\IONrSIUS the Geographer was a Na 
^^ tive of the Perjian Jlexandr^a^ and flou 
riflied undtr Jugufiusj by whom he was deput 
to take aSurvey of theeaftern Part of theWorld.^ 
and to make Obfervations on the Situation andF 
State of refpe£tive Countries. ThisCommiffion 
given to the Geographer, fays Pliny the Natu- 
ralift, was intended for theInftru£lion and Uft 
of the Emperor's eldeft Son, who at that Time 
was preparing an.Expedition into y/r/»^«/<7. Par- 
thitij and Arabia* It is needlefs to obferve how 
much this Deputation, redounds to the Honour 
of this Greek Poet. 

Though Dioihfjius vfxott a number of Pieces, 
enumerated hy SuiJas^ yet his geographical S«r- 
viy of the ff^orid is the only one that Time hath 
tranimitted to us. This hath been in all Ages 
ever deemed a moft accurate Syftem of ancient 
Geography. A very high Honour is paid to it 
by Pliny^ when he fays that he propofes it for his 
Pattern in the geographical Part of his great 
Work. Dry as the Subjeft is, the Poet hath 
interfperfed a confiderable Number of Embel- 
lilhments, and made his Numbers as harmonious 
as a Catalogue of Names and Places would ad- 
mit. Wherever he travelled the Mufes did not 
difdain to be his Companions and Friends, and 
X to 
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beguile theRuggednefs of the Road with their 
s» ffreeable Converfe. It is with Pleafurc I con- 
^^Tude this Article by informing Ac Reader that 
tie learned and ingenious Mr. Bryant has tran- 
slated a confiderablePart oiDtonyfius in the third 
Volume of his. Mythology. 'I'his Verfion he 
executed for his Amufement during a State of 
^Confinement by Sicknefs. 
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^T* HIS Gr^^i Poet was a Native ofjfnazarba^ 
^ a City of Cilicia, and was born in the for- 
mer part of the Reign of the Emperor Commo" 
dus : He was the Son of Agefilam^ a Man of 
fome Quality andDiftin<Slion in that City; who 
obferving the promifirig Endowments of his 
Son, gave him all the Advantages of Educa- 
tion, and furniflied him with fuch Means of 
Improvement as rendered him one of the gre_ateft 
Geniufes of the Age in which he lived. 

The Son had an Opportunity of ihewing 
Gratitude to his Father for the Care and Ex- 
pence of his Education ; for it happened that S^- 
verus^ the Roman Emperor, making an Excur- 
lion into Cilicia^ took an Opportunity of paffing 
through the City Anaxarha^ where Oppian was 
born : He was received with all the Marks of 
Grandeur and Magnificence that the Place 
could fhew, the Magiftrates and Citizens at- 
tending upon him in all their Formalities. Upon 
this Occafion old jigefilaus declined paying his 
Compliments, and llaid at Home. This Neg- 
lecSlwas refented as the higheft Indignity by the 
Emperor, who immediately baniflied Agefilaut 
ii\to the Ifland Malta^ where Oppian accompa- 
nied him from a principle of filial Duty, and 
aflifted him in his Exile. 

Ik 
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In this Retirement^ and to beguile fome me- 
lancholy Hours, he gave hrmfelf up to the 
Amufements of Poetry, in which he fo far 
fucceeded^ that he conceived fome Hopes of 
relieving his Father's Misfortunes, by the pro- 
pitious Influence of his Mufe* Here he em- 
ployed himfelf therefore in writing a Poem upon 
Fiming^ called HalieutUa, which he dedicated to 
Antoninus Caracal/a, the Son of that Emperor, 

He wrote another Poem callci Cynegetica^ or 
Verfes upon Hunting ; both thefe Copies, and 
perhaps fome other Pieces^ he carried to Rome^ 
and prefented them to Severus, the Emperor : 
*rhis Princie was fo charmed with the Prefent, 
that he rewarded the Poet with a Piece of Gold 
for every Verfe, (which gave them the Name 
of Golden Verfes) and aflfured him, he would 
deny him no Favour he could reafonably expe£t : 
He inftantly requefted his Father's Deliverance, 
This was as inftantly granted, and Agejilaus 
returned from Exile, and had the Pleafure of 
feeing his Son with him at Anazarhd^ who foon 
left Kome to breathe his native Air. But the 
Happinefs of his Father did not continue long ; 
his ingenious and dutiful Son was felzed with a 
Peftilential Difeafe that then raged at Anazarba^ 
which carried him oft' in the thirtieth Year of 
his Age. His Funeral Rites were performed 
With great Magnificence at the Public Expence : 
His Fellow Citizens ere6bd a Statue in Honcj^r 
of him, with this Infcription : 
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/ Oppian %vas beloved by every Mufe^ 
But now, alas ! the cruel Fates refufe 
A longer Life ; they cut me off yet youngs 
They clofe my Life, and fo conclude my Song. 
Could Death have Jiaid her Hand till Time had 

brought 
Maturer Judgment, and PerfeSfion wrought^ 
I Jhould have foar*dwith an uncommon Flight 
Above the Reach of Men, and gained a nobler 

Height. 

He left behind him the two Poems above- 
mentioned, and is faid to have written a Piece 
upon the Subject of Fowling y which is fuppofed 
to be latent in fome of the Libraries of Italy, 

Oppian is dry, fdysRapin-, but the Malignity 
of this Criticifm on a Poet he could not read, 
has not hindered very able Judges from elevating 
the Character of this Writer above Mediocrity, 
and deeming him to have reached the highefl 
Sublimity of Greek Poe ty. Scaliger profcfles a 
fingular Efteem for this Writer ; Oppian, he 
fays, is a moft excellent Poet, he is agreeable 
and cafy, and yet fublime, eloquent, and har- 
monious ; fo that he has not only furpafl'ed 
Gratius and Nemeftanus, who have written upon 
the fame Subjeft, but he feems to have the very 
Soul and Style of Virgil, whom he endeavoured 
particularly to imitate : I always thought, fays 
he, that he hath given us the trueft liveliefl Image 
of that divine Poet. The learned Bsrrichitis 
obferves, that the Style of Oppian is copious 
and beautiful, abounding with excellent Sen- 
timents, fometimes a little obfcure, but always 

learned j 
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learned ; that his Prefaces are Co very elaborate, 
and fo truly in the Afiatic Mode of Writing, 
that they may juftly be efteemed fo many Ha- 
rangues and Panegyrical Orations. The par- 
ticular Excellency of this Poet lies in his 
Thoughts and Similies ; and he overcame a 
great Difficulty in obferving an Uniformity 
in all Parts, and at the fame Time preu^rving 
the Elegance of his Style. /V/^rr calls him that 
admirable, and never to be enouirh commended 
Poet. Brown^ in his Vulgar Errors^ remarks, 
that Oppian^ in his Poems of Hunti7ig and Fijh- 
ingj^ hath but fparingly infcrted the vulgar Con- 
ceptions upon thefe Subjects. So that, fays he, 
abating the annual Mutation of Sexes in the 
Hiana^ the fmgle Sex of the Rhinoceros^ .the 
Antipathy between two Drums of a Lamb and 
a Wolf's Skin, the Informity of Cubs, the 
Venation of Centaurs^ the Copulation of the 
Munena and Viper ^ with fome few others, he 
may be read with great Profit and Delight, be- 
ineone of the beft Epic Poets. 

IDr. Jortin, in his Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, 
remarks it as fomething fmgular, that the Enu- 
meration which Oppian has made of the feveral 
Species of Fifhes, mould exacUy amount to the 
Number that Peter caught in his Net, which 
Johi} the Evangelift fays was one Hundred Sixty 
and three. 

I T is fuppofed, that in his Defcription of a 
Steed, he has taken feveral Things out of the 
thirty-ninth Chapter of the Book of Joh^ 
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XTONNUS was z Native of Panopolis In 
Egyp^y and flourifhed in the Beginning of 
the fifth Century. He wrote the DUnyfutca^ or 
the Tranfaftions of Bacchus^ in fotty- eight 
Books, the longeft Poem in the Greek Lan- 
guage. It'is a ftrange heterogeneous Mifcel- 
lany, containing not much Poetry, but a rich 
Fund of heathen Mythology, and an Immenfity 
of Erudition. Egypt was ever the Metropolis of 
Mythology, and the whole of his Poem evinces 
that he was born there, and initiated into all 
its Myfteries and Learning. The Text of the 
Dionyfiaca is in a very corrupt State; a fmgle 
Manufcript of it was found in the Middle of 
the fixteenth Century, in the- Library of the 
learned Sambucy and publiflied at Antwerp^ by 
Planting in 1569. 

NoNNUs alfo was the Author of a poetical 
Tranflation of St. John's Gbfpel. The Verfion 
he hath given of the Evangelift is liberal and 
paraphraftical, and difcovers no great Judg- 
ment. It is obfervable that in this metrical 
Verfion the Incident of the Woman taken ia 
Adultery is omitted, as it is alfo in a confider* 
able Number of Manufcripts, 
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'Tp H E Dramatic Poetry of the Romans was 
^ taken from the new Comedy of the Greeks^ 
and is termed Palliata^ when the Subject is 
Greek 'y Togata^ when Latin -y Motoria^ when 
theMeafures of the Aftion were turbulent j 
St at or ia^ when peaceable j Mixta ^ when both. 
Thefirlt Latin Comedian w2ls Livius jfndronicus^ 
who, as Eufebius informs us, was the Servant 
of Livius Salinatorj whofe Children he taught, 
and who had his Freedom given him by his 
Mafter for his literary Accomplilhments. He was 
a Greek by Birth, and after tranflating fome of the 
Greek Comedies, introduced them upon thcRoman 
Stage. Livius* s firft Play was ailed in the Year 
of Rome five hundred and fourteen, in the iirft 
Year of the hundred and thirty-fifth Olympiad. 
Navius brought one of his Plays upon the Stage 
about five Years after; and about fix Years after- 
wards Plautus was born ; whom if we fuppofe 
to be twenty-two Years of Age when he wrote 
his firfl Play, it will fall in with the Year of 
Rome five hundred and fifty, for it is likely 
he began very young, his indigent Circumflances 
proving a Stimulus to his Wit and, Induflry. 

Marcus Accius Plautus was born at 
Sarjinay a fmall Town in Umbriaj a Province 
oi Italy y now called Emilia: He was named 

I 5 PUtt^v 
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P lotus, as Fe/ius informs us, from his iroad or 
/play Feet. His Parentage was mean, and it is 
faid, he was the Son of a Slave. He appeared 
early upon the Ro?nan Stage as an Ador, and 
ruined himfelf, as fome fay, by the extravagant 
Sums he expended upon his Theatric Drefs. At 
the fame Time he was a Writer of Comedies, 
and flourifhed when Cato the Cenfor diftinguifhed 
himfelf at Rome by his Eloquence. His Plays 
were fo well received by the Romans^ that tnc 
Poet having received a confiderable Sum for 
them, (as Farro fays) thought of doubling his 
Capital by Trade, in which he was fo unfortu- 
nate, that he loft all he had acquired by theMufes, 
and for his Subfiftence, was reduced, in the 
Time of a general Famine, to ferve a Baker, 
and grind at an Hand-Mill. How long he con- 
tinued in this Diftrefs is no where iaid ; but 
Varro adds, that the Poet's Genius was his 
principal Support, and that he compofed three ^ 
Plays during this daily Drudgery, the Profits of 
which one might think would have been enough 
to extricate him from this menial Service. 

We learn from A. Gellius, that a hundred 
and thirty Comedies went under his Name; 
but the moft learned /Elias Stilo was of Opinion, 
that he was the Author of no more than twenty- 
five ; Varro of twenty-one. The Grammarians 
have determined twenty to be genuine, which 
we now have, but they are not all entire. None 
of them was compofed at the Mill, but before 
he was reduced. The Occafion of this Diffe- 
rence in the Number of his Plays, is thought 
to proceed from the mixing the W orks of other 
Comic Poets v^ith thofe of this Author, and 

particularly 
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particularly the Comedies of one Plautius, whofe 
^ame being fo very like that of Plautus^ might 
«ry well prove the Occafion of fuch a Miftake. 
We know nothing more of the Life o£ 
Vautus. When he died is likewife uncertain*. 
/. GeUius has recorded an Epitaph which the 
^oet made for himfelf : The Lines, if they be: 
genuine, are exceedingly vain : 

^ oft quam eft Mortem apius Plautus, Comeedia luget^^ 
kena eft deferta; hinc rtfus^ ludufque jocufque 
It Numeri innumeri Jimul omnes collachrymarunt:^ 

Vtty Laughter^yejis^ and all. the Train that ufe- 
P adorn the Scene j and grace the comic Mufcj 
?orfook the Stage at Plautus* Death to mourn^ 
ind Harmony undone fat weeping o*er hit Urn»- 

Comedy, which made but a very indifferent 
i'igure under Andronicus and NaviuSj began in 
he Writings of Plautus to receive thofe Orna- 
nents of Language and Art, which were alto— 
rether effential to Dramatic Poetry.. Among 
he Comic Poets, fays Lipftusy Plautus muft be 
lUowed the Preference ; for in him we not only 
neet with Purity of Stile, and excellent Lan- 
mage, but he alfo affords us a great deal of 
kVit, Raillery, and pretty Conceits, befides that 
4ttic Elegance, which one may anxioufly look. 
br ia the reft of the Roman Authors, but never.. 
ind«. The Propriety of his Expreffion. is made- 
he Standard of the pureft Lattnity. If the 
llufes were to fpeak Latin^ fays Varro^ they 
vould certainly ufe his Didlion : He is called* 
ihe T4nth Mujc^ the per fedl Model oii!t\t. Roman 

I 6' 'Lixv^'dJ^^ 
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Language, and the Father of true Eloquence. 
Never, lays Cruciusy in the third Book of his 
Epiftles, was any thing more pure, and more 
elegant, delivered to the World in the Latin. 
Tongue than in PlautuSy all the Grace and 
Quintefience of the Roman Language being 
comprized -in him : He muft be a Man of Ge- 
nius v^ho has a true Tafte of the Excellen- 
cies of this Writer ; but you muft take Gare 
when you read Plautis, or Terence, of propoflng 
to yourfelf the Imitation of them in every 
thing, for they fometimes make ufe of old ob- 
folete Words, which if you carry but one Foot 
from the Theatre, they immediately become 
putrid. 

It is the general Charafter of this Comic 
Writer, that he was ingenious in his Deiign, 
happy in his Conception, fruitful in his Inven- 
tion, but that his Raillery is infipid ; his Wit, 
which makes the Vulgar laugh, caufes the better 
Sort of his Audience to pity him : He certainly 
fays the beft Things in the World, and very 
often fays the molt wretched ; this a Man is 
fubjeft to, when he endeavours to be too witty; 
he will excite Laughter by extravagant Expref- 
lions and Hyperboles, when he cannot induce it 
by real or probable Things. He is not altogether 
regular in the Contrivance of his Plots, nor in 
the Diftribution of the Afts, but he is more 
fimple in hisSubjefts : For the Fables of Terence 
are ordinarily mixed and compounded; as is 
feen in the Andria, which contains two Plots. 
This was objeded to Terence, that he made one 
Latin Comedy of two Greek, the more to ani- 
mate his Theatre. But then the Plots are more 

naturally 
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naturally unravelled than thofe of Plautusj as 
thofe of 'Plautus are more natural than thofe of 
Ari/iopbanes. 

We have many infipid Jefts in this Writer, 
for which Horace condemns him, and ridicules 
the Folly of thofe who admired him* 

It is certain, that his Raillery is jejune, he 
is often cold and languid, fometimes obfcene 
and indecent ; but it muft be allowed that his 
Defign was to pleafe an Audience who in his 
Time pofTefTed no Refinement ; whereas Terence 
defired to recommend himfelf to the Approba- 
tion of a feledt Few, poffefled of Wit and true 
Tafte. Plautus ventured at any Thing, fays 
Scaligerj if he could but move and afifedl his 
Audience, either by making them laugh, or by 
introducing fome new Thing, or coining fome 
new Woro. He wrote for Bread, and regarded 
his prefent Intereft more than his future fame. 

Yet Horace allows him to be a lively and 
entertaining Writer, and rapidly conducting his 
Charaders to the winding up of the Play. 

Plautus ad Exemplar Siculi proper are Epicharmi, 

Ep. I. 1. 2. 

This Epicharmm was a Scholar of Pythagoras^ 
and flouriihed in &icily in the Time of Servius 
Tullus. Plato is faid to have received great 
Improvement by reading his Comedies. This 
Poet was baniflied by Riero King of Sicily for 
having fpoken too freely of the Queen. 

I F we confider the I* ables and CharacSters of 
.the two Roman Comedians, Plautus and Terence^ 
it will appear that Plautus exceeds Terence^ in 
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the Variety of his Charafters and Vivacity of 
Action . Plautui is vehement and fierce, Terence fe- 
date and cool. Terence does not elevate his Drama 
to the Loftinefs of Tragedy, nor deprefs it into, 
low Ridicule ; Plautus is often fcurrilous in his 
Jefts, and unequal in his Style. VoJJius obferves,, 
that Plautus always feems to be new, and unlike 
himfelf, as well in the Matter as Di<5lion; but 
Terence"^ Fables are fimilar, and his Diflion^ 
when he treats the fame Subjeft, little varied.. 
The Reafon why Terence did not afFe^ft that 
Species of Wit with which Plautus abounds,, 
was becaufc he made it his Aim to pleafe the No- 
bility of Rcme^ and not the Populace. Plautus 
had a difterent View; for, fays Scaltger^ the 
Populace flocked together, not to learn a Purity 
of Language, but to relax their Minds with 
Merriment and Jeft, and this is the Reafoa 
Terence^ s fine Language was poftponed to the 
facetious Wit of many other Comedians. Te^ 
rence^ {^iys Scaliger^ is more languid than PA7«* 
tuSy and the Reafon, fays he, why we prefer 
him to Platusy is becaufe the Moderns only 
make it their Study to exprefs themfclvcs in. 
pure Di(ftion. The Style oi Plautus was more 
rich and fplendid, of Terence more cohcife and: 
even. Plautus had the moft dazzling Exterior,, 
and the moit lively Colours, but Terence drew 
the fineft Figures and Poftures, and had the 
beft Defign. The former would ufually throw 
his Spectators into a loud Laughter, but the 
latter beo-uilc them into a fwcet Smile, that 
ihould continue from the Beginning to the End 
of the Reprcfentation. Their Plots arc both 
artful, but Terence's is more apt to languifli, 

whilft 
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i^hilft Plautus*s S^tirit maintains the Afbion 
ivith Vigour. Plautus appears the better Co- 
median of the two, Terence the finer Poet. The 
former has more Compafs and Variety, the lat- 
ter more Regularity and Truth in hisCharafters. 
Plautus fhone moft upon the Stage, Terence 
pleafes beft in the Clofet. Men of a refined 
Tafte would prefer Terence^ Plautus diverted 
both Patrician and Plebeian. Terence 2LaiMoliere 
have a ftriking Similitude. 
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pUBLIUS TERENTIUS was znJ^iamy 
•^ born at Carthage,, as is fuppofed, in the 
Year o^ Rome five hundred fifty-nine, feven 
Years after the fecond Punic War j he was a 
Captive, perhaps taken in the Wars tht Cartba^ 
ginians continually waged with the NumidlanSj 
and fold when very young toTerentius LucanuSy 
a Roman Senator. It is impofEble to give any 
Account of his Family ; his Parentage it is likely 
was mean ; but his mafter, into whofe Hands 
he fell, made amends for theLofs of his Relations 
and Friends, and difcovering an excellent difpo- 
fition In his young Slave, and a promifing and 
obliging Deportment, did not only give him 
the Advantage of a moft tender and polite Edu- 
cation, but his Freedom too; and what is more, 
when he was very young, a Favour not very 
ufual in thofe Days. As to his Perfon he was 
of a middle Stature, very llender, and fomewhat 
of a tawny Complexion. We know nothing of 
his ^nV^// Name, xhTxt o^Terentius he took from 
Terentlus Lucanus^ the Roman Senator. 

Under thefe Encouragements he applied 
himfelf to Learning, and his Obfervations on 
Men and Manners feem to be his chief Em- 
ployment. His critical* exa<9: Remarks upon 
Men's natural Difpofitions, and his Genius 

led 
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led him wholly to Dramatic Poetry, particu- 
larly Comedy, in which all the Humours and 
Paffions of Men are fo nicely obferved and ac- 
curately exprefled, that we can no where find a 
truer and more lively Reprefentation of Human 
Nature. The Comelinefs of his Perfon, and his 
extraordinary Merit, brought him into great 
Efteem, not only with the People in general, 
and with the greateft Geniufes in Rome ; but he 
was more efpecially beloved and careffed by the 
fahious ScipioJfricanus 2indLalius. With thefe 
two infeparable Friends and Companions, he 
had gained a more than ordinary Familiarity, 
paffing many a happy Hour in the beft Pleafures 
and Delights, at their Coun try Houfe on Mount 
Jlba. Furius was another of Tir^wr/s Patrons, 
but his Charafter is lefs known, though he is 
mentioned by his Enemies, as one of the greateft 
Men in Rcme. Thofe who envied the Reputa- 
tion of this Comic Writer, indiiftrioufly gave 
out that his Plays were compofed by thefe No- 
blemen, in order to depreciate his growing Cre- 
dit. 

He made himfelf Matter of the Greek Lan- 

fuage, from which he borrowed moft of his 
lay;s, of which we have fix remaining: When 
he had finifhed his firft Play, and brought it to 
the Mdilesj they required nim to read it before 
Cacilius^ who was an excellent Judge, and the 
moft celebrated Comic Poet of the Age. Caci^ 
lius was then at Supper. Terence* s Habit, it 
feems, was none of the beft, he was therefore 
feated in an ordinary By-place, and there order- 
ed to begin j but a few of his elegant Verfes fo 
cffeiStually removed every Idea of the Meannefs 
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of his Drefs, that he was immediately ordered 
to fit down at Table, being placed next to Ca* 
cilius himfelf. After Supper he read over the 
reft of his Play, to the wonderful Delight of 
CacUius : The Name of it we find not, it could 
not be theJndrianj that was written two Years 
after Cacilius was dead. This great Judge of 
Comedy was originally a Slave, and called 5/^- 
//«j, but with hisFrcedom obtained the Surname 
of Cacitius^ and became a famous Writer of Co- 
medy, He is thought to have been an Infuhrtan 
Gaulhy Birth, and a Native of Milan, He was 
an intimate Friend oiEnniuSy Cicero does not ap- 
prove the Harftinefs of his Style ; Horace gives 
him Precedence for the Gravity of his Cha- 
rafters : 

Vincere Cd^cWixxsGravitatej Terentius^r/^. 

And Paferculusy an excellent Judge of Polite 
Literature, places him among the oeft Comic 
Writers of Rome. Dulcefque Latini LeporisFa^ 
cetia per Cd&ciVmm, Terentiumque £sf Afrauium 
Juhfari estate nituerunt. 

In the twenty-eighth Year of his Age he 
wrote thGJndriatiy agreatPart of which he bor- 
rowed from^Menander the Greei Poet. The Year 
following he compofed thcHecyray or Mother~in» 
LaWy which he took chiefly from 7/^<9//^^<?r«j the 
GreeJt Poet. This Play was the firftTime un- 
fuccefsful, and is the only one whofe Plot is 
perfectly fingle. Two Years after he wrote the 
HeautontimorumenoSy or S elf "Torment or ^ which 
he borrowed moftly from il^«^w^/(?r; Two Years 
afterwards the Phormic^ taken chiefly fromApol- 
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hJorus*s Epidicazomittos* The fame Year h6 
wrote the £«««<:A, of which he borrowed a great 
Part from Menande^r. This may be reckoned 
his beft Play : It came ofF by far with the great- 
eft Applaufe. The Year following, in the thir- 
ty-fourth Year of his Age, he wrote his laft 
Comedy called Jdehhi^ or the Brothers^ this 
too is moftly taken iromMenander-, y/h\ch Var^ 
roy as to the beginning of it, prefers to the be- 
ginning of Menander^s himfelf. It is fuppofed 
that CaiusSulpitiusApallinarisy a learned Gram- 
marian, and aNative of Carthage^ was the Au- 
thor of the Verfes prefixed to Tir^wc^'s Comedies* 

Menanper, to whom Terence was fa much 
indebted, was a Comic Poet of yftbens^ born in 
the hundred and ninth Olympiad, He is faid 
to have written a hundred and eight Comedies, 
which are all loft except fome Citations from 
ancient Authors, If a true Judgment can be 
formed from the Fragments that remain of him, 
one may fay that he drew very agreeable Imagea 
ofdomeflic, focial, and private Life: His Style 
is pure, neat, fplendid,and natural, he perfuades 
like an Orator, and inftrudlslike aPhilofopher; 
he makes Men fpeak according to their Charac- 
ter : Plutarchj in the Comparifon he has made 
between this Writer 2Lnd jtri/iophanes^ fays, that 
the Mufe of Ari/iophanes is like an abandoned 
Harlot, that of Menander refembles a virtuous 
Wpman, 

The Comedies of Terence were in great Re- 
putation among the Romans^ and generally had 
good Succefs ; though Plautus had fometimes 
better Fortune upon the Stage j but none of his 
met with fuch a Reception as the Eunuch^ fot 
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which he received eight thoufand Sefterces, a 
Reward (though not exceeding fixty Pounds of 
our Money) greater in thofe Days than ever 
Poet enjoyed. Befidcs, it was acted twice in 
one Day : which was a very fingular Circum- 
ftance, as Plays then were never made but to be 
aftcd two or three times in all. All fix were 
almoft equally efteemed by his Countrymen, 
and moft of them had their peculiar Beauties. 
It isobferved, that the Andi'lan and the Brothers 
excel in their Characters and Manners; thejEa- 
rtttch and the Phorrnio in the Vigour and Live- 
linefs of their Intrigues; and the Self 'Tor7n€ntor 
and Mother-in- Law i in Sentiment, Paffion, and 
Purity of Style. 

On account of his intimate Acquaintance 
with Scipio and Leelius^ it was and ftill is ge- 
nerally believed, that they had a j^reat, if not 
a principal Share in the Compofition of his 
Plays; and this Conjecture is grounded not only 
upon the extraordinary Familiarity between' = 
them, but alfo on the Accuracy, Propriety, 
Purity, and Politenefs of the Style, which do 
indeed feem to exceed the Abilities of an African. 
But thefe are mere Conjectures, intermixed 
with no fmall Degree of Malice, though indeed 
redounding much to his Honour, as he himfelf 
intimates in his Prologue to the Brothers, The 
extraordinary Familiarity between them was 
undoubtedly owing to the Eminence of his li- 
terary Merit : The Accuracy and Delicacy of 
his Style proceeded perhaps from his'Labour and 
Studies, as thePurity and Politenefs of it might 
be the EfFeCt of his Roman Education, and of 
his mixing with the beft Company ; and if he 

d^Cetided 
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defended himfelf but (lightly when he was ac- 
cufed, this may be imputed to his great Com*- 
plaifance to thofe noble Perfonages. 

But notwithftanding thefe plaufibleReafons 
adduced to vindicate Terence from the Charge of 
being afEfted in his Writings, Suetonius relates a 
Story that gives fome Foundation to the Report, 
efpecially with regard to L^//«j: He fays, that 
upon the Firft of March^ which was the Feaft 
of the Roman Ladies, Lalius being defired by 
his Wife, to fup a little fooner than ordinary, he 
begged her not to difturb him j and coming very 
late to Supper that Night, he faid he had never 
compofed any thing with more Pleafure and 
Succefs ; being afked by the Company what it 
was, he repeated fome Verfes out of the third 
Scene of the fourth A^ of the Self -Tor mentor ; 
which Commentators agree, are extremely fine. 
This Report prevailed after his Death, forVaU 
gius a Poet, Contemporary with Horace^ revived 
it by themoft pofitiveAflertions. Thefe Noble- 
men, perhaps, might amufe themfelves in com- 
pofing fometimes a Scene or two for a Poet they 
converfed fo familiarly with, and fo highly re- 
fpe6led, though I am apt to fuppofe that the 
chief AiEftance he received was in the Depart- 
ment of his Charafters, and that while the Co- 
median took care to prefcrve the Humour and 
Manners he had given them, his ingenious 
Friends might throw an Air of Elegance and 
Refinement over the Diftion and Sentiments, 
by a few incidental Infertions. 

Tejience, to perfeft himfelf in the Manners 
and Cuftoms of the Greeks, left Rome to travel 
in that Country, and died foon after his De- 
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parture, ia the thirty-fifth Year of his Age. 
Some fay, he went thither to colled fome of 
Menander'% Plays, but died in his Return with 
^bove a Hundred of them tranflated^ which all 
perifhed by Shipwreck, and that he pined him- 
felf tb Death for the Lofs. Others, that he 
died at Stymphalus^ zVillzgt in Arcadia^ whi- 
ther he had put back from Sea. It is fatd, that 
lie died very poor, and left only one Daughter 
behind him, who after his Deceafe was married 
to z Roman Knight. Terence left her a Houfe, 
and a Garden of fix Acres, which was fituated 
near the Appian IVay^ nigh a Place called Villa 
Martis. 

The Charafter of this Comedian tranfcends 
all the Powers of Defcription, his particular 
Excellencies are without Number; fo that 
we muft be fatisfied with a general Account 
of his Perfeftions. He is certainly the moft 
exa6^, the moft elaborate, and the moft natural 
of all the Dramatic Poets. The Pleafantnefs, 
fays Heinftus^ the Elegance, the Judgment, aiid 
Beauty which are to be found in this Author, 
are admirable, and impoilible to be expreffed. 
There is no Writer, fays Erafmus^ from whom 
We can better learn the pure Roman Dickon* 
ScaligeVj when he was an old Man, after he 
had traverfed almoft all the Arts and Sciences, 
was fo great art Admirer of Terence^ that he 
feldom had him out of his Hand. His Style is 
fo neat and pure, his Characters fo true and 
perfe6l5 his Plots fo regular and probable, and 
almoft every Thing fo abfolutely juft and agree- 
able, that he may well feem to merit that Praifc 
which feveral kave given him, that he is the 
I moft 
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'-Mioft corrcft Author that ever wrote in any 
JLaiiguage. 

His great Art in the CEconomy and Confti- 
tution of liis Fables, makes him infinitely pre- 
ferable to Plautus^ and his Ethical Characters 
are a Standard of Imitation to all Ages. See^ 
{ays Boileauj in his Art of Poetry, with what an 
Air, the Father in Terence comes to inveigh 
againft the Imprudence of his amorous Son, and 
with what an Air the Lover hears the Leffons, 
and then runs to hisMiftrefs to forget them all. 
Is not this, fays he, a true Reprefentation of a 
Lover, a Son, and a real Father? Farra gives 
him the preference in this refpedl to all other 
Poets; znd Donatus obferves this of the Tempe- 
rature of bis Plays, particularly in thelaft Scene 
of the Phormioj that this plealant Poet foftens 
the Gravity of his ferious Subje<Sls with Comic 
Mirth, ^intiliany who thought the Roman 
Comedy defeftive, allowed Terence to be the 
moft elegant of all the Comedians j and ob- 
ferves, that if his Comedies had been confined 
to Trimetre Iambic^ they would have been more 
beautiful : But Dr. Hare is of Opinion, that 
the Poet's Defign in the Variety of his Meafures, 
was to gratify and relieve the Spe£lators by an 
agreeable Variety, and that the Latins imitated 
the Greeks, who followed Nature in this grate- 
ful VicifStude. In fliort, his Faults are fo few 
and inconfiderable, that Scailger faid, there were 
not three to be found throughout the fix Plays. 
He feems to want nothing to make his Dramatic 
Charafter ablblutely complete, but only that 
j4ttic Urbanity, that Fis Comica, which Cafar 
wiihes he had, and which Plautus attained in 
fo high a Degree. Tu 
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71^ quoque, tu infummis, O dimidiate Minandeff 
Ponerisy iff merito, purifermonis amator^ 
Lenibus at que utinam fcrtptis adjunSfa foret Vi$ 
Comica^ ut aquato virtus polleret honore 
Cum Gracis^ neque in hac defpeSfus partejaceres^ 
Unum hoc maceror, & doleo tibi deeffiy Terenti. 

Thou Half Memnder^ thou art juflly placed 
Among the Poets of the chief ejl Name ; 
Thy Language is correSf^ but I could wijh 
The Sweetnefs of thy Stile had Comic Force 
Joined with it then equal with the Greeks 
Had been thy Spirit ; and thou hadjl gain^ d Applaufe \ 
Here-, Terence, lies thy Want\ for this I grieve* 

But, fays Rapin^ though Cafar calls 7Jr- 
rence an half Menander^ becaufe he only had 
his Sweetnefs and Smoothnefs, but had not his 
Force anil Vigour, yet he has written in a Man- 
ner fo natural, and fo judicious, that from a 
Copy he is become an Original, for never Man 
had fo clear an Infight into Human Nature. 

The Stile oi Terence has been admired by 
the beft Judges in all Ages, and truly it deferves 
it, for certainly never any one was more pure 
and more accurate in his Expreflions than he : 
his Words are generally well chofen, extremely 
proper and fignificant, and many of them carry 
fo much Life and Force, that they can hardly 
be exprefTed in any other Language without 
great Difadvantage to the Original. His Nar- 
rations are (hort and clear, his Turns are re- 
fined and delicate; and as to the Purity of his 
Language in generaJj we find it very much 

conun.nded. 
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commended} even hvTully himfelf; and one of 
the Moderns judeed. very juftly, when he tellsi 
U8, diat the Lattn Tongue will never be loft, 
as long as Terence can be read. 

But his Style, though fo very extraordinary, 
in a great Meafure may be learnt by Induftry, 
long Cuftom, and continual Attention, and has 
been imitated to a wonderful Degree by feveral ^ 
;uid indeed, this is but as rich Attire and outward 
Ornaments, to fet off a more beautiful Body. 
But in his Chara6ters and Manners it is that he 
triumphs without a Rival, and not only Dra- 
Ijiatic, but all other Poets, muft yield to him 
in this Department ; for thefe are drawn exaSly 
to theLife, perfeftly juft, truly proportionablcj^ 
^nd with Propriety fupported to the laft. The 
more-a Man contemplates them, the more h« 
muft admire them. He will find there not only 
fuch Beauty in his Images, but alf6 fuch excel- 
lent Precepts of Morality, fuch folid Senfe in 
each Line, fuch a Chain of Reafoning in each 
Period, and fuch clofe .Argumentation between 
the Interlocutors, that be muft needs perceive 
him to be a Perfon of the moft refined Senfe, 
and the ftron^eft Judgment. He had a pecu- 
liar Haf pinels in pleafmg and amufing his Au- 
dience, always keeping them in an even, plea- 
fant, agreeable Gratulation of Mind \ and this 
Part of his Dramatic Charafter it is that fo emi- 
nently diftinguiflies him from all other Comic 
Writers. 

He well underftood the Rules of the Stage, 
br rather thofe of Nature, was perfeftly regular, 
wonderful exaft and careful in orderin:]^ each 
Protajis or Entrance, Epitajis or Working up^ 

Vot. I. iC Ca»aJ\a^^ 
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CataJIaJis or. Height, and Catajlrophe or Unra^ 
yelling the Plot ; forVhich laft be was famous, 
making it refult necefTarily from the Incidents, 
^nd neatly and dexteroully untying the Knot, 
whilft others would either tear or cut it in 
Pieces. 

The Nature of his Plots is for the moftPart 
grave and folid, they are all double except the 
slecyra^ ox Mother-in-law i yet fo contrived, 
that one is always an Underplot to the other, 
fo that he ftill keeps perfedlly to the firft great 
Rule of the Stage, the Unity of Aftion. As 
to the fecond great Rule, the Unity of Time, 
(that is, the whole Aftion to be performed in 
one Day) he is as exaft in this as poflible ; for 
the longeft Aftion of any of his Plays, extends 
not above eleven Hours. He is no Icfs careful 
of the third Rule, the Unity of Place j for he 
never fhifts his Scene in any one of his Plays, 
but keeps conftantly to the fame Place, froai 
Beginning to End. Moreover, as to th? 
Continuance of Aftion, he never fails in any 
one Particular, but every Inftrument is perpe- 
tually at work, in carrying on their feveral 
Defigns, and in them the Defign of the Whole," 
fo that the Spirit of the Dtama never grows 
cold till all is finiflied. His Plots are fo clear 
and naturaj, that they might very well pafs for 
a Reprefentation of a Thing that had really 
happened, and not for the mere Invention of 
the Poet. 

The Genfure of 5/. Evremcnt upon the 
Writings o^ Terence is of no great Authority. 
This Comic Writer, he fays, is generally al- 
lowed to be the beft of all the ancient Authors, 

iji 
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in charafterifing the Humours and Tempers of 
Men ; but there is this Objection to him. That 
he has not Extent enough, and his whole Ta- 
lent goes no further than to give a true and 
natural Repreijsntation of a Servant, an old 
Man^ a covetous Father, a debauched Son, or a 
Slave : This is the utmoft ©f what Terence can 
do. You are not to expeft from him any thing 
of Gallantry or iPaffion, - or of the Thoughts or 
Difcourfe of a Gentleman. ' 
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tr^irUS LUCRETIUS CARUS was a 
•^ Romany and born at Rome, . His Name 
diredls us to the noble and ancient Family tX. 
the Lucretiiy which being divided into many 
Branches, comprehended m it, the Trtcipitinty 
the Cinna^ the Vefpillones^ the Trionesy the Of- 
JelUty and the Gallic and gave to Rome many 
Confuls, Tribunes, and Praetors, who were the 
^reat Supports and Ornaments of the Common* 
wealth. 

His Name was Titus Lucretius Carus^ and 
no other; for theConjefture of Lambinus^ that 
he might have been called either T Lucretius 
Vefpilla Carusy or T. Lucretius Offella Carus^ is 
merely ideal, and grounded upon no Authority. 
Carus was a Roman Sirname, of which Ovid 
and many others make mention, but we no 
where, find how it came to be attributed to Lu* 
cretius. It is not improbable that it was con- 
ferred upon him, either on Account of his ex- 
cellent and fprightly Wit, his Affability and 
Sweetnefs of Temper and Manners, or for fome 
other engaging Qualities, that rendered him 
agreeable to thofe with whom he converfed. 
It is uncertain from which of the Lucretian 
Branches this Poet claims his Defcent, there 
being no hint of his Parentage any wher« 
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recorded. There lived indeed in thofe Days^ 
one ^intus Lucretius^ but whether he was 
the Brother of our Poet, or in what Degree* 
i of Relation they were to one another, cannot 
now be di.fcovered. 

The Time of his Birth is almoft as doubtful^, 
fome placing it in one Year, fome in another ;. 
the moft generally received Opinion is, that h^ 
was born twelve Years after Ciceroy about thr 
fecond Year of the hundred and feventy-firft 
Olympiad, in the ConfuMhip of Lucius Liciniur 
Craffus^ and ^intus Mutius Scavola^ about thr 
fix nundred and fifty-eighth Year of Rome. 

About this Time, the Romans htgzn to 
apply themfelves to the Study of Philofophy- 
Suppofing therefore Lucretius to be nobly dc- 
fcended, and a Youth of a forightly and for- 
ward Genius, it is an eafy Inference that ht 
received' a fuitaMe Education ; and by his Pa- 
rents or other Relations was fent to ftudy at 
Athens, where at that Time the Epicurean Phi- 
lofophy was in great Reputation. This is th« 
more probable, as it was then the Cuftom of 
the Romans to fend their Youths thither to be 
inftfu^led in the Learning of the Greeks. Thus 
fome Years after ^/r^/7ftudied there, as we leami 
from himfelf, who writing to Mejfala^ fays, 

Etfi me Varioy Sec. 

And the learned Propertius defired earneftly 

Illic vel JIudiisy Sec. 

By Plato's Studies to correSf his Mind^. 
And in thy Garden, Epicui;us, find 
Improvements 

K 3 ^9fe 
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He ftudied under Zeno^ who had the Direc- 
tion of the Gardens at that Time, and was the - 
Ornament of the Epicurean Seft. Pbadrus was 
another of his Maiters, whom Cicero mentions 
as a Perfon eminent for polite Literature* Thefc 
were the Preceptors of Lueretiusy as they were 
likewife of Pornponius Atticus^ MemmiuSy Caffius^ 
and many others, who in that Age rendered 
themfelves very illuftrious in the Republic (^ 
Rome, How he fpent his Time at Athensy how 
fludioufly he improved it, let his Poem witnefs. 
That he qualified himfelf for the beft Company, 
is evident from what Cornelius Nepos tells us, of 
the great Intimacy between him, Pompcnius At^ 
ticusy and Mitnmius ; and no doubt but he was 
intimate likewife with Tullyy and his Brother, 
who make fuch honourable, Mention of him. 
, The Accounts that remaih of this Poet 
abruptly concliidie here, and no more is to be 
fcuivJ concerning him, till his Death ; yet it 
is di'Scult to find in v/hat Manner he died, 
nor is it much eafier to determine in what Year 
of his Life his Death happened. Some make 
him die on the very Day Firgil wzshorriy when 
Pompey the Great was the third time Conful, 
zndC/rcilius Metellus Pius wzs his Colleague, in 
the Year of the City feven hundred and one, at 
which Time there were great Commotions in the 
Republic ; for Clodius was then killed by Milo : 
Memmius and many others being convidted of 
Bribery, were banifhed from Rome \n\,6Greece\ 
and Cu-jiiVy who was then forty- four Years of 
Age, was ravaging the Provinces of GauL If 
this imaginary Circumftance were true, it would 
ilic^igly (iifpofo a Pythagorean to believe, that 

the 
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the Soul of Luq^etius tranfmigrated into FirgU*s 
Body. And thus fiar it is true, that Lucretius*s 
Di<Slion is fo pure and elegant, and his Verfi- 
fication, where the SubjeS: gives him the leaft 
Scope, fo noble and fonorous, and his Senti- 
ments fo truly Poetical, that Poetry muft needs 
have declined among the Romans^ had any but 
Vbrgil fucceeded him. But this Anecdote of 
rfe Death of this Poet is no more than an inge- 
nious Fiftion, founded upon this, that Virgil 
siiTumed the Toga Fir His upon the fame Day that 
I^u cretins died. 

The Chronicle oi Eiifebius obfervcs, that he 
died by his own Hands in the forty-fourth Year 
of his Age, being thrown into a State of Diftrac- 
tion by a Philtre, which either his Miftrefs or his 
Wife Lucilia^ (for fo feme call her, though 
without Authority) in a Fit of Jealoufy had 
given him, not with^a Defign to deprive him 
of his Senfes, or to take away his Life, but 
only to ftimulate the Paffion of his Love. Do" 
natus^ or whoever w^s the Author of that Life 
of Firgil, which is afcribed to him, writes that 
he died three Years before ; when Pompey the 
Great, and M, Ltctnius Crajfus were both of 
them the fecond time Confuls. Others, who 
allow that having loft his Senfes, he laid violent 
Hands on himfelf, yet place his Death in the 
twenty-fixth Year of his Age, and believe that 
his Madnefs proceeded from the Cares and Me- 
lancholy that oppreffed him, on Account of the 
Banifljment of his hAov^di Memmius ; to which 
othei;? again add likewife another Caufe, the 
fatal Calamities under which his Country then 
lal>oured« And indeed it is certain^ tVi'^X ?L^^^)9 
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after occafioned its total Subverfion. Of 
Commotions, he himfelf complains in th 
ginning of his firft Book, where, addr 
himfelf to Venus^ he implores her to intc 
with the God of War, to reftore Peaa 
Tranquillity to his native Country. 

HunctuDiva^ &c. Lib. i. 

Peaci is thy Gift alone y for furious Mari 
Tht only Governor and Cod of WarSy 
When tir*d with Heat and Toil does oft r 
To tafte the Pleafures ^/A^Paphian Cou. 
Where on thy Bofom he fupinely liesy 
And greedily drinks Love at both his Eyes 
Till quite o'ercome^ fnatching an eager Ki 
He bajtily goes on to greater Blifs : 
Then tnid/l hisjlri6i Embraces^ clafp thy . 
About his Neck y and call forth all thy Chi 
Carefs with all thyfubtle Arts^ become 
A rlatterery and beg a Peace for Rome. 

There are fome other Accounts ffiven < 
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EpuureanPhilofophji thejrwcre read and ad- 
mired by the^Ancients,and ifOvidconld prefage^ > 

Barmina fublims tunc funt peritura'LuQTtti^ 
Exitro tirras cum dabit una Dies* 

Sublime Lucretius wroU withfo much' Fir e^. 
That his bright Workjhall with the World expire. 

The Learned are in fome Doubt concerning 
the Number of Books written by Lucretius^ 
fome believing that he wrote more than fix % 
but thistnuft ne a Miftake, for in thefe fix is 
contained the whole Doftrine, and all the Phi- 
lofophy of Epicurus J as far as relates to the Ex- 
^plication of Nature, or natural Cauies andEf- 
fefls, and there is nothing left to be faid farther 
upon this Subjedl. Add to this the manifeft 
and pertinent Connexion of one Book with 
another, the judicious Method he has obferved, 
in handling the feveral Subjefts of which he 
treats, and hisfingularArt in the Difpofition of 
them : They feem naturally to follow one an- 
other. In the firft Book he treats of the Prin- 
ciples of Things, in the laft of Meteors and of ' 
the Heavens : Has not this Method been con- 
ftantly praftifed by all who have treated of the 
Knowledge of Nature ? Even Epicurus hinv- 
felf obferved the very fame Arrangement, as . 
appears from the few furviving Remains of that - 
Philofopher, his three Epiftles. to Herodotus^ , 
MenasceuSy and Pythoclest. 

But as the Work of this Poet contained no 
more than fix Books, fo there is, Reafon to be- 
lieve that fome of his Verfes are perhaps want— 
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ii>g.; for^ as in regard to almoft all the. ancient 
Authors, fo more efpecially with this Writer, 
foirie have aflumed to thcmlclves too great a Li- 
berty, and altered, added, or excluded niany 
Things. Servius cites this Fragment from Lu" 
cretius : 

^' ■ Supers fpoUatus luminis Aer^ 

Which perhaps may have been his, though it 
be no where found in any of his Books, nor 
can it eafily be difcovered where it has been left 

. oiit. Eufebius informs us, that this Poem was 
correfted by Cicero^ after the Death of the Au- 
thor ; Father Briet feems to believe it, fince he 
ufes thefe Words,— -/«y«/V Verfthus^ duris qui' 
dem^ fed valide Latinisj ^ Tullii lima dignijjimism 
His Verfes are difficult indeed, but his Latin is 
pure, and worthy the Revifal oi Cicero. Some 

^ think he only meant that Lu(retius\ Poem bad 
need of Cicero's FiUy but others believe he in- 
tended to intimate that they do Honour to Cicero^ 
by whom they were corrected, or that it plainly 

^ a,ppears, they received their laft Corre6tions from 
that great Man. Lambinus contr^ifts this, but 
the Arguments he brings againft the Affertion of 
Eufhius are but weak and of little Validity. 

Lucretius infcribed his Poem to his inti- 
mate Friend Mem?nius^ a Perfon of extraordi- 
nary Merit, whom he celebrates with tjie higheft 
Eulogies in many Places of it. This Memmius 
was defcended from one of the moft ancient 
Families in Rotne^ being one of thofe whom 
Virgil has immortalized in his Mneid^ deriving 
them from MneJieuSj one of the principal Trojans 
iwho accompanied Mneas into Italy : 

-^Mox 
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if^Mox Italus MiufitusygtHusa quo nomneMemnii, 

He had been Praetor of Bithynta^ and upon 
his Return was accufed of nine Mifdemeanors 
by Cafar to the People, but acquitted, and af- 
terwards enjoyed a very great Intimacy with 
him. He was alfo Tribune of the People, whenr 
among others he accufed Rahirius, in whofe 
Defence Cicero made the Oration we have under 
that Name. Cicero gives him the Character of 
a great Scholar, who had fignal Skill in Greek 
Learning, an ingenious and good Orator, and 
Mafter of a polite eafy Style : He was accufed 
of Corruption and Bribery in cavafEng for the 
Confulfhip, and condemned to Banifhment.* 
Cicero, in one of his Epiftles to Sulpitius^ tells us 
he was innocent, and had retired after his Exilc^ 
to Athens, from thence to Mytilene, and at laft 
fettled at Patrus, where he died foon after. 

It is wonderful that this admirable Poem of 
Lucretius fliould be compofed in the Time of 
his Infanity : His fix Books of his Epicureart 
Philofophy, fays Eufebius, were written in his 
lucid Intervals, when the Strength of Nature 
had thrown oft' all the peccant Particles, aixd his- 
Mind, as is obferved of Madmen, was fprightly 
and vigorous. Then in a poetical Rapture he 
could fly with his Epicurus beyond the flaming 
Limits of this World, frame and difTolve Seas» 
and Heavens in an Inftant, and by fome una* 
fual Sallies, be the ftrongeft Argument of his 
own Opinion ; for it feems impoflible that fome 
Things which he dcHveTS ihould proceed from 

K 6 Reafoa 
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Reafon and Judgment, or from any other Cz\if$ 
;but Chance and fortuitous Accident. 

The Chatafter of this Poem is furprifingly 
extolled by the beft Judges. Lucretius^ fays 
jf, Gelliusy excelled in Wit and Eloquence ; 
there is not, fays ScaligeTj a better Author in 
the Latin Tongue, Virgil copied many Things 
from him. Never any Man, fays Scioppius^ 
fpoke Latin to a greater jPerfeftion, neither Tullf 
nor Cafar wrote a purer Style. There appears^ 
fays Bayle^ fo much Eloquence in the Verfes 
oi Lucretiusy that had he lived in the Time of 
Augujiusy he might very well have difputed the 
Palm with Virgil \ but thirty or forty Years 
make a mighty Difference between two Authors* 
Evelyn.^ in his Tranflation of the firft Book of 
Lucretius^ obferves, that in this Work Nature * 
herfelf fits triumphant, wanting none of her 
jufl Equipage and Attendance, whilfl our Carui 
hath erefted this everlafting Arch to her Me- 
mory, fo full of Ornament and exquifite Work- 
manfhip, as nothing of this Kind has either 
approached or exceeded it. Where the Matter 
he takes in Hand is capable of Form and Luflre, 
he makes it even to outfhine the Sun itfelf in 
Splendour ; and as he fpares no Cofl to deck 
and fet it forth, fo never had a Man a more rich 
and luxuriant Fancy, more keen and fagacious 
Inftruments to fquare the moft flubborn and 
irude Materials into that fpiring Softnefs you 
will every where find them difpofed in this his 
ftupendous and well-built Theatre of Nature. 

There are two or three Writers who with 
i;reat Judgment ejcxter more ^rticularly into the 

Cbara£ier 
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CharaAer and Excellencies of this Poem } ^in* 
tilianj fays Crinitus, is of Opinion that Lucre" 
fius excels in Elegance of Style, but he is diffi- 
cult and obfcure. This was occafioned not 
only by the Subjedl itfelf, but by the Poverty 
of tne Tongue, and the Novelty of the Doctrine 
he taught, as he himfelf teftifies : He wrote fix 
Books of the Nature of Things, in which h« 
has followed the Doctrine of Epicurus, and the 
Example of the Poet Empedocles, whofe Wit 
and Poetry he praifes with Admiration. It 
ought not to be wondered at, that fome of hit 
Verfes feem rough and profaic. This was pe- 
culiar to the Age in which he writ, ^s Furius 
Albinus fully witneffes in Macrohius, whofe 
Words are as follows : No Man ought to havt 
a worfe Efteem for the ancient Poets upon this 
Account, becaufe their Verfcs feem to be fca- 
brous, for that Style was then in very great 
Vogue ; and the following Age could not eafily 
bring themfelves to relifti fmoother Diction. 
Therefore even in the Days of the two Vefptt' 
fians, there were not wanting fome who chofe io 
read Lucretius rather than Virgil, and Lucilius 
rather than Horace, 

Lambinus, in his Preface addrefled to Charles 
IX, the moftChriftianKing, applauds i.«rr^//«j 
as the moft polite, moft ancient, and moft elegant 
of all the Latin Writers, from whom Virgil and 
Horace have in many Places borrowed, not half 
but whole Verfes. This Poet, when he difputet 
of the indivifible Corpufcles, or firft Principles 
of Things, of their Motion and their variout 
Configuration ; of the Void ; of the Images, or 
tenuious Membranes that fly off from the Sur- 
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face of a] I Bodies ; of the Nature of the Mikd 
and Soul $ of the rifing and fetting of the Pla- 
nets ; of the Eclipfe of the Sun and Moon ; of 
the Nature of Lightning ; of the Rainbow ; 
thcCaufesof Di^afes, and many other Things^ , 
is learned, witty, judicious and elegant. In the -: 
Introdu£i:ions to his Books, in his Comparifons, . 
in his Examples, in his Difputations againft the ■ 
Fear of Death, concerning the Inconveniences 
and Harms of Love, of Sleep and of Dreams, 
he is copious, difcreet, eloquent, intelligent, 
and fublime. We not only read Horner^ but: 
even commit him to Memory, becaufe under^ 
the Veil of Fables, partly obfcene, and partljf- 
abfurd, he is deemed to have included th^ 
Knowledge of all natural and human Things* 
Shall we not then hear Lucretius^ who without 
the Difguife of Fable and Fiction, plainly and 
openly, and as an Epicurean^ ingenioufly, wit- 
tily, and learnedly, and in the moft terfe and 
corredl Style, difputes of the Principles and 
Caufes of Things, of the Univerfe, of the Parts 
of the World, of a 'happy Life, and of Things 
celeflial and terreflrial. And though in many 
Places he diffents from Platoy though he ad- 
vances many Affeitions that are repugnant to 
our Religion, we ought not therefore to defpife 
and vilify thefe his Opinions, in which not 
only the ancient Philofophers, but we who 
profefs Chriftianity agree with him. How ad- 
mirably docs he difpute of reftraining Pleafures, 
of bridling the Paffions, and of attaining Tran- , 
' quill ity of Mind ! How wittily does he rebuke 
and confute thofe who affirm that nothing can ' 
be perceived, nor nothing known ^ and who 

fay 
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V that the Senfes sure fallacious ! How beau* 
luI are his Defcriptions ! How graceful , as 
c Greeks call them, his Epifodes ! How fine 
e his Difquifitions concerning Colours, Mir- 
>rs, the Loadftone, and Avernm ! How ferious 
id awful are his Exhortations to live conti- 
:ntly^ juftly, temperately, and innocently ! 
^hat fhall we fay of his Di£lion, than which 
ithing can be laid or imagined to be more 
rre£l, more perfpicuous, or more elegant ? 
But the ftrongeft Advocate in Defence of 
is Poem of Lucretiusy is Gifaniusj who has 
awn up his Life with exquifite Skill, and re- 
efents his Excellencies in the beft Light. 
he Subject of this Poem, fays he, had many 
ges before been treated by Empedodesj whom 
ucretiushtXii in great Veneration, as appears 
J the following Eulogy, which he gives him 
L his iirft Book, where, fpeaking of Sicily^ he 
lys that this Ifland, 

to^ rich with Men and Fruit j has rarely fiown 
f 77>ing more glorious than this Jingle One; 
Us Verjij compos^ d of Nature^ 5 JVorky declare 
its Wtt wasjlrongy and his Invention rare ; 
lis Judgment deep and found ; whence fome began^ 
fndjujfly too^ to think him more than Man. 

lim therefore our Poet carefully imitated ; for 
^hat Arijiotle fays of Empedoclesj that he wrote 
1 the fame Style as Horner^ and was a great 
Rafter of his own Language, as abounding 
^ith Metaphors, and making ufe of all other 
Advantages that might conduce to the Beauty 
f hisPoety^ all thefe Perfedions, though they 
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are fcarce to be found in any other of the Latin 
Poet», manifeftly difcover themfelVes in Lucre- 
tius ; For he excels all the reft in Purity of 
Di£tion, and, if I may ufe the Expreffion, in 
Sublimity of Eloquence; befides, he has adorn- 
ed his whole Poem with an infinite Number 
of excellent Metaphors, as fo many Badges 
of Diftin6lion and Pre-eminence. Tulfy^ wh© 
was an able Judge, denominates him a very 
(kilful Poet; and had I Leifure to fhew not only 
what he has borrowed from Homer, and others, 
but chiefly from Ennius, whom of all the Latin^ 
Poets he moft admired, and ftudied to imitate, 
and what Virgil has likewife taken from Lucre-- 
tins; this would evince what has been often > 
faid, that Ennius is the Grandfather, Lucretius 
the Father, and Virgil tht Son, they being the 
moft illuftrious Triumvirate of the Latin Epic 
Poets. 

H E then thus proceeds : There are many 
excellent Things contained in the Poem of 
Lucretius y- nor is there in all his Works any 
Token or Footftep of Intemperance. How 
difcreetly and ftrongly does he argue for the 
Reftraint of Ambition, and for avoiding the 
Miferies of inteftine Divifions and Civil Wars, 
the Calamities that in his Days afflifted the Re- 
public of Rome? He extols Philofophy, andl 
the Studies of the Wife in a Style incredibly 
fublime. How beautiful is his Poetry, when 
he treats of Serenity of Mind, and Contempt 
of Death ? In how many Places, and in how 
excellent and almoft divine a Didtion does 
he confute the Superftition of the Vulgar, 
and their fabulous Belief of the Torments of 

Hdl I 
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Hell ? How elegantly does he detedl the Frauds, 
and deride the Vanity of Aftrologers ? Not 
to mention with how great Severity he dif- 
fuades from Avarice, and ftiews many Ills that 
arifc from the Luft of Gold, and how whole- 
fome his Inftruftions are concerning Temper- 
ance,' Frugality of Living, and *Modefty ot 
Apparel. As to what relates to the Reftraint 
of the other Paflions of the Soul,, and fordid 
Gratifications of the Flefh, fo excellent indeed 
are the Inftruftions he gives us, that what 
Diogenes writes of Epicurus j feems to be true, 
that he was falfely accufed by fomc for in- 
dulging himfelf too much in Pleafure and Vo.- 
luptuoufnefs, and that it was a downright Ca- 
lumny in them to wreft his Meaning, and in- 
terpret what he intended of the Tranquillity of 
the Mind, as if it had been fpoken of the Plea- 
fures of the Body. Concerning fome of the 
Phaenomena of the Heavens, he advances indeed 
feveral Opinions that are falfe, or rather ridi- 
culous, yet confonant to the Epicurean Doc- 
trine J but, on the contrary, how true are many 
of his Notions concerning Thunder, the Na- 
ture, Force, and Swiftnefs of Lightning, the 
Magnitude of the Sea, the Winds, and many 
other Things of the like Nature ? With how 
wonderful a Sweetnefs does he fing the firft 
Rife of the World, of the Earth, of the Hea- 
vens, and of all the feveral Kinds of Animals ? 
As likewife the Origin of Speech, of Go- 
vernment, of Laws, and of all the Arts ? How 
full and fatisfaftory are his' Difputat ions con- 
cerning the Flames of Mount ^tna, and of the 
Caufes of Difeafes i How excellently has he 
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defcribed and exhibited, as it were, in an ela- 
borate Painting, that memorable and dreadful 
Plague which defolated Athem^ and the whole 
Country of Mtica / 

Notwithstanding thefe laboured Apolo- 
gies for the Works of Lucretius^ fome Parts of 
his Poem mutt be condemned as obfcene, im- 
pious, and atheiftical, and fhould be read with 
Caution and Circumfpeftion. No Writer ever 
attacked Divine Providence with more Au- 
dacity; he fets out with this profane Exor- 
dium^ 

For whatfie*er*s Divine^ muji live in Peace^ 

In undlfturVd and everlafting Eafe^ 

Not care for us^ from Fears and Dangers free^ 

Sufficient to its own Felicity. 

Nought here MotUy nought in our Po^oer it neeis^ 

Ne'er fmiles at goody ne'er frowns at wicked Deeds* 

He goes on with giving infinite Praife to Eft* 
xurusy who infolently attacked Religion, and 
triumphed over it. 

Long Time Men lay opprefs'd with Jlavijh Fear, 

Religious Tyraztjy did domineer j 

Which being ^lat^/.tn Heaven^ look' d proudly dowtt^ 

And frightSd aljeSf Spirits with her Frown* 

Al lajij a Mighty One of Greece began 

T* ajert the natural Liberty of Man. 

By fenfelefs Terrors and vain Fancies led 

^'o^lan/ry \ flrait the conquered Fantom fed \ 

Nft the fam'd Stories of the Deity, 

Not all the Thunder of the threatening Siy^ 

C«uU 
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loiddjlop his rtjing Soul ; thro* all he pajl 
T)efirongeft Bounds that powerful Nature cajl \ 
its vigorous and active Alind was hurVd^ 
beyond the flaming Limits of this IVorld^ 
nto the mtghty Space, and there did fee, 
low Things begin, what can, what cannot he* 
''bus by his Conquejl we our Right regain, 
leligioH hefubdu'd, and we now reign^ 

I SHALL end this Charader with the Opinion 
•f Dr. Burnet, in his fecond Book Of the Theory 
fthe Earth : Lucretius, he fays, was an EpicU" 
ean more from his Inclination and the Bent of 
lis Spirit, than from Reafon or any Force of 
Argument. For though his Suppofitions be 
ery precarious, and his Reafonings all along 
cry flight, he will many Times ftrut and trii- 
imph, as if he had wrefted the Thunder out of 
f4we*% Right-hand ; and a Mathematician is 
iot more confident of his Demohftration, than 
le feems to be of the Truth of his Ihallow 
?hiIofophv. He was certainly in eameft in 
lis Dilbelief of the Immortality of the Soul, 
ind a future State ; for he is faid to have laid 
/iolent Hands upon himfelf. And fo mofi un^ 
happily did poor Creech, his ingenious Tranflator. 
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fJIUS VALERIUS CATULLUS, a 
^ Roman Poet, was born at Verena, about 
•ighty Years before the Chriftian Mra^ and the 
fix hundred and fixty-fixth Year of Rome: 
^iraldus believes rather, he was born in the 
Peninfula Sirmio, fornxed by the Lake Benacus 
near Verona. His Defcent was not inconfider- 
able, for his Father was a Man of Fortune, and 
was admitted into theFriendfhip oi "Julius Ca far ^ 
who ufually lodged at his Houfe. He was in- 
vited to Rjime when very young by Manlius, a 
Nobleman, whom he celebrates in many of his 
Poems, and to whom he confeffe d he owed the 
greateft Obligations. The Elegance of his 
Style, and the Delicacy of his Compofitions, 
introduced him into the beft Company, and 
the Beauty of his Verfes procured him the Friend- 
fliip and Efteem of the Learned, and of the 
Wits in Romi, who at that Time formed no in- 
confiderable Conftellation. 

His Writings inform us, that he had once 
contrafted the clofeft Friendfhip with Furius and 
Aurelius, Men of fome Quality and Diftinc^ion, 
who had fpent their Fortunes by Extravagance. 
He reprefents them in his eleventh Epigram as 
ready to go to the ultimate Boundaries of the 
World, and into the wildeft PJaces with him ; 
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but he fays fo many difobliging Things of them 
in other Places, that it cannot be thought their 
Friendihip was of any Continuance ; he repre^ 
fents them as rapacious Wolves, which hav- 
ing nothing to live upon, were devoured with . 
Hunger- 

Jturelij Pater Efuritionum^ £sfr. Ep. 21. 

Aurelius ! 

Father of Famine prefent and to come ! 

He reprefents them having as great an Avi- 
dity for Sodomy as for Bread, and menaces 
them with a horrible Treatment, if they con- 
tinue to flander him, and to debauch the Obje& 
of his Flame. He had afterwards, fays Afuretus^ 
a violent Quarrel with thefe two Perfons, and 
fatirized them in the bittereft Verfes, bc- 
caufe they had branded him with EiFeminacy, 
and he adds, that Jurellus had indeed attempted 
a Youth whom Catullus loved, and Furius had 
aflually debauched him. So that this Poet was 
polluted with that imnatural Vice, and com- 
plied with the falhionable Impurity. 

Catullus was of a gay amorous Difpofitionj 
and fpeaks with great Paffion of two of his Mif- 
treffes, Ifpithilla of Verona^ and Clodia^ to whom 
he. gave theNam^ of Lefiia^ inHonour of Sappho^ 
who was a Native of the Ifland of Lejbos^ and 
whofe Verfes pleafed him wonderfully ; he tranf- 
lated or imitated feme of them : He fpeakis of his 
Lejbia^ as of a very lafcivious Lady, and intro- 
duces her afking him how many KiiTes would 
fatisfy bim \ 

I ^aris 
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l^tufris quot mihi Bafiationes^ isfc. 

Leibia, myfairefty you require 
How many Kiffis I dejire^ i^c. 

He defired, he fays, as many as there ^rc 
Grains of Sand in die Defarts of Lybia^ and 
Stars in the Heavens ; but his Le/bioy it feems^ 
became at laft a common Proftitute ; 

Caliy Lefbia illa^ i^c. 

Lefbia, my Friend^ the beauteous She^ 
Who more than Life was dear to mey 
Now plies in Alley s^ and in Streets ^ 
And lies with every Man Jhe meets. 

It is fard, that this lewd Woman was the Sifter 
of the infamous Clodiusy the Enemy of Cicero* 

He fuiFered the common Fate of the Poetical 
Tribe, for he was poor all his Life ; which, 
without Doubt, was in fome Meafure owing to 
the profligate Company he kept, and his exor- 
bitant Expences. He neither made his Fortune 
by his Verfes, nor by his Travels into Bithynia 
filth: Memmiusy who had obtained the Govern- 
ment of it after his PraetoriQiip. He compofed a 
very pathetic Epigram upon the Death of *his 
Brother, for whofe Lofs he was inconfolable, 

Tu mea^ Tu moriens^ i^c* Epig. 464 

Thy Death y my Brother ^ has undane my StaU \ 
Our Family lies buried in thy Fate* 
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He died in the Flower* of his Age, and in 
riie Height of his Reputation, at the Age of 
about Thirty. Sialiger's Opinion cannot be 
fupported, who fays, he lived above" Seventy- 
one Years j about the Time that Plrgil was 
purfuing his Studies at Cremona, The Poem 
\ipon Lejbias Sparrow, fome pretend he dedi- 
cated to Virgil ; this Conje<£lure is founded upon 
two Verfes of Martial that are certainly mif- 
underftood. 

Sic for fan tener aufus eft Catullus, 
Magna mitt ere pa£erem Maroni. 

As \{ Catullus had prefumed to fend his Sparrow 
to Great Maro as his Friend, Martial there 
addreffes himfelf to Silius Italicus, a celebrated 
Poet, and one of his Patrons ; he compliments 
him as if he had faid, I prefume to infcribe this 
little Piece to you, as Catullus might have pre- 
sented his Poem on Lejbia\ Sparrow to the Great 
Virgil^ had they flourifhed at the fame Time. It 
is evident, that Martial profeflfed the greateft 
Veneration for the Excellencies of Catullus j 

J'antum magna fuo debet Verona Catullo,^ 
^antum parva fuo Mantua Virgilio. 

This Poet con traced a Friendfhip with 
Cicero^ who is faid upon fome Occaiion to 
plead as a public Advocate for him ; and not- 
withftanding the Friendlhip between yulius 
Cafar and his Father, he leverely lampooned 
that Emperor, in the Perfon of Mamurra^ one 
•f his Favourites, and a Surveyor of his Work- 
2 men 
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men in Gaul* The Vcrfcs were verjr fatirical, 
theylaihed the fevcrc Robberies of Afow«rr^, 
and the criminal Intercourfe, fuppofed to have 
iubfifted between him and Cafar : 

^is hoc poteft viderey i^c. Ep, 30. 

ffT}0 lut a Wretch as vile can hear to fee 
Mamurra.r/W thus in Luxury ? 
Rich with theSpoils^ and plundered Wealth he hore^ 
From long-hair'' d Gaul, and dijlant Bri tain'i Shorty 
The Pathic Roman, who umnov^d can fee 
Such wanton Rioty is as haf as He. 

Th£ fifty-eighth Epigram is yet m#re fevere ; 

Pulchre convenit improbis Cinadisy 
Mamurrhae Pathicoque Csefarique. 

This fuits with impious Pathics welly 
Caefar and vile Mamurra 

CasaR) upon this Occafion, behaved virith 
Tiis ufual Generofity and Moderation ; he did 
not ftifle indeed the Injury he received, but 
obliging the Poet to make a flight Satisfa6tion, 
which he accepted ; he invited him ( fays Sueto*- 
nius) the fame Day to Supper, and continued 
to lodge at his Father's Houfe, as he had done 
before. 

The Works of Catullus are infcribed to Cor- 
nelius Neposy whom he compliments on his 
Writing a general Hiftory in three Books. 
Omne eevum tribus explicare Chartis. Wc have 
not all his Pieces : Crinitus fpeaks of an Ithy- 
- Vol. L L -ffjaitk 
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fhallic Poem, or Verfesiipon the Impure Divi- 
nity of PriapuSy and Pliny afcribes to him a 
.Poem upon Inchantments employed to excite 
and kindle Love : This Subjef); had been treated 
before him by Theocritus^ and after him by 
Virpl* The Poem on the Vigil of Venus is 
fal/ely attributed to him- His early Death 
muft be lamented by all true Lovers of Wit 
and Learning, fmce it has robbed us of many 
Improvements, which he would probably have 
made in this Species of Poetry ; I mean his 
HendecafyllableSy in which he feems to excel : 
There are fpme finifhed Pieces of his that arc 
inimitable in their Kind : Such is the Poem 
upon Lejhias Sparrow, and that on Mnu and 
Septimius ; the Tranflation of Callimachus' % Elegy 
on Queen Berenice's Hair is alfo an excellent 
Compofition. His Lyric Poems are many of 
them well written, particularly the Carmen 
Seculare* Scaliger thinks he was too critical 
and exaft, and too ftrifl an Obferver of the 
Roman Elegancies. He is generally efteemed the 
hell Writer in the Epigrammatic Department. 

An Epigram, of all the Works in Verfe that 
Antiquity nas produced, is the leaft coniiderablei 
it has no Worth at all, unlefs it be admirable ; 
and it is fo rare to fee fuch a Prpdudtion, that 
it is fufficient to have made one in a Man's 
whole Liife ; yet this Mode of Writing has its 
Beauty. This Beauty confifts either in the de- 
licate Turn, or in a lucky Word. The L reeks 
underftood this Sort of Pocfy o.herwife than the 
-Latins : The Greek Epigram runs upon th3 
Turn pf a Thought that is . natural, but deli- 
cate and fubtle : the Latin Epigram, by a falf j 

Tafti 
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Talfte tibat prevailed in the Beginning of tk^ 
Decay of pure Latintty, endeavours to furprife 
die Reader by fome biting Word, which is called 
a Point* Catullus writ after the former Mode, 
which is of a finer Character, for he endeavours 
to comprife a natural Thought within a delicate 
Turn of Words, and within the Simplicity of a 
¥ery foft Exprejf&on. Martial was in fome 
Manner the Author of the other Species, which 
was to terminate an ordinary Thought by fome 
Word that is furprifmg. Judges oF good Tafte ' 
liavc always preferred the Mode which Catullus 
employed before that of Martial^ there being - 
more of true Delicacy in that than in this. And 
in thefe latter Ages we have feen a noble Vene^ 
4ianj named Andreas Naugerius^ who had an 
exquifite Difcernment, and who by a natural 
Antipathy againft what is called Pctnt^ which 
he judjged to be bad Tafte, facrificed every Year 
wjth great Ceremony a Volume of Marti aF^ 
Epigrams to the Manes of Catullus^ in Honour 
to his Charafl^cr. . 

This Poet has been cenfured for the Lewd- 
nefe of fome of his Pieces ; the Salacity of his 
Thoughts, and his indelicate Expreffions have 
given great Offence, and obliged his Judges to 
t:onclude that he muft have been a profligate 
I>ebauchee. But Bay le make« an Apology 
for him ; he fays, that the ancient Romans had 
not laid down thofe Rules of Politenefs, which 
: at prefent make thofe who compofe obfcene 
Verfes to fall into public Contempt. Catullus 
therefore did his Charafter no great Harm by 
the grofs Obfcenities and infamous Impurities 
with which h« pOifoned many of hl% Po^tw?.* 

L 7, PUn^ 
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Pliny the Younger is of the fame Opinion : It 
fcems Obfcenity, according to the AncientS| 
was not only allowable in thefe Sort of Compo- 
fitions, but when artfully decorated was efteemed 
one of its greateft Beauties. Catullus wrote by 
this Rule, 

Nam cajlum ejfe decet^ b^c. Lyric IJ* 

The Poety I confefsy Jhould chajie appear^ 
Then may his lufcious Lines affe£f the Eafj 
Divert with wanton Pleafantry the Mind^ 
Not over-modejlj but to Love inclined. 

We are told by Crinitus^ that Catullus had fo 
great a Reputation for Learning, that by the 
Confent of the beft Judges, the tpithet of 
Do6lus was affixed to his Name. Ovid thought 
that forMajefty and Loftinefs of Verfe, he was 
no Way inferior to ^/r^/7 himfelf ; and though 
both the Plinys have condemned Catullus^ Verfe 
as harlh and unpleafant, yet he has generally 
been accounted a moft elegant Poet, and feveral 
have copied him. The fweeteft and moft polite 
of all the Poets, if he appear at any Time rude 
and r^ugh, efpecially in his Etic Vcrfes, yet he 
has made fufficient Amends by his wonderfid 
pleafant Wit, and by his pure Elegancy in the 
Roman Language. His Contemporaries ftyled 
him the Learned^ becaufe he knew how to tran- 
flate into Latin Verfe the moft beautiful and 
delicate Compofitions of the Greek Poets, which 
before him was thought impoffible. 

The Reputation of Catullus fxnks very low in 
the Efiimation of Julius Scaliger-, he can on no 

Account 
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Account imagine the Reafon why this Poet 
was iignalized by the Ancients with the Title of 
the Learned \ he does not difcern any Thing in 
his Pieces but what is common and ordinary. 
His Style, he fays, is generally harfh and un- 
polifhed, though indeed fometimes it flows limpid 
like Water, but has no Strength. He is often 
very immodeft, and puts him out of Counte- 
nance ; fometimes he is fo very languid and 
faint, that he cannot but pity him ; and he is 
often under fuch Difficulties and Embarraff- 
ments, that he is exceedingly diftreflTed and con- 
cerned for him- 
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pUBLIUS FIRGILIUS MJRO, thefiift 
~ of all the ancient Roman Poets, flouriftdt 
in the Time oi^uguftus\ he was born on the 
fifteenth of October ^ in the Year of Ronu Six 
hundred and eighty-three, in a Village called 
Jndesj about three Miles from Mantua. Hi* 
Father was a Man of obfcure Condition, whofe 
Name is unknown, but it is faid he was hj 
Trade a Bafket-maker i his Mother's Name waS; 
Maia. A Pget of hi^ e^Xl^^^^Ty CaaraSer 
could not be born without fome extraordinary 
Circumftances attending his Nativity. His Mo- 
ther therefore dreamed that fhe was delivered of 
an Olive-branchy which was no fooner planted 
in the Ground, but took Root, and fprung ua 
into a Tree, abounding with Fruit and BloN 
ibms ; and gofng out next Day to a neigh- 
bouring Village with her Hufband, fhe was 
obliged to ftop by the Way, and was delivered 
of him. The Cfhild is faid not to have cried 
upon his firft coming into the World, like other 
Infants,, but fhewed fuch a fmiling Counte- 
nance, as promifed fomething extraordinary.: 
A Branch of Poplar (according to the Cuftom 
of the Country) was planted where his Motheif 
was delivered of him, which fprung up and 
grew fo faft, that it foon attained the Size of 

the 
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the other Trees planted there long before it. 
This Tree was called after his Name, and'con- 
fccrated to him, which gaveOccafion to a great 
deal of Superftition in the neighbouring Coun- 
try, efpecially among the Tufcans, 

At feven Years of Age he was fent by fome 
Friends he found to ftudy at Cremona^ a Roman 
Colony ; after Which he made fome Stay at 
JldSlartj and then went to ^<!7^/«, where he ftu- 
diied with the greatcft Diligence the Latin and 
Greek Literature, as he did afterwards the Ma- 
thematics and Natural Philofophy. He learned . 
Greek under Parthenius of Nicaay and iiis Maf- 
ter for Philofophy was Syro; one of the greateff: 
Men of the Epicurean Sedb, though Virgtl^ upon 
maturer Judgment, became a !• ollower of the 
Plattjnic Syftem. 

• After fome Time fpent in thefe Studies, 
his Curiofity and Defire of Knowledge led him 
to travel through Italy^ when it is fuppofed he 
went to Rome* Then we are told he publifhed 
bis iixth Eclogue, which Rofcius reheariing upon; 
the R^manTneditrey Cicero in Admiration called 



Maga fpes altera Roma. 



His Paftorals, fays Donatus^ were fo well re- 
ceived by the Public, that they were frequently 
fung on the Stage. When Cicero had heard 
fome of,the Verfes, prefently difcovering by his 
acute Penetration that the Author was no ordi- 
nary Genius, Ke ordered the whole Eclogue to 
be rehearfed from the Beginning, which having 
ftriftly attended to, he faid at the ConclufvotVv 
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The ether Hope of mighty Rome ; as if he hinr 
felf were the firft Hope of the Latin Tongue, 
and Firgil would be the fecond. Thefe Words 
were auerwards inferted in the Mneis. The 
Truth of this Account is juftly difputed. Mr, 
Bayle obferves, that here is an Error in Chro- 
nology ; for it is certain, that Virgil did not 
write his Eclogues till after the Triumvirate of 
O^aviuSy Mark Anthony ^ and Lepidus during 
which, it is well known, Cicero was4)arbaroufl)r 
murdered. 

The fmall Patrimony that VirgilYizi in Italy^ 
he loft by a Decree ol Auguftus^ who divided 
that Part of the Country among his Soldiers : 
and our young Poet was here involved in the 
common Calamity. He applied himfelf upon 
this Occafion to Varus^ with whom he had ftu« 
died and con trailed a clofe Friendfliip. He re- 
commended him to Polluiy then Governor of 
the Province, whofe Favour introduced him into 
the Court of Augujlus. From this Prince and 
Prote£lor of Learning,'he obtained a Grant, by 
which his Lands were exempted from the general 
DiviCon, as he declares in the firft Eclogue, 

Hie ilium vidiy &ff • 

Tl)ere firjl the Youth of heavenly Birth I view^d^ 
To whom our Monthly Victims are renewed. 
He heard my FowSy had gracioufly decreed 
My Grounds to he reftoredy my Flocks tofeedm 

When he came to take PofieiEon of his little 
Eftate, one Arlus a Centurion, to whofe Lot 
his Lands were fallen, not only refufed to com- 
ply 
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fly with the Emperor's Mandate, but likewife 
gave him fiich a brutal Reception, that he was- 
forced to fave his Life by fwimming over the 
Alincius^ zai haften back to Court, where he 
foon obtained full Redrefs and Satis&ftlon. 

Some Authors lay an Imputation upon this- 
Poet^ and fay he was far from being chafte ia 
his Youth J when others affure us that he was 
fo modeft, fo referved arid regular in his Worda^ 
and Deportment, that the Inhabitants of ^^t^/^x 
gave him a Sirname derived from Virginity j oa 
Account of the Purity of his Language and 
Manners. We are told he was fo modelt, that 
he preferred living a retired Life in the Country 
to refiding at Ronuy, where he was admired. He 
feldom went thither,, and fb little afifeded apr 
pearing there, that when he obferved he was 
followed and made an Ob]e£l of Admiration, he 
ran into the firft Houfe he found open« It is 
certain that in his Youth he wrote ibme lafci- 
vious V'erfes ; for Pliny, who had done fo like- 
wife, piftifies himfelf by many great Examples, 
particularly by that of VirgiL The Writer of' 
his Life makes him the Author oFthe Priapeioy. 
and fome learned Men will have the Piece, 
which is ftill extant under this Name, to be 
really Virgil's ^ but it feems rather to be a Col- 
lection of Poems,.the Works of various Authors. 
The Gravity andModcfty which reign through- 
out the jEneidy are indeed admirable. His Bu^ 
colics are not fo modeft,. he there relates very 
criminal PafSons, but this is no Proof he was 
ihfefted'with them. A Pailion for Boys was< 
not lefs common in the heathen World, th^n 
fcr Girls, fo that a Writer of Eclogues max* 
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make his Shepherds talk according to this pre- 
dominant Cuftoni, without relating his owii 
Adventure?^ or approving the Paffioris he men** 
tions. It is certain there are many Stories 
that refleft upon the Reputation of tiiiis Poet ; 
he is charged with this unnatural Commerce, 
with loving Alexis^ a Favourite ofMecanas^ but 
they are reprefented only as Reports, founded 
upon Envy and Ill-nature. It is faid particu- 
larly, that Varus the Tragic Poet niiarried a 
very learned Lady who lay with Virgil^ and to 
whom he gave a Tragedy he had compofed, 
which fhe made her Huftand believe was her 
own, and that Varus recited it as her own Per- 
formance. It . is . farther added, that the Poet 
obfcurely alludes to this Adventure in three 
Verfes of his third Eclogue; 

An rnibi' cantando^ (ffc. 

An honeji Man may freely take his own^ 
Tie Goat was mine^ by Jmging fairly won ; 
A folemn Match was made^ he hji the Prize ; 
AJk Damon, ajk^ifhe the Debt denies* 

But Servius reje6ls this as an Allegory which no 
Author had mentioned, and which was direftly 
repugnant to the Nature of Paftoral Poetry. 

Virgil was received into the ftrifteft Inti- 
macy by the firft Wits of the Court of AugUftusi 
for by Means of Pollio he was admitted into the 
Favour and Friendfhip of Mecanas and Augujius^ 
who not only placed him above Want, but en- 
abled him to purfue his Studies, and to retire to 
Naples for the Sake of his Health, as the Air of 

Rome 
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Mam was prejudiciaJ to his Conftitution. Here 
he -wrote hisGe^rgics^ the Subjedl of which was 
Terjp pleafing to Auguftui^ who encouraged the 
Ptople to cultivate and improve their Lands^ 
whicbhod fafl^red fo much during the Civil 
Wars Jh //^/)r that had lafted for many Years. 
He expended three Years on his EcloguiSy but 
his Georgi€S occupied feven ; in compiling this. 
Work, he dictated feveral of the Verfes in a 
Morning, and employed the red: of the Day in, 
correcting, and reducing them to a fmaller Num- 
ber } lipon which Account he ufually compared 
himfelf to a She-Bear, who is at iirft delivered 
of a (hapelefs Mafs, which, fhe aftewards licks 
int« Form. He finifhed this Piece when -Arftj/?«^r; 
was upon his Retura from theConqueft of Egypty, 
which he reduced into a Province, and made 
Callus, another of FirgiFs Patrons, Governor- 
of it. This Gallus was perhaps the beft Elegiaa 
Writer among the Romans^ but his Works are 
now loft ; thofe that are extant under his Name- 
being rejedled by the beft Critics as modern 
CoHipofitions. Jbonatus in the Life of Firgi£ 
feys, that VirgH was four Days employed, in. 
reading the Georgicki to Augujlus, after his Re- 
turn from the Battle of AStium^ while he re- 
mained at Aulla for the Recovery of his Health.. 
M^aenas relieved him in the Tafk of Reading, 
as often as his Voice failed him. There was a 
wonderful Charm, and a certain magic Sweet- 
Jiafs in his Pronunciation. Seneca relates that 
"^uliui Moffianui the Poet ufed to fay, that if 
ke could violently fcize upon any Thing be- 
longing to Virgil J it fhould be his Voice, his 
Countenance, and, his A6tion 5 for the famer 
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Verfes which founded well by hisPronunciaticMi, 
did without that Aid feem dry and infipid. - 

Virgil began the /Eneid in the foity-iecood 
Ye r of his Age; this Poem was compofed to 
convince the Rofnans of th^ Prerogative oi Att* 
gtijlus. The Hero of the Work is taken from 
the i//W, where we have theChara^er of /Eneas 
in the fame Light of Actions and moral Behavi* 
our as we find him rcprefented in the Mneidy 
free from all violent Paflions, pious and good ; 
and in this was exadily delineated the Charadef 
of Augujius. The Mneid is a Copy, as Macrehius 
obferves, of the Iliad 2xA OdyJfey\ the Voyage is 
taken from the Odyjfey^ the Battles from the Iliad* 
The firft fix Books of this Poem occupied his 
Study feven Years. We are told that when 
Augujfus was abroad in the Expedition againft 
the Cantabri^ he frequently folicited Virgil by 
Letters, to fend him, as his Expreffion was, the 
firfl Sketches of his Poem, which he refufed at 
firfl, but at length complied to recite three whole 
Books to him, the fecond, the fourth, and 
fixth. The Eulogy upon Marcus Claudius 
Marcellus^ the Son of 0£favia^ the Emperor's 
Sifler, who died in the Flower of his Age, is 
inferted in the fixth Book with fo much Skill, 
and fo pathetically written, that O^avia when 
fhe heard it fainted away at the Words Tu 
Marcellus eris^ and was brought to herfelf 
with great Difficulty. When fhe recovered fhe 
ordered the Poet ten thoufand Seflerces for every 
Line, which, as it is comprifed in about thirty 
Verfes, amounted to two thoufand one hundred 
Pcimds and upwards of our Money. 

Ha 
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He emplOTcd the reft of his Life in perfeding 
his Poem or the Mneid^ which he finifhed in 
about four Years ; but it never received his laft 
Corredions, being prevented by Death. H^ 
propofed. to beftow a Retirement of three Years 
in poliihing it ; after which he intended to applj 
the Remainder of his Life to the Study of Phi- 
lofophy. He fet out for Greece^ and in his Jour- 
ney met Augujlus at Athens^ who was then re- 
turning from the £aft. This determined him 
to return into liafy with the Emperor ^ but his 
Curiofity carrying him to Megara^ he was there 
feized with a lingering Difiemper, which in- 
creafing upon him in his PalTage, he arrived at 
Brundufium in fuch an ill State of Health, that 
he died on the twenty-fecondof SepUmbery about 
the fifty-fourth Year of his Age- 

When he found his Diforder ixKreafed, he 
carneftly afked for his Manufcripts, in order to 
commit his Mneid to the Flames^ and becaufe no 
body was fo complaifant as to bring them, he 
ordered by his laft Will that they fhould be burnt 
as imperfcdk Works. Tucca and Fan us repre- 
fented to him that Augujius would never fuftef 
it. Upon this he bequeathed his Writings to 
them, on Condition tliey would add nothing to 
ihem, and ihould, if they found any unfinilhed 
Verfes,. leave them in the fame Condition : So 
that Auguftus was no farther the Caufe of the 
Prefervation of this Poem, than that the Author 
defifted from his Refolution, being told that this 
Prince w< uld not fuffer the Execution of it. It 
redounded greatly, fays Bayle^ to the Glory of 
this Monarch, that he manifefted himielf to be 
ferioufly interefted in it, and that he obliged 
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Varius to t\i2Lt punftual Performance oftheCoit- 
dition under which the. Manufcript was left tsk 
bim. There is an Epigram extant^ compofed 
by ApoUinari$^ a Grammarian, upon dife Order 

fivcn by Virgil to burn his MneieL It is a. 
ngle Diftich. 

htfelix alio ceddit prope Pergamon igne %. 
£t pane eji alio Troja cremata rogo. 

Troy almoft perifi)d in a fecond Flame* 

His Corpfe, according to his Requeft, was tranf- 
|K)rted to Naples^- and there interred. 

VIRGIL was tall, of a fwarthy Com- 
plexion, of a clownifh ungraceful Air, awkward 
and ungcnteel in his Deportment; this was 
partly owing to the Obfcurity of his Birth, and 
ill fome Meafure to his ill State of Health, 
which allowing him the Ufe of little or no 
Exercife, robbed him of thofe Graces of Body 
that are owing to it. His Conftitution was 
weak, which obliged him to eat little, and to 
drink no Wine* He was pcevifli in his Hu- 
mour, fubje(^ to violent Head -aches, and fa 
ailhmatic,. that he was forced to fly the Smoks 
of Rome^ and retire to the foft Air of Naples j. 
where he fpent moft of the latter Part of his Life^ 
He was a Man of great Humanity, Gratitude^, 
and Good -nature. He was bountiful to his 
Parents, and generous to his Relations; and 
yet died very rich, leaving behind him near 
Seventy- five thoufand Pounds, half of which 
by his Will was diftributed ameng his Rela- 
tions^ and the' other bequeathed. to ^Mifr^^ff^x^ 

Tuaay 
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Tucca^ and Fariusj befides aconfiderable Legacjir 
to Augufius^ that politic Prince having intra* 
duced a Cuftom of being in every body's WilK 
He was not infenfible to the Paffion of Love^. 
as appears by the Epifode of Dido and Mneas^ 
where.be treats that raifion with more Delicacy 
than Anacreon^ and with as much Softnefs as 
Ovid^ He was fo fond of Retirement, that 
he became not only the greateft Poet, but the 
greatefi: Philofophef, Hiftorian, Antiquary, and 
Scholar of his Age. He had naturally an He« 
iitation in his Speech, which was the Reafon he 
left the Bar, where he never pleaded but once- 
He is iaid to have written his own Epitaph : 

• 
'Mantua me genutt^ Calabri rapuere^ tenet nunc 
' Partbenope 5 cecini Pafcuaj Ruroj Duces. 

The genuine and undifputed Works of this 
Poet are ten Eclogues^ or Bucolics^ four Books oi' 
Georgics y2ind the Mneid^ confifting of twelve 
Books; this Poem is unfinifhed., for Scaliger af- 
ferts, that he intended to have , added twelve- 
more Books, in Imitation of Homer. 

Never any Man pofTeiTed all the Graces* 
of Poefy in fo eminent a Degree as Virgil \. 
he had an exquifite Tafte for what is natural,, 
an exquifite Judgment for the Contrivance, an 
incomparable Delicacy in regard to the Num- 
bers and Harmony of Verfification. He not 
only, fays Scaliger^ excelled all human Genius, 
but raifed himfelf to a Kind of Equality with 
Nature itfelf. He conftantly follows Nature, 
and Homer her faithful Interpreter j fo that he 
J3 admirable upon every Subje<A, and Mafter of 

every 
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every Species of Compofition. He preferves the 
Chara^ers and Humours of the Shepherds of 
thofe Ages in his Paftorals, with fuch Plainnefi 
and Propriety, fuch Pleafantnefs and fuitable 
Eafinefs of ExprefEon, that one would think 
he had lived among thofe happy People, and 
been long acquainted with the Care of their 
Flocks, their innocent Amours and harmlefs 
Differences. In his Georgia he raifes his Style,, 
and defcribes the Art of Tillage, the Govern* 
ment of the Bees, and all the Affairs of the 
Hufbandman, with fuch chaftifed Judgment,, 
fuitable Language, and proper Heightenings of 
Fancy, that every ikilful Profeffor of Agriculture 
muft admire him for the firftof {lis Excellencies, 
and every learned Critic for the two next. In 
his Heroic Poem he has approached fo near to 
Horner^ that he has raifed himfelf far above all 
other Poets. Not to mention the Propriety and 
Sublimity of his Thoughts, the manly Elegance 
and majeftic C^oncifentfs of his Expreflions, he 
is very admirable in the judicious and moft agree- 
able Variety of his Numbers. In that Excel- 
lency he does itot in the leaft yield to the glori- 
ous Grecian^ though he had the Difadvantage in 
his Languagie ; Latin being a Tongue more clofe 
and fevere than Greeks having no different Dia- 
ledls, as that has, nor allowing that Latitude* 
and Liberty of Variation which that does. The: 
Plan of his Epic Poem is fo noble and regular, 
its Conduft fo prudent, its Chara6lers fo juft. 
and accurate, and its Ornaments and Machinery, 
fo appofite, that both Mecanas znA, Jugu/lus^ 
two of the completeft Statefmen and Scholars in: 
the World, allowed the £neid to. be a Maftcr* 

^iecifi. 
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piece. All the World acknowledgeth the Mneid 
to be moft perfe£): in its Kind, and confidering 
the Difadvantage of the Language, and the Se- 
verity of the Roman Mufe, the Poem is ftill 
more wonderful, fince without the Liberty of 
the Grecian Poets the Diftion is fo great and 
noble, fo clear, fo forcible and expreflive, fo 
chafte and pure, that even all the Strength and: 
Compafs of the Greek Tongue joined to Homer* 9^ 
Fire, cannot give us ftronger and clearer Ideas, 
than Firgil has exhibited before us, fome few 
Inftances excepted, in which Homer through 
the Force of Genius hath excelled. 

Virgil has been often confpared with Homer^ 
and the Merits of thefe Poets frequently can- 
vaffed. No Author, or Man, ever excelled all 
the World in more than one Faculty, and as 
Homer has done this in Invention, Virgil has 
in Judgment. Not that we are to think Homer 
wanted Judgment, becaufe Firgil had it in a 
more eminent Degree ; or that Firgil wanted 
Invention, becaufe Homer pofleffed a larger Share 
of it. Each of thefe great Authors had more of 
both perhaps than any Poet befides, and are only 
faid to have lefs in Comparifon with one ano^ 
ther. Homer was a greater Genius, Firgil a 
more (kilful Artift. In one we muft admire the 
Man, in the other the Work. Homer hurries 
and tranfports us with a commanding Impetuo- 
fity, Firgil leads us with an attraftive Majefty. 
Homer fcatters with a generous Profufion, Fir^ 
gil beftows with a careful Magnificence. Homer ^ 
like the Nile^ pours out his Riches with a fud- 
den Overflow ; Firgil^ like a River full to its 
fianks, with a gentle and conftaatStiream. Whea 
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we behold their Battles, methinks the two Poets 
refemble the Heroes they celebrate. Horner^ 
boundlefs and irrefiftible as Jchillesy bears all 
before him, and (hines more and more as the 
Tumult increafes ; Virgil^ calmly daring, like 
Mneas^ appears undifturbed in the midft of the 
Adion, difpofes all about him, and conquers 
with Tranquillity. And when we advert to 
their Machinery^ Homer feems like his own 
Jupiter in his Rage, fhaking Olympus ^ fcattering 
the Lightnirgs, and firing the Heavens j Vi^'iilj 
like the fame Power in his Benevolence, deli- 
berating with the Gods, laying Plans for Em- 
pires, and regularly ordering his whole Creation. 
D R Y D K N fpe aks of Virgil as a grave, fuccinft, 
and majeftijc Writer, one who weighed not only 
every Thought, but every Word and Syllable; 
who was itiji aiming to crowd his Senfe into as 
harrow a Compafs as pofTible he could; f^r 
which Reafon he is fo very figurative, that he 
requires (as it were) a Grammar apart to con- 
ftrue him. HisVerfe is every where founding 
the very Thing in your Ears, whofe Senfe it 
bears ; yet the Numbers are perpetually varied 
to increafe the Delight of the Reader, fo that 
the fame Sounds are never repeated £wice toge^ 
thcr. But though he is fmooth where Smooth- 
Xitk is required, yet he is fo far from affe<Sling 
it, that he feems rather to difdain it ; for he 
frequently makes ufe of Synalaphas^ and con-* 
dudes his Sehfe in the Middle of his Verfe. 
He is every where above the Conceits of Epi- 
grammatic Wit, and grofs Hyperboles. He 
maintains Majefty in the Midft of Plainnefsj 
he IhixieSjj but glares not, and is ftatcly without 
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Ambition^ which is the Vice oiLucan. Mchr^ 
tial (ays of him, that he could have excelled 
Varius ia Tragedy^ and Horace in Lyric Pottry^ 
but out of Deference to his Friends he at- 
tempted neither. 

Sir fFilliam TcmpU fa]rs, he docs not wonder 
that the famous Dr. Harvey^ when he was read«» 
ing Virgil J fhoiild fometimes throw him. dowa. 
upon thie Table^ and fay. He had a DeviL 
Among the Follies of Caligula^ we may un**' 
doubtedly reckon his Contempt and Hatred of 
this Poet, whofe Writings and Effigies he en- 
deavoured to remove out of all Libf^iries ; h« 
had the Confidence to fay, that Virgil had nei* 
ther Genius nor Learning. Tl^ Emperor 
Alexander Sever us judged quite otherwife, lie 
called him the Plato of the Poets, and placed 
his Pifture Vith that of Cicero^ in the Tcmpfe. 
in which he had placed Achilles^ and other great 
Men. He was fo highly venerated by the Se-i* 
nate and People of Rome^ that when tney heard 
any of his Verics in the Theatre, every body 
immediately ftood up ; and if by Chance VirgH 
was prefent, Tacitus fays, they paid him th^ 
faine tlefpeil as they did to Cafar himfelf,. 
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^UINTUS HORATIUS FLACCUS, was 
^''^^born at Venuftum^ a City of Italy^ in the 
Beginning of December^ about the Year of Rjome 
Six hundred eighty-eight, three Years after the 
Confpiracy ofCatiline. His Father is faid to be 
a Salter, the Son of a Freedman, and a Tax- 
gatherer: He was in good Circumftances, and 
obferving an early Forwardnefs fn his Son, he 
refolved to fumim him with a fuitable Educa- 
tion, for which Purpofe he fent him to Romey 
when he was about ten Years old. He educated 
him in the beft School, and in the Company of 
Noblemen of the firft Quality. The Father 
pofleiTed a good Share of natural Senfe, and, 
fond of therrofpe^l of his Son's future Charac- 
ter, took a Pleafure in forming the Morals of 
the Youth himfelf ; and all the Virtue, Gene- 
rofity, and good Condudl that were fo remark- 
able in the Life of this excellent Poet, were prin- 
cipally owing to the Care aiid Cultivation of 
the beft of Fathers, as the Son in many Places 
of his Works very gratefully confefles. 

« 

Si neq ue Avaritianiy &c. S at. vi . L ib. i • 

If none en me can truly fix Difgrace^ 
if I am neither covetous nor bale j 
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If innocent my Life; if^ to commend 

' belov*u by ex 



Myfelf^ I live belovu by every Friend^ 
I thank my Father for^t. 

When he was about eighteen he was fent ta . 
' Athens J where he completed what his Father 
had fo well begyn, and acquired all thofe Ac- 
complifhtnents that polite Learning, added to 
an ingenaous Education, could afford faim« 
Brutus about this time going into Ma^edonid^ 
and being under great, Difficulties to furnifh his 
Army with Officers, iook Horace into his Ser- 
Tice, and made him a Tribune ; but he ihalDie-- 
fully fled at the Battle of Phitipf^i and> which 
was the moft difgraceful Action in aSoidier, he 
threw away his Shield. This he confefles in 
an Ode to his Friend Fompeius Varusj who wa$ 
with him in that Battle, and was his Gom|MK 
nion in Flight. 

Tecum PiilippoSy l^c^ 

The bloody Wars, Philippi'j Fieldy 
Ignobly having loji my Shield, 

With thee I faw fecure from Wound, 
Ifaw the Fight, when Pompey proudy 
To Cdifzx^ s Jironger Virtue bovSd, \ 

And bafely bit the bloody Ground, 

It is fuppofed that iyi?r/7f^ would fcarce have been 
fa ingenuous as to confefs this infamous Adven- 
ture, if hteliad not had the Examples of two 
great Poets, Archilochus ?in6. Jlcaus, before him, 
who both owned themfelves guilty of the Tame 
Pufilhnimity, 

The 
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The general Rout at Philippi reduced this 
Fugitive Tribune to the greateft Diftrefs, for 
his Eftate was forfeited, and became a Prey to 
the Conquerors. He was naturally indolent, 
and loved Retirement, but Neceifity obliged 
him to write, and his Mufe fo fuccefsfully af« 
fifted hini, that (he foon introduced him into 
the moft polite Company. He foon became 
acquainted with Virgitj who recommended him 
to Mecanasj the general Patron of Learning in 
that Age. This great Courtier fpoke favour- 
ably of him to Auguflus^ who was fo captivated 
with his Merit and Addrefs, that he made him 
his principal Confident in his private Pleafures 
and Diverfions, offered, him Honours and Ad- 
vantages, which he in a jgreat meafure refufed, 
and reftored him to the PofTelfion of his Eflate. 
Growing flill more in intimacy with Mecanas^ 
he had an Opportunity to difcover all the amia- 
ble Parts of his Character, which wonderfiilly 
endeared his Patron to him, and made him con- 
ceive a very tender Friendfhip for him. The 
continued Favour of the Emperor furnifhed our 
Poet with fuch a Competency, as left him at 
full liberty to retire, aiid enjoy the Fruits of* 
the Imperial Bounty. He feelingly, in many 
Places, defcribes thePleafvires of a Country Life, 
and the Delights of his little Villa at Tibur^ and 
of one he had in the Country of the Tarentines. 
His Love of Retirement increafing with his 
Age, he formed the Refolution at length of 
leaving the City, and fpent the Remainder of 
IxisDays in theEafe and Privacy of a nralLife. 
He died about fifty-feven, on the twenty- fcv en th 
of November i his PViend Mecamas died theBc- 
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ginning of the fame Month. Horace did not 
furvive him long enough to write his Elegy ; 
he was fo deeply affeited with his Lofs, that it 
contributed to fliorten his Life. He was buried 
near Mecanas*s Tomb, and by his laft Words 
declared Augujlus his Heir, the Violence of his 
Difliemper being fuch, that he was not able to 
fign his Will. He was wholly indifferent as to 
any magnificent Funeral Rites, or fruitlefs Sor- 
rows for his Death ; he was confident of Immor« 
tality from his Works. 

^^Abjint inanifunerenania^ &c. Lib.ii.Od.20* 

Say not I died^ orjhed a Tear^ 

Nor round my Ajhes mourn ; 

Nor of my needlefs Obfequies take care ; 

All Pomp and State is lojl upon an empty Urn* 

HORAC E was of a cheerful Temper, fond 
of Eafe and Liberty, prompt to ferve hisFriend, 
and grateful to his Benefaftors ; of a tender 
and amorous Difpofition ; warm and pai&onate, 
. but foon pacified^ He was gay, and gave far 
into the Gallantries of the Age, till Time ftolc 
upon his Amours ; but even Fifty could not 
fave him. Love even then refumed his wonted 
Empire, and after he had for fomeTime bid l\im 
farewel, made him feel his Omnipotence. Af- 
ter this Attack he feems to have maftered his 
Paflions, and from this Time lived in an un- 
difturbed and pliilofophical Tranquillity. He 
loved good Company and a cheerful Glafs, but 
being a Perfon of an elegant Tafte in Conver- 
fation, he affcdled an intire Freedotn, and or- 
I dained 
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dained that tShe Glafs fhould circulate, or ftand 
ftill at the Difcretion of his Guefts. He was 
ihort and corpulent, as Auguftus in a Letter to 
him informs us, comparing him to the Book he 
fcnt him, which was a little thick Volume. He 
was grey-headed about forty, of a weak Confti- 
tution, arid fubted to fore Eyes, which made 
him ufe little Exercife, and he was better able 
to "bear Heat than Cold* This made him fpend 
the Winter Seafon at Tarentum^ which lies m 
the warmeft Climate of all Italy. 

Corporis txiguij pracanum^ folibus aptum*- 

Grown Grey before ihe timij t hate the Cold^ . 
And court thetVarmth, 

T^he Works o{ Horace confift of five Books of 
Odes^ his Carmen Seculare^ two Books of Sa^ 
tireSy two of EpiJiUs, ;and his Letter tp the 
two JPifos upon the Art of Poetry. The Ode, 
fays Rapinj ought to have as much Statelinefs, 
Elevation,, and Tranfport^ z$ tiiQEj:loguehas of 
Simplicity and Moddly. It is not only thd 
Wit that heightens it, put likewife the Matter^ 
for its Ufe is to chant the Prarfes of the Gods^ 
and to jcelebrate the illuftriousiA(^ioii9 of Great 
Men, fo it requires in order to fuflAin all the 
Majefty of its Chara£l:er, an exalted Nature, a' 
daring Fancy, an Expreffion noble and elevatedj^ 
yet pure and corredl. All the Sprightlinefsi 
and Life which Art poflefTeth by its Figures, 
is not fufficient to heighten the Ode io far 
as its Character requires. But the reading/ 
alone of Pindar is oiore capable of infpirina 
VOJL. J. M ^ 
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this Tafte and Genius, than all the ]R.efle£liohs 
in the World. Horace found the Art to join 
all the Force and exalted Flights of Pindar with 
fdl the Sweetnefs and Delicacy of An(icreon^ to 
make himfelf a new Character, by uniting the 
PerfeAions of thefe two. For oefides that he 
had a Wit naturally agreeable, he had Dignity in 
his Conceptions, and Delicacy in his Thoughts 
and Sentiments. The Parts of his Odes th^t he 
was willing to iinifh are always Mafter-pieces, 
but it requires a very clear Apprehenfipn to dif- 
Ctxn all his Wit ; there are many fecret Graces 
and hidden Beauties in his Verfe, that few c^ 
difcover. He is the only Latin Author that 
writ well in this Species of Compofitipnamoog 
the Ancients. 

Horace, fays Scaliger^ is the moft exa£t and 
elaborate of all the Greet and Latin Poets ; his 
LyrJcs have an harmonious and majeftic Sound; 
his Odes are fo full of Fancy and Beauty, fo 
mych Purity in the Style, fo great a Variety, 
and fuch new Turns in the Figures, that they 
are not only Proof againft the Cenfure of Cri- 
tics, but alfo above the higheft Encomiums* 
Thefe Compofitions of his are of feveral Sorts, 
they are either Moral, Panegyrical, or 3accha- 
nalian ; in his Lyric Poems upon divine Mat- 
ters he is grave and majeftic ^ in thofe which 
contain the Praife of his Heroes, pompous.and 
fublime ; in thofe that relate to Pleafure and 
free Enjoyment, gay and lively. In his Iambics 
he is feverc and cutting. That which will dif- 
tinguifh his Style from all other Poets, is the 
Elegance of his Words, and Numeroufnefs oif 
his V erfe ; there is nothing fo delicately turned 
2 in 
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ib 2kll thfe Roman Language. There appe^s in 
kis whofe Didlion. a kind of noble and exalted 
Purity. His Words are chofen with as much 
l^xa^nefs as FirgiPsj but there feems to be a 
gi^ter S|>irtt In them. There is a fecret Hap-* 
mn^0 attends his Choice^ which in Petrmius 
is'eaFled C^tffa FeScitas\ :w4iieh 1 fuppofc he 
borrowed /from iht fiUntef audere of Horace 
himself. ^.Bttt tht tfioik diftinguifhing Part of all 
his Chanu^ fe^^ to be his SprfghtHnefsy hif 
JoHity, suid his Good-'tnimour* His Carmeti 
Seeularf^he compofed at the exprefs Command 
of J^mj^u^, 

HonAc^ fromliistiatural Temper, was in^ 
tlinaUe to Satire, but rather to eetiteel Rail* 
lery than '(harp Reprostcbes ; he leem^ capabid 
by his<Jeninst)f anyThing, but chiefly applied 
hiq^felfto Sjttire, by theTcaidcncyof nisnatu* 
ral Gaiety, ^hich made him rally fd pleaiaotly 
upon all Occafions. tic had difcavered in hid • 
Nature the Seeds pf this Chafadcr, which her 
afterwards cultivated with Co much SucceTs : 
And beino; a Courtier himfelf, and a little loofef 
in ..his Morals, it was P/udence in him to inr- 
dUlge his Vein rather in expofing the Fopperieg 
and Abfurdities of the Age, than Icourging its 
Vices, wh^ch werie certainly great and numer-^ 
ous enoughi^.though Men bad not yet triumphed 
in,fuchopeh and monftrous Enormities, asmufl; 
diflionour any other Reign but that ofNera and 
Domitia/i, He was not a proper Perfon to ar-^ 
raign the fcandalous Vices, at leafl: if the Sto-» 
ries which are told of him are true, that h© 
pr^ftifed fome of them, which out of Honour 
to him, I forbear ta mention* l^vr^tvt^lcyt ^a^ 

Ul %* CUditul 
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Ckdius to accufe Adulterers, efpecially wfaeji 
Augujlm was of that Number; fo that, though 
his Age was not exempt from the moff fcandsu- 
ous Enormities, yet our Poet was not a fit Per* 
ion to expofe them, becaufe he was guilty of 
ibmeof thefe (hameful Immoralities. 

This Poet has peculiarly adapted the Style 
■of his Verfe to the Deiign of his Work, it is 
nearly allied to Profe in his Satires and Epiftles. 
By this Means he purfues his Subjed more 
clofely, and reafons without declaiming. He 
ranfacked the Schools of the Philofophers, 9nd 
-cxtrafted from them a Syftem of admirable Prin- 
ciples for the Diredion of Human Life. There 
is not, fays Blondilj any Thing among the 
Ancients, which is more proper to imprint upoA 
the Mind true Sentiments of moral Honefty, 
than the Works of Horace. His Advice is ap-p 
plicable to all Occafions, he includes in his 
Difcourfes not only all the Rules of Morality, 
but alfo of polite Conyerfation. He is teach- 
ing us in every Line, and is perpetually moral ; 
he had found out the Skill of Virgil to hide his 
Sentiments, to give j^ou the Virtue of them 
without Ihewing them in their full Extent. 
Folly was the proper Quarry oiHorace^ and not 
Vice; and as there are but few notorioufly 
wicked Men, in comparifon with Shoals of 
Fools and Fops, fo it is a harder Thing to 
make a Man wife than to make him honeft. 
His penetrating Wit left nothing untouched^ 
he entered into the inmoft Recefles of Nature, 
found out the Imperfeftions even of the moft 
Wife and Grave, as well as of the Common 
People. He laughs in order to ihame Folly, 
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and infinuates Virtue rather by familiar Exr- 
amples than by Severity of didaflic Precepts. 
His Satires and Epiftle^, befides their Salt and 
Spirit, have the Air of a genteel Negligence, 
and unaffefted Eafe, which no Study or Dili- 

fence of Imitation can reach* There is thai 
'urity of Style, and Pleafantry of Humour, 
that are no lefs admirable aiid entertaining ia 
their Kind^ than the Grandeur and Magnifi* 
cence of VirgiL He every where eviucesliim- 
felf to be a Scholar and a Critic, a Qeiitlemaa 
anfi a Courtien His Sprightlinefs of Imagi-^ 
nation is tempered with Judgment, and he is 
Both a pleafant Wit, and a Man of fingular 
good Senfe. If he had undertaken an BpicV o^m^ 
no doubt but he would have fucceeded*. That 
Paflagie is wonderfully commended, wherein he 
pleads his Incapacity for Heroic Poetry in lofty" 
and Heroic Lines y 
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Deficiunt^ nee enim quivis horrentta pilis 
Agmtna^ nee fraSfd pereuntes cufpide GalloSy, 
Akt hbentis equo defer ibit vulnera Parthu 

I have the WiJl, hut when Tftrtve to fly ^ 

My IVtn^s too weak^ nor can I /(par Jo high^ 

For 'tis not every one can paint a War^ 

How Iron Armies dreadful gay appear^ 

The (jMi falling hy a braver Force, 

Or wounded Parthians tumbling from their Horfe^ 

His Treatife de Arte Poetica, which is really 
no more than an Epiftle to the tvio Pifos, is an 
excellent Piece of Criticifmon Dramatic Cont- 
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portion, as well as his other Epiftles and Sa^ 
tires, vet it is fuppofed to be a Work not fo ao 
curately finiihed as might teafonably have been 
expedbed from the Hand of fb great a Mafter. 
The Occonomy, fays Vo£ius>^ which tiorace has 
pbfervcd in his Aft irfPoetry^ is not very regu- 
lar or exa£^, all that he confidered was, to sq- 
cumulate a great many Rules ^nd FrectptSj 
without regarding Method or Order. This Piece 
is no more than an Interpretation of Arlfietlfi 
Treatife of Pocfy, and this Poet was the fixft 
who propofed this gr^at M 6del to the Rom»ns,i 
be obferved as little Method as Aridotle did, 
becaufe, perhaps, it was written in an £pi^olary 
Form^ whofe CharaAer ou^t to be free» arid 
without Conftraint. 

But after all, (zysDryden^ the Delist which 
Horace gives me, is but languiihing ; he may 
Tavjfh other Men, but j am too ftupid smd in- 
fenfible io be tickled. When he barely grins 
himfelfy and, as Scaligir fays^ only ihews his 
white Teeth, he cannot provoketb any Lat(gh- 
ter. His Urbanity, that iSy his GqoA Manners, 
are to be commended, but hi$ Wit is faint ; 
and his Subject, if I may dare to fay fb, .almoft 
infipid. His low Style is according td bis SuV 

1'eft, that is, generally groveling. He was ^ 
lival to LuciliUs his Predeceflbr, and was rfc- 
folved to furpafs him in his own Manner. Lu* 
tilius^ as we fee by his remaining Fragment?, 
minded neither his Style nor his Numbers, nor 
his Purity oif Words, nor his Run of Verfe. 
E^praci therefore copes with him in that hutnble 
Way of Satire, writes under his own Force, and 
t:arrres a dead W^gbt that Jle may mat^h his 

Competitor 
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Competitor in the Race. This I Imagine wa^ 
the chief Reafon why he minded only the Clear- 
nefs of his Satire, and the Cleannefs of Expref- 
fion. tVithout afcending to thofe Heights, to 
"which his own Vigour might have carried him j 
but limiting his Defires only to the ConqXieft of 
LucilikSj he had his Ends 01 his Rival who lived 
before him^ but made Way for a new Conqueft 
over himfelf by Juvmal^ his Succeflbn 

HoRACEj for aught I know, might have 
tickled the People of his Age 5 but among the 
Moderns, continues DrydiH^ he is not fo fuc-. 
celsful. Thiey who, fay he, entertain fo ]^lea- 
■fantly, may perhaps value themfelvjes on the 
Quieknefs of their own Underliandings, that 
they can fee Jefts farther off than other Men. 
Thtey may find Qccafion of Laughter in the 
Wtt'Battle of the two Bi^ffoons^ Sarmtntus ^d 
Cice^rut^ and hold their Sides for fear of burft- 
ing, when Rupilius and Perfins ttie fcolding^ 
f^of My bWn Par tj t caA only like the Chara6fer 
6f aH fbtft, wHich are judicioufly given ; but 
for my Heart I cannot fo much as fmile at their 
iniipicl RaiHefy. I fee not why Perfius fliould 
<:aU upon Brutus to revenge him on his Adver- 
sary, and that bbcau'fe he had killed yuliusCafar 
for endeavouring to be a King^ therefore he 
Ihould be defired to murder Rupilius^ only 
becaufe his Name was King. A miferable 
Clench, in my Opinion, for Horace to record. 
-Were all his Satires of this Strain, the Poet 
would certainly have forfeited, by writing them, 
alj the Rejputationvhe had gained by his Odes* 
But this feems to have been a Juvenile Work, 
and therefore the more excufable« 
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JLBIVS riBULLVS^ the Prince of the 
-^ Elegiac Writers, was born at Rome about 
Six hundred and ninety Years after theFounda- 
tion of the City; That he was born on the 
fame .Day with Ovid is an Error that was per- 
petuated a long time, but is now fully disco- 
vered and given up. He had the Name of ^/W«j,. 
fome fuppofe, from the Fairnefsof his Com-^ 
plexion. Horace feems to give another Turn 
to it, when, whether defignedly or accidentally^ 
he plays upon his Name. ^ 

Albi, nojirorum fermonum Candideyi/^A*. 

His Family was of principal Note, his Parents 
being of theEqueftrian Order, illuftrious both 
in Peace and War ; with the Advantages of a- 
Noble Birth, he received the additional Privi- 
lege of a large Eftate, and the Graces of a beau- 
tiful and comely Perfon. 

He fcarce began to be known to the World, 
before he found the Favour and Friendihip of 
MeJfalaCorvinus^ one of the braveft and politeft 
Men among the Remans^ a Patron worthy our 
Poet, famous as to martial Affairs, an aamira- 
l)le Judge of Learning, and an excellent Oratory 
kr which Line he was io remarkable, thatC/V^r 

M 5 had 
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had an extraordinary Value for him^ when but 

Joune* To this Great Man Virgil dedicated 
is C&is \ Horace mentions him WiA great Re- 
i*pe£b, zni^intilian ranks him among the great 
Mafters^of Oratory. 

These Advantages of Wealth *iixiA Beauty, 
lidded to a gay Temper, led our Poet very early 
into a Purfuit of thofe Pleafures and Extrava- 
gances to which Youth are ufually incUned} 
among which a Paffion for Women, and the 
Purfuit^ of Love were the chief. The firftMif- 
trefs that engaged his Mind, was that Lady 
whom he addreffes under the Name of Delia \ 
but Apuleius has obliged us with her real Name, 
whicn was Plania : Whether Ihe was married 
during the time of his Amours with her or before, 
is doubtful 3 he in fome Places writing to her 
and inviting her into the Country^ as if difen- 
gaged from any Confinement; and in othei^ 
railing at the ftrid Watch kept over her, and 
advifmg her to deceive them v Arts which fhc 
prefently learned, and to that Perfeftion, >as 
to deceive even her Inftruftor ; and notwith- 
ibmding hisFondnefs for her, had more Favou- 
rites than were confiftent with the Quiet and 
Tranquillity of TibuUus, 

His fecond Miftrefs was fhe who is called 
Nearay though placed the third in his Works; 
but fince Ovid has told us that Nemejis is the 
^aft, it is to be fuppofed this Lady was between 
Delia and her. The Name is by Fabricius faid 
to be generallyapplied to a Woman of the Town, 
but I thi6k without the leaft Reafon, fince wc 
find it frequently applied toPerfons not bearing 
ihatCharader. Thus /£?;7ifr ^es jt> and/'i^c- 
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ats fecloAff ft ai^ong this' Names of the chidf 
Womeh of Lifnnos ; to which we marjr add thli 
fehhfiil Attendant upon CUopatra at her Death* 
Nor can it be hnagined that ihe was a Womsil 
of a loofe Charader, iince he addrefles her, im« 
prefTed with greater Awe and with lefs Familia- 
rity than the reft, feems to expofttilate with her 
upon her Unkindnefs in diflilcing him, rathel* 
^an her Bafenefs in deceiving him, and hf 
calling her Chafte, has removed all Caufe for 
fuch Sufpicion ; he feems to have a Defirc of 
marrying her, but upon being difappointed w« 
hear no more mention of her. And Chid k 
filent upon this Account when he reckons up hte 
other Miftrefles, I fnppofe having a Regard to 
her as a Woman of Quality and Charafter. It 
is not Unlikely that this is the Glycera whom 
jHi;^"/7<r^ mentions in hisEpiftle toT/W/ir^, when 
he bids him not to be overtroubled at her efteem- 
ing another more than him, though ibme think 
this is fpokeh of Nemejis. 

His third and laftMiftrefswasAT^w^j, aPer- 
fon for whom he feems to'exprefs the greatell 
Pailion, a Woman of a covetous and mercenary 
Temper, of whi^h he frequently complains. 
Ovid makes mention of this Lady as much cele-' 
brated by him, as does Martial alfo, and gives 
her a Charader not very commendable. As for 
Sulpicia^ whom he has likewife complimented, 
ihe feems to be nootherwife a Favourite of hts^ 
than as Ihe was efteemed by Meffala and Cerin- 
thus J tho* fome deny that Elegy rnPraife of Sul* 
ficia to be written by him, but take it to be 
compofed by fome Perfon in the time of Domi^ 
tiani and tndt ftte was the fame whom Mofrti^fl 

M 6 U1^^H<\ik 
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likewifc celebrates. Wife of Caletius. But tho* 
there is fuch a Perfon mentioned by Martial^ 
it is by no means to be inferred from nence, that 
there was no other fine Woman of that Name 
but (he; nor was it worth any other Poet's while 
to invent all thofe little Pieces in the fourth Book, 
and fix the Names of Mejfala and Cerinthus to 
them ; they rather feem to be the gay Effeft of 
ibme little Incidents in their Acquaintance. Sfat 
is here in one Place called the Daughter of Ser* 
VIMS Sulpidus, who was Conful, and killed at 
Mutina^ being fent thither by the Senate againft 
Anthony, Whoever fhe was, fhe is fuppofed to 
be a fingular P avourite of MeJTala^ and cele- 
brated by him in his Poems ; which Virgil inti- 
mates in writing to Mejfala. 

Thus TibuUus gaily trifled away the early 
Part of his Life, and madeUfc of the Advice he 
gives others to employ their Time, and feize 
every Pleafure as it flies. But however he might 
value the Ladies, there lies a heavy Charge 
againft him of a deteftable Crime, too common 
in that Age, as it is in this. Some Part of his 
Writings give too muchCaufeofSufpicion; but 
this perhaps may rather proceed from the inju- 
•dicious Conje&ures of his Readers, than from 
any Inclination he* had. The, Notions of Pla- 
tonic Love were too common at that Time, and 
it was no uncommon thing to write in a Style 
teeming with Terms too amorous for our Ears. 

The Perfons he is faid to cfteem, were Ala* 
ratus and Titius ; the firft was a Phaniciany and 
fo called from a City in that Country called 
Marathon^ mentionea by Mela^ his true Name 
being C/rirx, as it was common to call Captives 
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♦r Slaves by the Name of Kings and Perfons of 
former Note. 

l,ib. I. Eleg. 4* 
j/las ! how Marathus a thoufand Ways 
DiJiraSls my Souly and kills me with Delays ! 
No Rules or Precepts ferve to gain his Love^ 
Nor Arts avails nor any Means can move ; 
Indulge my LovCy left I in Time Jhall grow 
A common Town-Talk^ and a pointed ShoWy 
Scorned and derided by the youthful Train^ 
, For teaching Rules myfelfmujl own are vain. 

This IS that Cyrus whom Horace fpeaks of as a 
Suitor of PA<?/^^'. 

Attiy nedoleasj &c. Od. 1. i, Od. 33» 

Albius defijl^ dejijl to mourn^ 

Too mindful of fair Glycera'j Scorn : 
Nor farther urge the mournful Strain, 

Nor chaunt foft Elegies in vain : 
Since Jhe for one more young than youy 

Forgets her Faith j and breaks her Vow. 
Conftder, fair Lycoris' Pain 

For Cyrus, meets a cold Difdain j 
JVhiU Cyrus with a differ Ait VieWy 

Does proud Pholoc's Love purfue* 
But IVolves with Goats Jhall join^ ere Jhi 

Qonfent to one fo vile (is he. 

He was one of Horace^s Rivals, and a danger- 
ous one too ; for Horace reprefents him as a 
proud haughty Perfon, aad a iSiQx Punilher of 
a perfidious Mi^kIs* 
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^^Nec mitues protervum^ &c. Od. 1. 1« Od. 17, 

Nor petulant Cyrus fear j he^i'far avMy^ 
He Jhall mt fee^ mr feize, nor tear 
Thy Chaplet from tly Hair^ Sec. 

I fuppofe he was ho great Favourite of Horace 
upon this Accx>unt, and therefore to this Cha- 
racter he in another Place adds that of a bafe, 
inconfiant Man. 

TITIUS is fuppofed to be that Septimiusj ox 
Septimius Titius^ a Lyric Poet, who was fami* 
liar with Horace', he wrote likewife Tragedies 
and Comedies, but his Works are loft. He has, 
iays the old Scholiaft upon Horace y a famous 
Monument by the Via Appla at Artcia^ a Town 
in Latium. 

^uid Titius, Romana brevi^ &c. 

Epift. Lib. 2. Ep. 3. 

^nd what ^iTitrus, he of growing Forney 
Who doth not fear to drink ^Pindar*/ Stream^ 
Who fcorns known Springs and Lakes^ that glo^ 

riotts bCy 
And is he welly and doth he think of riuf 

But the lAfc of Tibullus was not intiiely 
devoted to Eafe and Indolence ; for about the 
,twenty-eighth Year of his Age the Pannoniam 
began to rebel, againft whom MeJJala went, and 
with him our Poet, in which Expedition, he 
fays, he faw a Man at Arupinum above a hun^ 
^red Years old, and even then a vigorous a£Hve 

Si)ldlerft 
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Soldia*. His fecond Expedition was with Mef' 
fala into $yriay of which he ffricvotrfly conn^hiins 
in his laff Elegy of the firft Book. Mejfala 
was fent with an extraordinary Power into 
Syrta\ \ti which Expedition T'thMlus attended 
him 5 but touching at Corfu^ he fell danger- 
oafly ill, and wa^ forced to ftay behind Upon 
that Ifland ; but afterwards recovering, he fol- 
lowed him into CilUiay Sy^ia^ and Egypt. If he 
had died of that Illnefs, he defrred this Epitaph 
might be infcribed over him : 

Hiejacit irhmiti confumpfUs morte TibuMu^, 
Meflalam terrA iufn fequiturqut fnari. 

His laft Appearance in public Affaeirs w^ bis 
attending Mejjala in the Expedition to Aqitiiain^ 
whither Mejfala went Proconful. In this War 
he behaved with Dignity, and was rewarded 
with military Honours. After which, return- 
ing to Rome J and being weary of a Courie of 
Life fpent partly in Folly, and partly in public 
Diflra£bions, he began to think of devoting the 
reft of his Days to Eafe and Quiet; and thou^ 
his Eftate was much impaired, yet having 
enough ftill left for all thePurpofesof Life, he 
retired with Dignity ; he withdrew to his an- 
cient and pleafant Seat in Pedana^ not far from 
Romsy where he applied himfelf chiefly to Phi* 
lofophy, interminglingthofe Studies with the 
fofter Amufements of roetry. 

Mi J n^ftrorum firmfimm^Uz. Ep.l.i. Ep.4. 

•Albius \ 
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Albius ! the fineji Judge of all I writer 
In what Amufement do you take delight ? 
Do you at Pcdan the/oft Minutes ujiy 
In writing what exceeds Parmenfis Mufc ? 
Or d$ you walk the ftlent healthy fVoody 
Studying what's worthy oftht ff^fi and Good? 
For thouWt not all a Boay •void of Mind ^ 
^hf Gods to thee a beauteous Form ajfign'd. 
They gave thee Riches with a Hand prof ufe^ 
And gave the£ generous Power and Art to ufe* 
What fonder Wijhes could a Nurfe employ .^ 
For Heaven's Indulgence on her favorite Boy ? 
Than for a bounteous Share of IVit and Senfe^ 
And Pow'r of Words and ready Eloquence, 
Favour and F/ime, and a^tontiniCd Healthy 
And cleanly Diet, .and fufficient Wealth f 

By the Mufe of Parmenfis he -means Cafftus of 
Parmay a celebrated Elegiac Poet, who, fiding 
Vf'xth' Brutus and Cafftus, was put to Death, after 
their Defeat^ by Order of Augufius. - 

This CourfeofLife brought with it th« 
additional Felicity of his contracting an int^ 
mate Friendfliip with the greateft Men of that 
Age, as Virgil, whom he copies exaftly in hi« 
Prodigies, and therefore without Doubt had 
been familiar with his Works. He formed a 
ibift Intimacy with Horaco, the fitteft P^ribn 
to engage as a Friend ; being, as Sir William 
Temple has obferved, the greateft Mafter of Life, 
and of true Senfe in the Condu£i: of it. From 
him Tibullus has received a Compliment, greater 
perhaps than he has paid to any other Perfon, 
Z when 
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when he calls him a polite and accurate Judge 
of his Works, and attributes to him an elegant 
and true Relifh of his Writings, We find m 
his Works the Name of Macer^ with whom he 
was doubtlefs familiar, whom fome will have 
to be Pompeius Macevy Librarian to Auguflus\ 
but the Perfon here meant was the famous Mmi^ 
lius Macer^ who was likewife intimate with 
Virnlj^ and by him mentioned under the Name 
of Mopfusy as Serviut has obferved* 

It has caufed an Enquiry, what could be the 
Reafon that Tibullus and Propertius makei no 
Mention of each other, they bein^ two Men at 
that Time very famous for the ^me Studies. 
Some have imagined it was Emulation in them : 
add to this, that Propertius is not a little full 
of himfelf, vainly offentatious of his Learning, 
and boafts that he was the firft who was fuc- 
cefsful in Elegy among the Romnns. The Va- 
nity of which, TibuUusy who was fuperior (as 
fome conceive) both ;n Quality and Learning, 

. faw with a filent Scorn, as doubtlefs did Horace^ 
who never mentions him, though hewa^ a Re- 
tainer to Mecanas his Patron. 

Happy in fuch a Circle of Acquaintance, he 

. lived re(pefted, without troubling himfelf with 
State Affairs. He did not approve of the Con- 
dud of Adminiftration at that Time ; he was 
a profefTed Enemy to Pomp and Grandeur, and 
fo frequently dwells upon the Praifes of the old 
Commonwealth and primitive Roman Simpli- 
city, that we may reasonably fuppofe he was no 
great Friend to a Court exhibiting nothing but 
a Speftacle of Oftentation and Luxury. We 
Jo not in all his Works find him either praife 
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the Oovernment of Augujim^ or the geheroik 
Adminiftration o( Mecands^ though all his Con* 
temporaries have, and he could fbmetimes hardly 
, avoid it J butas he had the rigid Pride hot to 
flatter them^ fo he had^hedifcreet Caution not 
to {hew hisDiflike, but chofe rather to be fileht. 
When he has recited all the Prodigies preceding 
the Death oiCaJar^ he ^lever mentions the Oc* 
cafion of their appearing, and jraiher puts a 
Conftraint upon .his own Opinion, by paSing 
over in Silence, wh^t no ottu^r but hlmfelf 
would have Aom. .As a cdihpetfiot Fortune 
fecured him from PUttcry in order to a Sup^. 
port, fo bis avoiding public B\j£ni^ 2^^^ed 
hinl from the Shafts of ^nvy. 

But eight Year^ were i!carce fpeht iq his 
happy Retirement, and he had but jiift Tm» 
to fix his Schenie of Li]$», and tafle tljit PIl^- 
furesof Eafe, whf n I>eath, ,eager for fo yaliial^le 
ayi£lim, feized him, and put ah End to all Ins 
Pefigns« Thli happened in th^ forty-fcurth 
Year of his Age, the ftiiie Yeat in which Virgil 
died. "Whilft he la^ dahgerdufly ill, his gri^at 
Concern was, that Yvt could not enitrace Kis 
Delia in his laft Momfehts ; but Forf urie grati- 
fied him in this, for Delia and Nethejis paid him 
the laft mournfAI Rites,' and iattended hTs Ob- 
fequies with the litmoft Tehdernefs arid Affec- 
tion. Domifiiis Mtirfus^ a Poet of that Time, 
has written this Epitaph : 

7e quoqiii Virgilio cGmtfem non aqua^ Tibune, 
Mors 'Juvehem canipos niiftt ad Elyjios, 

Neforet aut Elegis molles qui Jterei amofeSj 
Jut cdnefet forii regia bella pede* 
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Afiiyou^ Tibullus, Death confiraifid U g$ 
Toofoon with Virgil to the Fields below % 
Left any Poet Jhould with us remain^ 
To weep fo ft Loves in Elegiac Vetn^ 
Orfing of Battles in a lofty Strain. 

The Elegy of Ovid upon the Death ^ 
Tibullus is a nne Poemy and begins thus 5 

Amo. L 3. £1. 9. 

If fiiirAwrOTz weptYor Memhon dettdy 
And Thetis Tears for hir Achilles ^^^, 
If rAighty Goddejfes to Grief muji bm^ 
And be ajfeHed by inferior W6e\ 
Then weeping Elegy thy Locks unbind^, , 
And throw ihy TLreJfes carekfs to th$ tPlrAt 
See the fift Mafler of thy movifig Strati^ 
The eajy^ tender j Eugiat Vetn^ 
See thy Tibullus* breathlefs Body laid^ 
With Flames fitrronnded on the fuHerai Biel. 
SeeYtrms Son exprefs the ut}hoft Moahy 
Reversed his ^iver and his Arrckus gone ; 
Venus herfelf cannot her Sorrows hide^. 
But grieves as much as when Adonis diid* 

Elegy, fays Rapin^ in Quality of ite Naftifc, 
is d^ftined to Tears and Complaints, and there- 
fore ought to be of a doleful Charafter ; but it 
has been frequently ufed in Subjefts of Ten- 
demeft and Matters of Love. The Latins have 
been more fuccefsful in this Species of Compo-. 
fition (by what appear^ to us) than the Greeks 5 
for little remains to us of Philetas and Tyrt^USy 
n^ho' were famoiW in Greece iot this Kind of 
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Verfe. They who have written Elegy bcft 
among the Latins j are Tibullus^ Propertius^ and 
Ovid. TibuUus is elfegant and polite; Propertius 
exalted and fublime; but Ovid is to be pre-? 
ferred to both, becaufe he is^ more natural, more 
pathetic, and more paffionate, and thereby hat 
b«tter expreffed the Charader of Elegy than the 

\ others : But witlv all his E^^cti^fs, TibuUut 
falls fliort in his Panegyric of Meffala; £o hard 
it is to praife with Propriety, Realign- likewife ' 
cenfures this Poem; he fays it is fo loofe and 
careleft, and fo deftitute., either of Vigour or 
Harmony, that it is natural to believe it was 
publifhed before it was finifhed, aad that the 
Author had not Leifur^ to put his laft Hand 
to *it. 

^UINTIL FAN, an excellent Judge of the 
Reman Language, and of thofe who wrote in 

-it, gives to Tibullus the Preference to all the 
Elegiac Writers. In Elegy, fays be, we chal- 
lenge the Greek Writers, of which the moft 
terfc^ and the moft elegant, in my Opinion, is 
tibullus ; fome indeed prefer Propertius to him | 
Ovid is more lafcivious than either of them| 
and Gallus more rough and unpolifhed. 

I T is certain that tke Thoughts of this Poet 
throughout are inimitably foft and tender, hum- 
ble and fubmiffive, yet never groveling, abjedlj 
or mean; in his Writings, fays Lipjius^ the 
Latin Tongue appears in its true and native 
Elegance. This Writer, fays Scaliger^ is al- 
moft every where uniform, he is coniiftent with 
himfelf, and/uftains his poetical Charafter; he 
generally gives one and the fame Turn to 
Things ; he is the moft polite of all the Elegiac 

Writers; 
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Writers ; but his fo often ufing the infinitive 
Mood in the praeterperfeft Tenfe of five Syl- 
lables, fuch as continuijfe^ dtjcubuijfe^ inaneputjjej 
pettinuijjij and many others, is very unplea^Lnt 
ftnd inharmonious. 

Hs has left us four Books of Eltgiei', his 
Panegyric upon Mejfala is fufpeSed \ the fmall 
Piece? at the End of the fourth Book (except 
the Thirteenth) which Scaliger cMs hard, lan- 
guid, and rough, are fo poor and trifling, that 
it is impoffible to make any Thing oithem. 
They either do not belong to Tibullus^ or never 
received his laft Hand, and have defcended to 
us unfini(hed. 
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Tibullu»f Notis Variorum & Vulpii, 4to. Patwuii^ 
17^9. 1.5/. This infinitely furpaflcs, in every 
Refpedb, all the preceding Editions of TibuUus, 
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^EXruS JURELIUS PkdPERTIUSy 
^ an Elegiac Poet, defcended itaai an £Quef* 
trian Family^ was born at Mevattia^ a Town 
in llmbria : His Father was a Man of fome In- 
tereft in hid Country, and taking the Part of 
Lucis jtntoniusy was put to Death by the Com^ 
mand of Jugu/luij who feized Upon his Eftate^ 
and reduced his Children to great DiArefSk JEIe 
came to Rome very youngs and giving up his 
Time and Studies to Poety, to which his Ge*- 
nius naturally inclined him^ he was foon dif- 
tinguifhed, and introduced into the Favour pf 
the Chief of the Roman Wits, of Mecanas^ of 
GalluSj Ovidy and Tibullus. Mec^nas attend- 
ing Juguftus into Greece^ had Propertius in his 
Company. He had a Houfe upon the Efqui- 
linc Mount. He expreffed the greatell'Ten- 
dernefs for Hojfta his Miftrefs, whom he cele- 
brated u^der the Name of Cynthia. Martial 
obferves, that the- Poet and the Miftrefs were 
equally obliged to each other 5 he for being in^ 
ipired to write by her Charms and Beauties, and 
(he for being immortalized by his Elegies: 

Cynthiz facundi Carmen juvenile PropertI, 
Jccepit famamy nee minus ipfa dedit* 
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He is fuppofed to have been eight Years older 
than Ovidy and to have died about the fortieth 
of nis Age, which is all that is recorded con* 
cerning him. 

Hb has left us four Books of Elegies ; and 
propofed chiefly to imitate Callimachus in this 
Species of Writing. A particular Account of 
whoni is to be found among the Greek Poets. 
He had two other favourite Writers, whom he 
admired and ftudied to imitate, Mimnermus and 
Philetas ; a ihort Character of thefe Poets will 
(erve to illuftrate and explain the Abilities of 
Propertius. Afimnermus wsls much older th^n 
CaRimackuSy was born at Colophony and lived 
in the'Time of Solon, There are but few Frag- 
ments of his remaining, yet fufficient to fhcw 
him anaccomplifbed Mafter of Elegy, in which, 
though ^intilian has given Gallimachus the 
Palm, yet Horace makes Mimnermus the Su- 
perior. 

Difctdo Alcaeus, ^c. 

Thenjlrai^t in his Opinion Vm divine 
Alcaeus ; wellj and what is he in mine ? 
Callimachus, or would he more ? Mimnarmus* 

Fame 
He guins-y and glories in a borrowed Name. 

Propertius on tlje Subjeft of Love, and in the 
Defcription of the fofter Pleafures, ventures to 
prefer him to Horner^ as the more eafy, and the 
more pathetic of the two ; 

Plus in amore valet Mimnermi verfus Hpmero, 
Carmina manfuetus iania qnarit amon 
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Greater in Love Mimnerm than Homer reignS| 
For gentle Love demands as gentle Strains. 

His Temper fcems to have been as truly poetical 
as his Writmgs, entirely devoted to Pleafurc 
and Love, and an Enemy to the Hghteft Cares 
of common Bufinefs. Horace has quoted his 
Opinion about the Infignificancy of all human 
Enjoyments, if not tempered with pleafant Hu- 
mours and eafy Pai&ons. 

Si Mimnernius uti cenfet^ fine amore jocifque^ 
Nil ejl jucundum^ vivas in amor€ jecifqtie. 

If nothing, as Mimnermus ftrives to prove. 
Can e'er be pleafant without wanton Love. 

This Poet was a Player on th^ Flute as well as 
a Writer of Elegies ; and Nanno, the Lady that 
paffes for his Miftrefs, is recorded to have gotteA 
her Livelihood l>y the fame Profeffion. Her' 
mejianax in Athenaus makes him the Father 
of Elegy, and the Inventor of the Pentameter 
Verfe, 

M'fAi'if/^^ ^f Toy viovvf &C« 

Mimnermus firft to charm his racking Care, 
Fram'd the foft Spirit of Pentameter. 

Philetas was of the Ifland of Coos^ and flou- 
rifhed in the Time of Alexander the Great ; 
Propertius pays him a fignal Compliment ; he 
f^ys, that the Mufe Calliope^ in order to qua- 
lify him to write upon the Delicacies of Love, 

inf^ireJ 
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inlpired him with the Spirit of Philetas^ which 
he calls dipping him in the PhileUan Stream. 



■ ■ ■ Lymphifque afmte petitis^ 
Ora Fhiltttino^a rigavit aquclm 

The three Matters of Elegy were Propertius^ 
TibuUus^ and Ovid; Tibullus has a mellifluous 
Sweetnefs in his Hexameters, which exceeds 
dlat of all the Elegiac Writers ; Ovid was too 
negligent in hit Verfification, and Propertiut 
too flifF and har(h in his, cfpecially in making 
his !Pentameters generally end with a Word of 
many Syllables ; this he does in his very firft 
Diftich : 

Cynthiz prima fuis miferum me cepit ocellis^ 
Conta^um nulUs anti Cupidinibus. 

In Pentameters likcwife TsbuUus is greatly fu- 
perior; Propertius has too much affeftea the 
Cadence of the Gr^^i Pentameters, which does 
not fo well agree with the Genius of the Latin 
Tongue; and Ovid is not alike eafy and foft 
in his. Though the Verfe of Tibullus flows 
more fmoothlyj yet Propertius in Art and Labour 
exceeded them all ; he firfl: led the Way, thofe 
wfio followed had the Ufe of his Example, and 
he may be juftly ranked among thofe Gr^^iPoetf 
he propofed for his Imitation. 

The Critics pronounce with Candour upon 
the Writings f)f Propertius:, Manejius prefers 
him to all who have written Elegy among the 
Latins 5 for, fays he, though Tibullus be won- 
derfully pleafant and elegant, and much more 

Vol. I. N c^ttt-Sk 
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correal in the Latin Language than he, (wb« 
often imitates the Greei Poets) and is alfo mora 
elaborate and exadl in his Verfe, yet Propertius 
feems to excel him in Learning, and aUb in 
Sweetnefs and Amiablenefs of Temper and Dif- 
pofition ; but though Propertius was of fuch a 
fweet calm Temper, yet he fometimes e^prefles 
his Paffion with as much Heat and Vehemence 
as the moft ardent and impetuous Lover of them 
all. Barthius calls him a moft ingenious, a 
moft accurate, and a moft learned Writer, and 
incomparably well Ikilled in the Greek Elegan- 
cies. He who loves not Propertius^ can never 
be a Favourite of the Mufes ; fo great a Sweet- 
nefs is there in his Verfes that as the Comic 
Poet obferves, ^/7 niji mulfa loquitur ; Every 
Word in them feems mingled with Honey. 
So replete with Erudition are they, that one is 
difpoied to think they were diftated by Jtollo 
bimfelf. Only, fays Turnebus^ I could wim he 
had employed his moft elegant Fancy upon 
fome other Subjed than that of Love, that he 
might be read by Youth with greater Safety, 
than now he can. Lip/tus allows that there is 
much abftrufe Learning in Propertius^ and that 
befidts the Elegancy and Acutenefs of his Sen- 
timents, there are many Things, even in his 
very Words, which dcferve both our Notice 
ancl our Praife. One Thing indeed is very new, 
and I cannot tell, fays he, whether the like 
^an be found in any other Author ; and that is, 
his pecu'iar Way of ufmg the Simple Verbs 
infttad oi the Compounds, and from a ftrange 
Idea of E'egancy, giving the Simple Verbs the 
very i^^xn Sign.^cat on that the Compounds 

ought 
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•aght to have, which he often does. To illuf-*- 
trate this^ I will give you an Example or two : 
TThus you iballfind in this Poet the Verb yj^^/rf 
ufed for infe^arij teftari for deUjiari^ contrary 
to atl other Authors. Many other Inftanceft 
of the life N^ure may he found iA this Writer^ 
of which, whoever is ignorant, may be in* 
volved in great Difficulties in reading this Latiti 
Poctr. .•..•••:■.■:-'•.'. 

Editions fl/TROPERTIUS. 

$e3C Aur. Piofertii Elegise, e:rMSSr tecenfitse Notts 
yaMiMmtckhuJtin J^Ji. 1702. 4t6. 

A Second Edition, more corred and ample, 4to« 
Amfi. 1717. 15.?. 

Fropertius^ Notis Variorum & Vulpii, a vols. fta. 
FataWf lys^. i/. lu. 6d, The bcft Editioa 
of Profertius yet publiihed. It is impofilble to 
read Propertius with Satisfaction and Fleafare in 
uy other Editioa^ 
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A Latin Poet, hy Birth a Thracian\ Linus 
*^^ and Orpheus were of the fame Country, 
for which Reafon he refolved to celebrate its- 
Honoun 

Cum fomno inertly &c. Praef. 1. 3, 

He fays, his Mother was delivered of him on 
the Pierian Hill, immortalized by the Poets, 
for being the Birth-place of the Mufes. 

Ego quern Pierio, &c. Praef. 1. 3. 

His Parentage is uncertain, as well as the 
Time of his Birth. He is fuppofed to have 
been taken Captive by OSfavius the Father of 
Augujius in the Thracian Wars, who made a 
Prefent of him to his Son. The Emperor find- 
ing in his young Slave a Difpofition for Learn- 
ing, attended with great Induftry, gave him all 
the Advantages of a liberal Education, and at 
length made him free. He retained a grateful 
Remembrance of his Patron's Favour, makes 
honourable Mention of him upon all Occalions, 
and after his Death paid a venerable Refped to 
his Memory. Tiberus fucceeding in the Empire, 
Phadrus unhappily fell under the unjuft Dif- 
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fhzfare ofSejanus the Prime Minifter, and after 
the Exile of Mfopi^ compofed fom^ Fables, 
which had a particular Regard to his ovra 
.Misfortunes : 

Ego porro illiuSj &c. Praef. I. 3. 

AUGUSTUS v^2is very liberal to Phadruiy. 
but he negle<3:ed the Opportunity he enjoyed of 
growing richy obferving the Danger that in 
thofe diftra£tcd Times attended upon P^rfons 
of large Fortunes. He was tinftured with the 
common Vanity ot Authors ; he was certain he 
ihould acquire Immortality by hi*. Writings, 
and eterni ze his Patron P^r^/V«/^ to allPoftcrity: 

Particulo, chartisy &c. Fab. 5. 1. 5, . 

He deems it an Honour done him, that a Pcrfon 
of Par^iculo's Judgment Ihould approve his 
Fables. 

Mihi parta laus {/?, &c» 

HE had another Patron, whom he calls 
Eutycbus ; to whom he has infcribed his third 
Book. He lived to a great Age, and is fup- 
pofed to have been about feventy at the Time 
pf his Death. 

So fhort is the Account that remains of this 
Writer, of whom fo little Notice is taken hy 
the Ancients. He tranflated the Fables oiMfop 
into Iambic Verfe, as he fays himfelf in the Pre- 
face of his Work, which contains five Books : 

N 2 BLfe^Ni^ 
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£fopu8 au&eTy ice. 

Francis Plthceus was the firft who recovered th# 
Fables of Phadrus^ and Peter his Brother pub- 
Jifhed the firft Edition ; afterwards, in the Year 
fixteen hundred^ Jthey were edited by Nicholas 
Rigaltius^ and dedicated to the great Thuanus^ 
His Fables are generally a Work valued by tht 
Learned for the Purity of the Language, which 
is very like that of Terence^ and they who ima- 
gine they difcover fomething barbarous in his 
Style, rather fuppofe there muft be fomething 
of this in It becaufe he was a Thratian^ tbaA 
that they can ever really find it fo« 
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Nods k elegantifllmis figuris tlluilratus in Ufam 
Principis NaiTavii, a Dav, Hoogftratano. Typil 
grandioribus. • Jmft. 1701. 10/. 64/. 

Kotis Variorum & Petri Burmanni. 8vo» L. Bat* 
1698, 6/. 

BurmutCs Ph^edruSf 4to. £• Bat» 1727* lO/. 6^. 

Another Edition not fo correct waa pablilhed, 4to» 
l^ Bat. 1744. loj. 6d. 
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npHIS o\A LattfiVo^t is little known, though 
**• as worthy of our Acquaintance as many of 
thofe who are in great Credit : He lay entombei 
in the German Libraries, and was never heard of 
till Boggtus publiflicd him near two Centuries 
ago. There is a dead Silence coAcerning him* 
among the Learned of Antiquity, as if he had 
never been, nor can his greateft Admfrers find 
any Charader of him in ancient Writers* 

Vet it muft be owned, that he is an Author 
of fome confiderable Age ; the fevereft Critics 
allow him to be as old as Theodojius the Great^ 
and pretend to find fome particular Phrafe6 in 
him, which are indubitable Characters of that 
11 me. 

Others, who believe they have very good 
Reafons to place him higher, find it very diffi- 
cult to account for this univerfal^ Silence : He 
is not, they fay, mentioned by Ovid in his Ca- 
talogue of Poets, and no Wonder, fince he did 
not begin to write before the Banifhment of 
Ovidj and publifhed nothing before his Death : 
His Fame did not reach fo far as Pontusj other- 
wife they areconfident there are too many Gracet 
in his Poem to be neglefted; at leaft the Singu- 
larity of his Subject would have deferved to b* 
taken Notice of. But why ^intUkin doth not 

N 4j Y^q»^^^ 
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propofe him to his Orator, though he encoi^ 
rages him to read Macer and Lucretius^ and af- 
firms that a competent Skill in Agronomy is 
neceflary in order to make him pcrfeft in hi$ 
ProfefSon ? Why the following Philoiogcrs 
never appeal to his Authority, though it might 
very often have been pertinently cite4 by A^ 
Gellius and Macrobius ? Why the Grammarians 
and Mythologifts feem to be unacquainted witk 
his Writings? They confefs thefeare Queftions 
not eafy to be anfwered. 

O F this Poet, who is univerfally acknow- 
ledged to have lain very long unknown, and 
about whom, fmce he firft appeared in the 
World, fo many Controverfies have rifen, I am 
to give fome Account, His Name is commonly 
faid to be Marcus Maniltus^ which in fome 
Copies of his Poem isfhortened into Manliusi 
in others foftened in Mallius* This Variation 
is confiderable, and the common Fault of un- 
accurate Tranfcribers. He is fometimes called 
Caiusy but it. is a Matter of. no great Confe- 
quencc whethex his Name was Caius or Marcusy 
-it is no fit Subjeft for Difpute, becaufe impof-^ 
fible to be determined. 

This M. or C Manilius was born a Romany 
lived in Rome when Rome was in her Glory> 
commanding the largeft Part of the known 
World, and adorned with the greateft Men 
that ever any Age jwoduced. This may be 
eafily collected from various Inftances through 
the Courfe of the Poem, The fame Age that 
{zv^AfaniliuSy gloried in Farro^ Lucretius y Cicero^ 
Ceefary Virgily Variusy and Horace^ In the Be- 
ginning of this Aftronomical Poem the Emperor 

dMtrti/ftjQ 
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^ugujius is invoked; that very Emperor, wha 
was the adopted Son of Julius Cafar^ who beat 
Brutus and CaJJius at Philippic overthrew Pompef 
the Great's Son; who knt Tiberius to Rhodes i 
who loft three Legions in Germany^ undtr the 
Command of Varus i y^Yio loutti Anthony zaA 
Cleopatra at ASfium ; and faved the Roman Em- 
pire, by turning that overgrown diflblute Re- 
public into a well-regulated Monarchy. Here 
are fo many Charadlers, that the Perfen cannot 
be miftaken, not one of them agreeing to any 
but the firft Gxt2itAuguJlus. So that this Authot 
lived in that Age to which he lays Claim by fo* 
many very particular Circumftances, or elfehc 
is a moft notorious Cheat, and one of the greateft 
Impbftors in the World. It is almoft needlefs 
to mention the Exceptions of thofc Critics who 
think his Style impure, or, as they pieafe td 
fpeak, too barbarous for the Age he arrogates 
to himfelf : Indeed Gyraldus endeavours by this 
very Argument to prove he was no Roman born ; . 
but Scaliger treats him. with Ridicule for hi& 
Attempt,, and tells him, that he does not dif- 
tinguifli between Idiotifms and Barbarifms : 
And the learned VoJJius^ after he had ftudied this 
Poet, and confidered his Dicftion criticallyy 
found nothing inconfiftent in him with the Age 
of Augujlus^ and the Politenefs of his Court ; 
and indeed moft of the Inftances that are pro-» 
duced upon this Head, do not fatten upon the 
Author himfelf, but on the Tranfcribers and: 
Publiihers of his Writings. 

This Writer not only lived in the Augufian 
Age, but was born under the Reign oi thai Em- 
peror, was not only a ii^/w««, butofillultnous 
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Extradion, being a Branch of that Noble Fa« 
mtly the Alaniiii J who fo often filled theConfular 
Chair, and difcharged the beft and greateft Offi- 
ces in the Roman Commonwealth. Some indeed 
have affirmed, that he was of fervile Condition^ 
and being made free, according to Cuftom, took 
the Name of his Patron ; but how fhoold he be 
ft Slave, when he exprefsly declares himfelf to 
be a Roman born ? For in his fourth Book he 
fhews a Concern for the Intereft of the Roman 
Commonwealth down as low as the Age of 
Uannibalj 

Speratum Annibalem noftris ceddiffi totems f 

Hannibal then dejlined to our Chains i 

Which he could not with any Propriety have 
done, had his Relation to that State commenced 
lb lately, or had his Anceftors had no Intereft 
in the Loffes and Vi£tories of Rome* And fince 
lie was bom a Romany and of the Family of the 
Jllaniliij we may further from fome other Evi- 
dences conclude, that he fprung from a very 
«confiderabIe, if not one of the nobleft Branches 
•of it; for if we reflect that though he died 
young, jvet he had been well inftruSed in the 
feveral Tenets of the ancient Philofophers, ac- 
curately taught the Doftrine of the Stoics, con- 
duced through all the intricate Mazes and 
Subtilties of Aftrology; that he was acquainted 
with Mathematics, knew all the Mythology of 
the Ancients, .and had read through the Greek 
Poets ; we ihall find in him all the Signs of a 
very liberal and expeafive Education, and con- 

fequently 
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ftquently that he was either of confi(ferab!6 
Quality, or at leaft that he had a co&fiderab'e 
tortune. But if we refled farther, that ht 
was converfant at Court, and acquainted with 
the adulatory Style of the Palace, that he made 
his Eulogies in the fame Phrafe that the ihoft 
finifhed Courtier ever employed, we may raife 
another probable Argument, that he was a Per** 
fon of Diftinftion. Now the Reflexion may 
he fupported by one Obfervation made on the 
Compliment he pays Tiberius when at Rhodes. 
He ftyles him Magtit Mundi Lumen^ ufing the 
very lame Word which we find in Velleius P^* 
tetculut^ who wrote this Court Language upon 
the very fame Occafion. Alierum Reipubliae 
Lumen Tiberius, fecejjit Rhodum^ ne Fulgor fuu^ 
orientiumyuvenum C. £ff L. Caef. objiaret initiisj 
fays that Hiftorian. 

As to the Place of his Birth, finec we find 
him at Rome when he wrote this Poem, and no 
Author fixes his Abode any where elfe, it may 
with fome Shew of Probability be concluded 
that he was born in that City, in which we are 
certain he both fludied and led his Life. But 
if we confider farther, that he takes all Occa^ 
fions to (hew his Refpeft for Rome^ that with 
Zeal he mentions thofe extravagant Honours 
wTiich the Flattery oi AJia^ and the Vanity of 
her own Citizens had put upon her, we ihall 
find fo much Veneration in his Writings, that 
it could not well rife from any other Source 
tjxan that Piety which Men of generous Spirits 
always retain for the Places of their Nativity. 

The Poem of Mamlius^ which at length 
emerged from 'German Darkncfs into Light, 

N 6 . ^ CQuuini 
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contains a Sjftem of Ancient Aftronomy and 
Aftrology, together with the Philofophy of the 
Stoics. This Work confifts of five Books, he 
began it when he was young, and did not live 
to finiih his Defign, or accurately revifc what 
be had written. He wrote a fixth Book, buf 
this has not been recovered. That he was young 
\irhen he compofed this Work may be demon- 
firated almoft from every Page or it \ he is too 
fierce and impetuous for an advanced Age, and 
bounds every Step he takes. When he is ob- 
liged to give Rules, and is reftrifted almoft to 
a certain Form of Words, he ftruggles againft 
thefe neceffary Fetters, he afpires after the 
ftrongeft Metaphors, ufes the boldeft Cata- 
chrefes, and, againft all the Rules of Decorum^ 
labours after an Ohfcun Sublime^ when he fhould 
endeavour to be plain, intelligible and eafy; 
but as foon as he hath Room to expatiate, how 
wildly doth he rove ? He is not free but li- 
centious, and ftrives to err greatly. It is need- 
lefs to produce Particulars, fince they are fo 
manifeft in the Prefaces, Fables and Defcrip- 
tions through his Books 3 and upon the whole, 
it may be affirmed, there arc fo many Boldnefles 
fcattered through his Poem, that a Man may 
read his Y6uth in his Writings, as well as his 
Contemporaries could do it in his Counte- 
nance. On the contrary, when we find a 
Warmth in a Man of Years, we feel it to be 
regular, he never ftarts, his Pace is equal, and 
feldom varies, but when his Suhjeft ftimulates 
him to a more than ordinary Velocity. 

By obfervine: that MahUius beoran this Poem 
when he was youngs from Jhis dying young, 

and 
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and leaving his Work uncorretSl without his 
laft Hand, we may be able to give a tolerable 
Account of fome feeming Difficulties that relate 
to this Author j for if it fhould be alked. Why 
the firft Book is more correfl: than the reft ? 
Why the Inaccuracies of Style the Critics charge 
upon him are for the moft Part feleded out of 
the four laft Books ? I would anfwer, we hav^ 
only the firft rude Sketches of them, and that as 
Poets and Painters are faid to be near allied, to 
they agree in nothing more than they do in this, 
that though in their Sketches we fee the Mafter^ 
yet we may find fomething that the Finijher 
would corredl. To him, who afks why there 
is no Mention of this Poet in any of the An- 
cients, I reply, that Manilius having left an 
unfiniihed Piece, his Family was ftudious both 
of his Credit and their own ; they carefully 

freferved the Orphan, but would not expofe it. 
n that Age, when Poetry was raifed to its 
greateft Height, it had argued the utmoft Fond- 
nefs, or the extrcmeft Folly, in a noble Family, 
to have publilhed a crude unfinillied Poem, and 
by this Condudl engaged their Honour to de- 
fend it, ^ 

This ManUius^ without Doubt, had a liberal 
Education, fuitabie to his Quality, and the Time 
in which he lived ; but his Poem particularly 
fhev/s him to be well acquainted with the Prin- 
ciples of the feveral Seels of Philofophers^ but 
adJlcted to the Stoici, whofe Tenets, in the 
great Out-lines bear a very near Refemblance to 
(ome of the Theories that are now in faihion. 
The modern Philofophers build Worlds accord- 
wig 
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jng to the Models of the ancient Heathens, aft j 
Zcfto is the chief Architect. 

The Stoic Principles were in fhort thefet 
The)' fay, there is One Infinite Eternal Almighty 
Mind, which being difFufed through the whole 
Univerfe of well ordered and regularly difpofed 
Matter, aftuates every Part of _it, and is as it 
were the Soul of this vaft Body. The Parts 
of this Body, they fay, are of two Sorts, the 
Celeftial, viz. the Planets and the fixed Stars, 
and the Terreftrial, viz, the Earth, and all 
the other Elements about it. The Celeftial 
continue ftill the fame without any Change or 
Variation, but the whole fublunary World is 
not only liable to DifFolution, but often hath 
been, and fhall be again, diflblved by Fire. 
From this Chaos, which becaufe it is made by 
Fire, they call Fire, they fay another Syftem 
will arife, the feveral Particles of it fettling ac- 
cording to their refpeftive Weights. Thus the 
Earth would fink loweft, the Water would be 
above that, the Air next, and the Fire encom- 
pafs the other three. But becaufe all the earthy 
rarts are not equally rigid, nor equally dil- 
perfed through the Chaos, therefore there would 
oe Cavities and Hollows in fome Places, fit to 
receive the Water, and to be Channels for Ri- 
vers. In other Places, Hills and Mountains 
would rife, and the whole Syftem appear in 
that very Form and Figure which it now bears. 
They farther add, that this Infinite Mind hath 
made one general Decree concerning the Go- 
vernment of the lower World, and executes it 
by giving fuch and fucb Powers to the Celeftial 

Bodies, 
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Bodies, as are fufficient and proper to produce 
the defigned EfFe<Sls, This Decree thus ex- 
ecuted they call Fate, and upon this Principle 
their whole Syftem of Aftrology depends. That 
fome Things happened in the World which 
were very unaccountable, every Day's Expe- 
rience taught them ; they learned alfo, or pre- 
tended to have learned, from very many accu- 
rate and often repeated Obfervations, that there 
was a conftant Agreement between thofe odd 
unaccountable Accidents, and fuch and fuch 
Pofitions of the heavenly Bodies, and therefore 
concluded that thofe Bodies were concerned in 
thofe Effefts. Hence they began to inftitutc 
Rules, and to frame their fcattered Obferva- 
tions into an Art. And this was the State of 
the Hypothefis and Aftrology of the Stoics ; 
(I muft call it fo for DiftindTion Sake, though 
neither the Hypothefis nor the Aftrology built 
upon it was invented by Zenoj but delivered 
down to him and his Scholars, by the Chaldeans^ 
and other Philofophers of the Eaft;) till the 
Greeks^ ambitious of making it appear their 
own, endeavoured to eftablifti, fupport, atid 
adorn it with their Fables, and by that Means 
made that which before feemed only precarious, 
(as all Arts which are drawn from bare Obfer- 
vation, and not from any fettled Principles in 
Nature muft appear to be) ridiculous Fancies 
and wild Imaginations. But I do not defign 
an Account, nor a Defence of the Aftrology of 
the Ancients 5 it has been fpoken againft, and 
derided on the one Hand, and fupported and 
applauded on the other by Men of great Wit, 
Judgment, Piety, and Worth j and he, who 
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ihall take a View of it, will always find enough 
in it, to divert his Leifure, if riot to fatisfy hi» 
Curioflty, and to raife his Admiration. 

This is the Hypothefis which Manilius en- 
deavoured to explain in Latin Verfe. Had he 
lived to revife it, we had now poffefled a more 
beautiful and correal Piece ; he had a Genius 
equal to his Undertaking, his Fancy was bold 
and daring, his Skill in the Mathematics great 
enough for his Defign, his Knowledge of the 
Hiftory and Acquaintance with the Mythology 
of the Ancients general. Even in the prefent 
State of his Poem, fonie of the Critics place 
him amongft the Judicious and Elegant, and 
all allow him to be one of the ufeful and ini- 
ftruftive. Poets ; he hints at fome Opinions, 
which later Ages have thought fit to glory in, 
as their own Difcoveries. Thus he defends the 
Fluidity of the Heavens, againft the Hypothefis 
of Arljhtle. 

■ He afferts that the fixed Stars are not all in 
the fame concave Superficies of the Heavens, 
and equally diftant from the Center of the 
World. He maintains that they are all of the 
fame Nature and Subllance with the Sun, and 
that each of them hath a particular Vortex of its 
own \ and laftly^ he affirms that the Milky Way 
is only the undiltinguifhed l^llre of a great 
many fmall Stars, which the Moderns now fee 
to be fuch through tiie Glafs of Galilao. In 
fhort, we do not give him too great a Charafter, 
when we fay, he is one of the moft difcerning 
Philofophers that Antiquity boafts. 
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pUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASOj a Rman 
'^ Knight, and one of the celebrated Poets of 
the yfugu/lan Age, was born at Sulmo^ a Town 
in the Country of the Pelignt^ about ninety 
Miles from Rome : His Birth happened about tM 
Middle oi March ^ in that remarkable Year, when 
the Confuls Htrtius and Panfa were flain in th« 
Battle of Mutina againff Antony. This Battle 
was fought about Forty-three Years before the 
Chriflian JErZj in the V ear of Ronu Seven hun- 
dred and ten« He was defcended from an an* 
cient Family of great Diftindion, and of the 
Equeftrian Order ; and being born to a hand- 
fome Fortune, he had the Advantage of a good 
Education, by which his Underftanding was 
highly cultivated, and he became one of the 
moft accompliihed Men and Scholars of that 
Age. 

Nature infpired him with foilrong a Dif- 
pofition to Poetry, that out of love to the Mufe^ 
he renounced all that Application which is ne- 
ceflanr to thofe who would arrive at Dignities. 
His Father defigned him for the Bar, and pre- 
vailed with him to quit his poetical Studies, as 
an improfitable and ftarving Profeflion : He ap- 
plied himfelf for fome Time to the Study of 
Eloquence : bis Mafters in Oratory were JrelUus 

Fufctts 
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Tu/cus and Porcius Latroj under whole Inftruc- 
tions he became a good Advocate ; he fays ot 
himfelf, that he pl^ed in Caufes at the Tri- 
bunal of the Centumvtriy and that being choien 
Arbitrator in fome Law^Suits, he decided them 
with Equity. 

Nee male commtjfa eji^ ice. Trijt* lib, 2. v. 9J« 

Before the Decemvirs I have appeared. 
And for the Guilty with Succefs been heard: 
In private Matters Vve explained the Laws^ 
Nor could he blame his Judges who lojl his Caufe. 

But his Inclination to Verfification foon re-» 
turned^ and coming into an ample Fortune upon 
the Death of his elder Brother, he gave up all 
public Affairs, and devoted himfelf wholly to 
the Delights of Poetry, His fine Talents were 
ibon diftinguifhed by the Roman Wits, and 
introduced him into the Company of Tibullusj 
SeveruSy Sabinus\ Gracinus Flaccus^ all Men of 
Quality, and of thefirft Diftin<3:ion in Litera- 
ture. He foon difcovered a Genius adapted to 
sll Kinds of Poetry, in each of which he might 
have excelled, had he ufed more Application in 
his Youth, and the latter Part of his Life been 
lefs unfortunate. The natural Indolence of his 
Temper, joined to the Affluence of his Fortune, 
and his Wit and Vivacity in Converfation, en- 
gaged him too much in Company with thofe of 
Eis own and the Fair Sex, to leave him Time 
enough to be fo correft and elaborate in his Com* 
pofitions, as it is to be wished he had been. 
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Soon after he had aflumed the Toga ViriKtf, 
which was at feventeen Years of Age, Jtugujius 
honoured him with the Latus CJavuSj an Orna* 
ment only worn by Perfons of Quality, He had 
three Wives, two of whom he divorced foon 
after Marriage. His laft Wife Perilla he ten- 
derly loved ; fhe had a Tafte for Poetry, and 
not only proved the beft of Wives while they 
"continued together, but after his Baiiifliment, 
notwithftanding feme ungenerous Solicitations^ 
flie remained inviolably faithful to him. 

He was very amorous in his Youth, and in- 
dulging the fafliionable Vice of the Age, had 
'feveral Miftrefles, one of whom he much cele- 
brated under the Name of Corinna* He was 
cxceffively addifted to fenfual Pleafure, which 
was abnoft his only Vice. He informs us him- 
felf of the Qualifications with which Naturr 
had endowed him for this Exercife, and theUfe 
he made of them : 

Exigere a nobis angufta m£fe Corinnam 
Mi memini numeros fuflinuijfe novenu 

He found himfelf fprightly and gay. in the 
Morning, after paffing a whole Night in amor- 
ous Embraces, and, he breathes a fervent Wifli 
that it might be permitted him to die in the 
a<ftual Fruition of that Pleafure. Nothing 
feemed to him more fuitable to the Life he had 
led, than to make his Exit in the like Exercife. 
I do not believe Lais the Courtezan, who died 
in the Manner Ovid calls fo happy, defired to 
expire in this Manner, This Poet's Writings 
upon Love are fome of the warmeft ProduAions 

we have remaining of Antiquity ^ not that we 

find 
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Iln3 in them the grofs Expreffions oi Catullus^ Ho-^ 
racfyiiXidMartialy or the unnatural Abominations 
cf Pedcrafly, of which thefe three Poets fpeak fo 
freely 5 but that Delicacy of Scyle, that Purity 
«nd Elegance of Diftion, which Ovid has ex- 
celled in, render his Works the more dangerous, 
as by this Means they reprefent in a very intel- 
ligible and elegant Manner, all the moft lafci- 
vious Arts and Impurities of Love. They are 
fufficient to corrupt an Empire of greater Am- 
plitude than even the Roman* He does not 
ipeak upon the Credit of others, but writes 
from his own Praftitc. In his Apology indeed, 
which he compofed in the Place of his Exile, 
he folenmly protefts that he had not committed, 
the A^ons he defcribed, and that his Head had 
a greater Share in thofe Defcriptions than his 
Heart. It is certain, that many Poets relate as 
fortunate Adventures what are only FiSions of 
their Imagination, but we are at a Lofs to de- 
termine whether this was Ovid's Cafe ; we are 
at too great a Diftance from the Age ift which 
he lived, and we cannot queftion but many 
Writers, when they find their own Poems 
brought in as Evidence againft them, will boaft 
of their Innocence, though they are guilty. 

NoTWiTHfTANDiNG his Gallantries, he 
found Time to finifh his Heroic Epiftles, and 
his Fa/ii. Several little Poems are extant under 
his Name, which by the beft Critics are pro- 
nounced 1 pur ions. He compofed a Tragedy 
called Medeaj much commtrxded by ^intilian 
for the Beauty of the Exprcffion, and the Dig- 
nity of its Sentiments, and generally admired 
by the Ancients for an excellent Piece, His 
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Mufe always brought forth without SorrovT^ 
and never troubled herfelf about nurfing the 
Child : (he took very little Care in correfUng 
her Produdions. He confeiles his Negligence 
and Indolence in this Regard* He allowed that 
he was juftly cenfured at Rome for eternally re- 
iterating the fame Things in the Poems he wrote 
during his Exile. This was a Fault he was very 
lenfible of, and which he endeavoured to cor- 
reft, but the Vivacity which animated him in 
his ^rft Compofition, failing him when he came 
to revife what he had written, he found the 
Correction tedious and troublefome, and totally 
difcontinued it. 

The laftPoem he writ before his Banifhment, 
was the Mttamorphojes ; but the Misfortunes he 
fell into prevented his putting his laft Hand to 
it ; for fcarcely are the three laft Books cor- 
redly finifhed. From this Work he foretold 
Immortality to himfelf, and that it would be 
Proof againft the Injuries of Sword, Fire, 
Thunder, and Time. It concludes thus \ 

Jamque Opus exegi^ &c. 

Tlje Work tsfinijh^dy which nor dreads the Rage 
OfTempeftsy Fire or JVar^ or wafting Age : 
Come foon or late Death* s undetermined Day^ 
This mortal Being only can decay '^ 
My nobler Party my Famejhall reach the Skies^ 
And to late Times with blooming Honours rife \ 
Whatever the unbounded Roman Power oheys^ 
All Times and Nations Jhall record my Praife ; 
If *tis allowed to Poets to divine^ 
Une Half of round Eternity is mine^ 

When 
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When he found himfelf condemned to Ba« 
siiflimenty he Uir^w his Mstamorphofis into the 
Fire, either out of Spite, or becaufe he had not 
put bis finishing Hand to it. He himfelf informs 
a» of thia Particular. Some Copies which had 
before been taken of this beautiful Poem, were 
the Caufe of its not being loft. 

By fome Indifcretion in his Condu£t, or bjr 
an accidental Pifcpvery of fome Incidents at 
Court, which were not fit to be known, he fell 
into a fatal Difgrace, and incurred the Dif- 
pleafure of Juguftus^ when he was about fifty 
Years of Age, who banifhed him to Tomi^ an 
European City, upon the Euxtne Sea, near the 
Mouths of Xh^ Danube, in the Neighbourhood 
of a favage and barbarous People, who were 
continually making Irruptions, where he was 
expofed to the extremeRigors of Froft and Cold, 
which was infufFerable to an Italian of a delicate 
and foft Conftitution, who had led his whole 
Life in the Pleafures of EflFeminacy and Eafe. 
Cafar indeed was pleafed to leave this diflreiTed 
Poet the Enjoyment of his Fortune, and did 
not procure his Condemnation by a Decree of 
the Senate, and made Ufe of the Term Relega^ 
ti$n inftead of Banifhment ; yet it is certain, he 
inflifted upon him a very feverePunifhment; he 
fent him among a Species of Savages, and there 
left him amidft Complaints and Groans, under 
the deepeft Defpair of ever being delivered from 
them. 

I T has been a Matter of Enquiry for many 
Ages, what could be the Caufe of the Emperor's 
Kefentment, to punifh a Poet who had fo often 
contributed to his Pleafures^ in fo exemplary a 
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Manner. Ovid confcffes in many Places of hi$ 
Works, that the two Caufes of his Mifery were,* 
tJiat he had compofed fome Books on the An of 
Love^ and ihat he hzd feen fomething. He doe^ 
not tell us what it was that he faw, but gives 
US to underftand, that his Books contributed 
lefs to his Difgrace than that did ; for he fup- 
pofes, complaining to the God of Love, that 
after labouring to enlarge his Empire, he had 
obtained no other Reward than that of being 
banifhed among Barbarians, Love made anfwer. 
to him, you know very well that was not the 
Thing that did you moft harm. 

Utque hisc^ Jtc utinam defendere catera pojjisj 
Sets aliud quod te laferit ejfe magis* 

He repeats in feveral Places the fame Com- 
plaint of having feen undefignedly the Crime 
of another, and declares that it is not lawful for 
him to reveal this Myftery. Attempts have been 
made to conjecture what it was, and the more 
filent he is, the greater has been the Curiofity 
of Critics, to penetrate into this Secret. 

Some would believe, that the Poet furprifed 
Augujius in a flagrant Crime with fulia his 
Daughter, and confirm this by a Paffage of 
Suetonius^ from which they pretend to colleft, 
that Caligula dclpifed his Mother, becaufe lie 
believed her to be the Offspring of the incef- 
tuous Commerce of Augujius with Julia. The 
Abbot de Marolles^ in his Life of Ovid^ tells 
us, that he was banifhed for having read to 
yulia the lafl Verfes of his Book de Arte Amandiy 
Jind fpr having furprifed Augujius ufing that 

young 



mimg Princefs with too much Familiarity. 
The latter could not be the Reafon, for Ovid 
was difgraced feveral Years after Julia was 
gone from RonUy and become the Obje<5l of hef 
Father^s Indignation. I take it to be a truer 
Caufe, fays Uifanius^ in his Life of this Poet^ 
of banifhinff him, or rather of relegating him, 
chat he haaaccidentally difcovere4 Auguftus in 
fome indecent and obfcene A£lion ; fotAriJiotU 
obferves in his fecond Book ofRhetoricy that 
no Hatred is fo great as that which arifes from 
being furprifed in an indecent Fad ; but that 
the Adion was that of Inceft, is neceflarily 
falfe. The Editor defires that the Reader, who 
would fee the Affair critically difcufled, would 
confult thfc Authors of the Ancient Univerfal 
Hijioty. 

Observe farther, that Julia was already ba-- 
liifhed, when Ovid compofed bis Art of Love ^ 
and that it was eight or nine Years after his 
writing this Book, before he himfelf was ba- 
nifhed ; {o that one Caufe of his Difgrace could 
not be his Art of Love, which had given OiFcncc 
to the Emperor by fome Faflages of it, which 
were meant of his Daughter under the Name of 
Corinna* He compofed that Work at the Age 
of Forty-one, and he was in the fifty-firft Year 
of his Age, when he left Rome to go to Tomi^ 
the PJace of his Relegation^ This Tranfa<ftion 
muft ever remain a Secret, and needs no farther 
Inquiry in this Place. 

Though Ovid was fo unfortunate as not to 
get himfelf recalled, or fo much as removed t^ 
another Place of Confinement, yet he jiever way 
wanting in Refpe6l to the.Eoiperori but, on 
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the contrary, continued inviolably to praife him 
^vith an Extravagance that bordered upon Idc^ 
latry, and he made an Idol literally of him as 
foon as he heard of his Death. He not ^xolj 
^rote his Elegy in a Poem in the <?^/r Tongue, 
l>utalfo invocated him, land confecrated a Cha- 
pel to him, where he went every Morning to 
offer him Incenfe and Adoration. The Suc-t 
ceflbr and Family of this Prince had their Share 
in all this Worfhip, and were in all Probability 
the real Motive of it. However, the unhappy 
Poet could find no Remedy for his Misfortune, 
the Court continued as inexorable under 27^mitf 
as before, and he died in his Exile, in the foxirtb 
Year of this Emperor, in the Year of Rome 
feven hundred feventy-one, about fixty Years 
of Age. 

He defired if he died in the Country of the 
Getay his Aflies might be carried to Romej and 
that the Epitaph he compofed for himfelf might 
be infcribed upon his Tomb. 

Hie egOy quijaceo ienerorum lufor AmoruMy 

Ingenio peril Nafo Poeta meo. 
At tihi qui tranjisy ne fit grave^ quffquis amajli 

Dicere^ Najonis molliter offa cubent. 

Here lies Love^ s faithful Slave beneath thij Stene^ 

Ovid the Poet^ by hts Wit undone. 

Let every Lover as he pajfes by^ 

Wijh that his Bones may unmolejied lie. 

He not only met with Humanity among thofe 
Barbarians^ but alfo a great deal of Civility. 
They loved and honoured him in a Angular 

Manner^ 



lifanner^ and teftified their Efteem of him hj 
public Decrees ; they made a general Mourning 
for him» sind interred him in a (lately Monu« 
ment before the Gates of the City* He boafts 
of one Thing whiqh proves that he renounced 
all Gallailtiy in his Exile; for he pjnctehds^ 
that no Perfon, of whatever Age or Sex, coidd 
complain of Jhim; it is a Sign he no longer' 
«mufed hlmfelf in making Love^ and that even 
after he had learned the Getic Tongue, he did 
not entertain the Wives and Daughters of the 
Tomians upon that Subjedl, for if he had, their 
Hufbands and Fathers would have clamoured 
againft him* This Part of his Condudl was fo 
much the more commendable, as it was diffi- 
cult to be obferved by a Perfon of his amorous 
Difpofition, and who had contradted a long 
Habit in a quite diiFerent Courfe of Life. 

He wrofe an iniinite Number of Verfes dur-^ 
ihg his Exile, noY is this to be wondered at,^ 
for the Mules are naturally Tatlers, but moft o£ 
ail fo in Adverfity ; and befides this, he wantedi 
*Converfation, and took no Delight either ini 
Drinking or Gaming, fo that they muft needs 
be his whole Entertainment. If he had met 
with any Perfons to whom he could have re- 
peated his Verfes, he would have verfified with 
much more Satisfadtion ; for he confeffes, that 
walking in the Dark^ and writing Verfes which 
we could read to no Body, is the very fame 
Thing. Mr. CoW^;' veryjuftly remarks, that ono 
may fee through the Style of Ovid de Trijiibus 
the humble and dejefted Condition of Spirit 
with which he wrote. There fcarce remaia 
any Footfteps of that Genius, qu«m ^«c'^o-oVs 
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Jra nee Ignis ^ &c. The Cold of •the Countgr 
had ftricken through all his Faculties, and be- 
jiumbed the very Feet of his Veffes ^ iie is him- 
ielf, methinks, like one ^f die Stories of his 
4>wn /Metamdrphojisy and though there xemain 
ioms, weak 'Refemblances of Ovid at Rome^ it 
is but, as lie fays ^oLNiobey In vultu Color eft 
Jine /anguine,^ Ac. 

He had, amon^ other good Qualities, that of 
.not being Satirical, and yet he was very capable 
vof compofing fatirical Venes, as he has fhewn 
in his Poem againft Ibis ; for no Piece ever dif- 
^overed more Gall than this, nor more feverc 
Maledidiions. He wrote k a little after his 
Banifhment. "Ovid was of a pale Complexion, 
£is Perfon of a middle Stature, and (lender, but 
^aceful, and his Body ftrong and nervous, 
though not large limbed. According tp ^pu- 
Jeiusy he died upon the fame Day as Livy the 
Jliftorian. 

The Works of Ovid are well kiu>wn ; his 
poetical Abilities fixed him with great Juftice 
in the higheft Rank among the Roman Poets. 
It is bbferved, that he was the beft bred Gentle- 
anan of all the celebrated Geniufes of the Age in 
which he lived, and perhaps the Copioufnefsof 
his Expreffion was owing in fome Meafure to 
the Civility of his Breeding, as well as to the 
Luxuriance of his Fancy ; and though Virgil 
und Horace were Courtiers too, yet they were 
-vaftly inferior to him in Courtliiiefs of txpref- 
iion, however they exceeded him in Majefty of 
Thought, inConcifenefs and Accuracy of St^le< 
The Reafon was, Ovid was a Gentleman, and 
||e others not*, l^vs %QQd Bteedin^ was aiatural 
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t»' him from his Infancy^ theirs was accjuired^ 
in their riper Years, and would . never fit fi> » 
cafily upon. them. 

N6 Man^ . fays ScaKger^ ever* did or can imir - 
tate that'Eafinefs of Style which Ovid poflefTed ; , 
he tranfcends all Authors,, fays Heihjiusy either^ 
in making Things that, are falfe feem probable^ . 
or Things that are obTcure, perfpicuous, and in- 
curioufly adorning both the one and the other; 
or elfe in* relating Things plainly and familiarly 
as they, are : He abounds every where with mo- 
ral Initru^tions, even when he is frolicfome and . 
wanton*. No one knew better how toexprefs 
himfelf, nor to level his Thoughts to the meaneft 
Capacity with more Advantage. He was, fays 
Gif&nius^ fo exquifitely Ikilled in the Latin • 
Tongue, that, according to the Opinion of sdl 
learned' Men, if the Roman Language were ut- 
terly loftj and nothing left but the Works of ' 
Ovtdy they^one would be fufficient to retrieve ■ 
it. Yet this Poet, with all his Sweetnefs, ha$ 
but little Variety of 1*0^ umbers, he is always, as ^ 
it ivere, gallopping upon the Turf. He avoids 
all Synaliffphasj fo that minding only Smooth- 
ncfs, he wants both Majefly and Variety. Ovid ' 
is certainly more agreeable to the Reader than : 
any of the Roman Wits, though fome of them 
are more lofty, fome more inftrudive, and others - 
more corred. He had Learning enough to make 
bhn equal to the Firft. But as his Verfe came 
eafily, he wanted the Toil of Application to ■ 
amend it. He is often luxuriant both in his 
Imagination and Expreffions, and not always 
Aatural. If Wit be Pleafantry, he has it to 

O 3 Excefss . 
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Excefs; but if it be Propriety, Lucretius ^ Horaciy 
and, above all Virgil^ are his Superiors. 

The moft celebrated of the Elegiac Writers 
wereTlhulIuSj Propertiusy and Ovid. Titutlus 
18 elegant and polite ; Propertius noble and high ; 
but Uvid is to be preferred to both j becaufe he 
is more natural, more pathetic, and more paf- 
iionate. I know not, fays Faber, whether Ovid 
did any where Ihew more Wit and Learning, 
than in his fecond Bookde Trijiibus j nor is thi$ 
to be wondered at, fmce he was to pkad his 
own Caufe before Augujiusy a Prince of great 
Learning, and a Poet himielf. Never had any 
Thing in the Latin Tongue n^re Wit and 
Elegancy than his eighth Elegy of the fecond 
Book Ponticvrumy every Thing in it is fp terfe, 
fo fine, fo pathetic, and fo fuTl of variety. He 
' was vain and extravagantly fpnd of his ow^ 
Compofitions ^ what an Opinion he had of his 
Elegies appears plainly by thofe two suTOgant 
Verfes in the Remedia jtmoris ; 

Tantumfe nobis Elegi dehere fatentury 
Blnantum Virgilio mbiU debet Epos« 

The World was as much obliged to himforth^ 
Elegy y as ever it was to Virgil for the Epic* This 
Remark had carried a greater Mpdefty, if it bad 
come from any other Hand« There are good 
Judges who obferve, that-many of thofe Com- 
parifons and Ex^ipples which he • ufes in his 
df Triftibusy and his other. Elegies, ^re merely 
fuperfluous, and plainly ihew that he was not 
arrived to a f^U Maturity of Judgment ; and 

Scaligtr 
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Si»/^memarks, that his de Trijfiius, and dt- 
Ponto^. (both which Titles he finds Fault with) 
are Lefs elaborate than his other Pieces^ andi 
efpecially than his Eptflles^- 
. The fix Books of his FaJ{i\ which he fentP 
to Germdnicus^ the Son of Drufus^ contain Va- 
riety of fingular Learning ; the other Six which. 
iie propofed were never finiihed,. his fuddea 
Death, or his unfortunate Exile, prevented his 
Defign* The Style of this Poem is eafy> foft, 
and natural, though the Subjeft is not alwayt 
equally tradable, nor capable of being adorned, 
nor has he often Scope enough for his Genius ; 
yet, fays Scaliger^ in many Places he goes be- 
yond himfelf in Purity and Politenefs, Seldeu 
calls this Poet a Great Canon Lawyer, on Ac- 
count of his Fajiij which give us the beft Account 
of the Religion and Feftivals of the old Rcmanu 
The Eptftles are faid to be the moft polite 
Part of all Ovid% Works \ the Thoughts, fays 

i Scaliger^ are admirable, his Elegancy, natural 
and eafy, they have a true Poetical Air 5 Rapin 
calls them the Flower ofthtKomd.n JVit^ yet he 
owns they fall niuch fliort of that Maturity of 
Judgment, which is the chief Perfeftion of 
FirgiJ. 

His Art of Love ^ and his Amorous Compo- 
fitions are criminal and of pernicious Example ; 

' yet they have had their unchafte Votaries in all 
Ages. The Writers of th^ Augujlan Hiftory 
relate, that the Emperor £lius Verm was k> 
delighted with that little Piece of Ovid de Arte 
Amandt^ that he would often read him in hi3 
Bed, and when he went to fleep, he ufed to 
put him under his Pillow. There have been 
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many, fays Cornelius AgrippOy both Grut aiut 
Latin Poets, who have difcovered their wantoft 
Amours more like f anders than Poets, though 
all of them were furpafied by Ovi4 in his He- 
roical Epiftles, dedicated to Corinnoy which 
were exceeded by himfelf in his Art of Love^ 
and might better have been called the Art of 
Whoring and Pimping. The Learning and th« 
unchafte Documents of this Poem were the Pre- 
tence of the Banifhmentof the Author by Auguftm 
to the remoteft Parts of the North. 

The Metamorphojis of Ovid is faid to be 
copied after one Parthmius of ChioSy who h^d 
written an excellent Poem upon the fame Sub- 
e£t; thisWorkof Owrf^s wasfo highly efteemed 
y the Grecian Wits,' that they tranflated it into 
their owii Lariguage. He has fhewn Wit and 
Art in this Piece, but his Youthfulnefs would 
fcarce be pardonoi but for the Vivacity of his 
Wit, and a peculiar Happinefs of Fancy. Hie 
Style, fays BorrichiuSy in this Poem is not Ip 
lofty as in fome of his other Compofitions, but 
Vet there is Beauty and £xa<Sbiefs in it. This 
Work is in this Refpeil highly to be admired, 
in that it does, in that wonderful Order, and as 
it were with a certain Chain and Concatenation^ 
prefent to us almoft all the Fables of the An- 
cients, from the Beginning of the World to 
that very Time. 

Some Critics have defpifed fhe Latin of this 
Poet, as if he was as corrupt in his Style and 
Poetry, as he was in Life and Morals. They 
would have met but with a forry Reception from 
Alphonfoy King of Naples : That Prince being 
fi^ith bis Army in the Neighbourhood of Sulmoy 

^ed 
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afked if It was certain that Ovidw2S bom there i 
and the People aflurihg him that he was, he 
faluted the Town, and paid his Acknowledg- 
ment to the Genius of the Countnr, that had - 
produced fo great a Poet. It is iaid that the 
Pen of (hndwzs found about two Centuries ago 
at Taurunum^ a Town of the Lower Hungary y , 
with this.Infcription, Ovidii Nafonis Calamus* - 
It was difcovered under fome ancient Ruins^ , 
and prefented to Ifabella^ Queen of Hungary^ . 
who fet a great Value upon it, and preferved ft 
as a moft venerable Relic. . 
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ZUCIUS JNlfMUS SENECA, wai 
bom at Corduta in Spain, about the Be- 
ginning of theChriftiari^ra, a Philofopher and 
Poet, and Uncle of Lucan. Monfieur Baillet 
tells us, that of all the ten Latin Tragedies 
which are collefted and publiflied in a Volume 
under the Name of Seneca, it is- generally agreed 
that the beftof them were written by this fa- 
mous Philofopher, who was Nero's Tutor, and 
that he was really the Author of the Medea^ 
the Hippelytus, and the Troades ; the reft, fays 
he, have their Excellencies, though the Au- 
thors of them are not well known. The meaneft, 
and that which feems the moft unworthy of the 
Name of Seneca, is the O^avia, to whicn others 
join the Thebais, which is the Work of a De- 
claimer, who knew nothing of Tragedy, Lip^ 
fius could by no means believe that Seneca ever 
wrote the Troades \ he nad fo mean an Opinion 
^f this Tragedy, that he took it for granted it 
was either written by fome paltry Poet, or by 
fome ignorant Pedant. Scaliger was much o/- 
fended at this fevere Cenfure of Lipjius, from 
whom he intirely differed, calling this Tragedy 
a Divine Work, and to be preferred before any 
Ctf the other Nine, all which he believes were 

written 
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Written by Seneca. However this be, we may 
conclude with Vojfius^ that though Seneca may 
not be the Author of thofe feveral Tragedies, 
which are commonly afcribed to him, yet there 
i^ no Doubt but fome of them were really his ; 
and therefore of his Life and Poetical Writing* 
may be juftly expefted in this Place. 

SENECyf, 3. Spaniard of Corduha, {z Roman 
Colony of great Fame and Antiquity) was of 
the YimWjof Annaus^ of the Order of Knights^ 
HisYdiXh^x Marcus was famous for his Eloquence- 
at Rome^ a Man of Letters, fome of whofc 
Works are now extant, and who was diftin- 
guifhed from the Son by the Name of the Orator. 
His Mother's Name was Helvta^ a Woman of 
excellent Q^ialities. His Father cam? to Ro7ne 
in the Time of Augujius^ and his Wife and . 
Children foon followed him, our Seneca bcins 
in his Infancy. There were three Brothers; 
Marcus Annaus Novatus^ Lucius Awn^^us Seneca^ 
and ^Lucius Annaus Mela. The firii of thefe 
changed his Name x.oJuniusGallio^ who adopted 
him 5 to him it was that he d:."dicated his Trea- 
tife of Anger ^ v/hom he calls Novatus too 5 and 
he alfo dedicated his Difcourfe of a happy 'Lifi* 
to Gallio. He is mentioned by St. Luke in the 
A^s of the Apoftles. The youngeil Brother, 
Annceus Mela^ was Lucari% Father. Seneca was 
abotit Twenty Years of Age in the Fifth of, 
Tiberius. His Father trained him up to Rhe- 
toric, but his Genius led him rather to Philo- 
fophy, and he applied his Studies to Morality 
and Virtue. He was a conftant Hearer of the 
celebrated Men of thofe Times, , as Attains^ , 

O 6 Papirius^ 
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PapiriuSy Fabianusj (of wh<»n'he makes ofte« 
mention) and was a great Admirer of Demetrius 
the Cynic, whofe Converfation he enjoyed af- 
terwards in the Court, and both at home alfo 
and abroad, for they often travelled together. 
His Father was not at all pleafed with his Hu- 
mour for philofophizing, and forced him to 
fiudy the Law, and for a while he pradifed 
Pleading. After which he would put him upon 

Sublic£mplo)rments. And thus,notwithftandi]ig 
is philofophic Studies, he came firft to be 
Queftor, then Praetor, and fome will have it 
that he was chofen Conful ; but whether be 
bore thofe Honours before or after his Banilh- 
ment, is uncertain. 

In the firft Year of the Emperor Claudius he 
was banifhed into Corfica^ when Julia the 
Daughter of Germanicus was accufed by Mejfa- 
Una of Adultery and exiled too, Seneca being 
charged as one of the Adulterers. But Mejfdlina 
dying, and Jgrippina being married to Claudius^ 
ine prevailed upon the Emperor to recall Seneca^ 
after he had fuiFered an Exile of above eight 
Years. In this Retirement, it is faid, that he 
chiefly amufed himfelf with writing Tragedies, 
and other Poetical Compofltions. She after- 
wards recommended him as Tutor to her young 
JSon Nero : Had that yoyng Prince attended to 
the Wifdom of his Preceptor through the Courfe 
of his Reign, with the fame Attention he did 
for the firft five Years of his Government, he 
would have been the Delight, as he afterwards 
proved the Deteftation, of Mankind. As Nero 
^rew weary of the Advice of bis Mafter, Seneca's 

Interefl 
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Ittt^reft foon declined at Courty and finding he 
had ill Offices done him^ went diredUy td the 
Emperor with an Officer to refund all he had 
gotten, which Nero would not receive ; how- 
ever, from that Time the Philofdpher changed 
his Courfe of Life, received few Viiits, fhun* 
ned Company, went little abroad, ftill pre- 
tending to be kept at home either by Indifpo- 
fition or by his Studies. 

S E NE CJ had two Wives, the Name of the 
firft is not mentioned, his fecond was Paulina^ 
whom he often fpeaks of with great Affection ; 
by the former he had his Son Marcus. His 
Eftate was partly Patrimonial, but the greateft 
Part of it was derived from the Bounty of his 
.Prince : His Gardens, Villas, Lands, Poffef- 
fions, and incredible Sums of Money, are cele- 
brated. Dicn reports him to have had Two 
hundred and fifty thoufand Pounds Sterling at 
Intereft in Britain alone, which he called in all 
at once. 

The Manner of his Death is particularly 

fiven by Tacitus : Now follows, fays he, thie 
>eath of Seneca^ to Nero's great Satisfaction ; 
not fo much for any pofitive Proof againft him, 
that he was of Pifo*s Confpiracy, but Nero was 
refolved to accomplifh that by tne Sword, which 
he could not efFed by Poifoh ; for it is reported 
that Nero had corrupted Cleonicus (a Freedman 
of Seneca's) to give his Mafter Poifon, which 
did not fucceed i for he lived upon the fimpleft 
J^iet, as the Fruits of the Earth, and his Drink 
was moft commonly River- Water. 

NJTJLIS, 
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. NATALIA it feems, was fcnt upon* a 
Vifit to him, being indifpofed, with a Com- 
plaint, that he would not permit Pifo to vifit 
him ; to whom Seneca made anfwer. That fre- 
quent Meetings and Conferences between them, 
could do neither of them any Good, but that h« 
had a great Intereft in P(/i's Welfare. Upon this, 
Gr^mkis Silvamis {z Captain of the Guard) was 
fent to examine Seneca upon the Converfation 
that had pafTed between him and Natalis^ and 
to report his Anfwer. Seneca^ either by Chance 
or on Purpofe, came that Day from Campania 
to a Villa of his own, within four Miles of the 
City ; and thither the Officer repaired the next 
Evening and befet the Place. He found Seneca 
at Supper with his Wife Paulina j and two of 
his Friends, and gave him immediately an Ac- 
count of his Commiffion. Seneca told him, that 
it was true that Natalis had been with him in 
Pifo*% Name, with a Complaint that Pifo could 
not be admitted to fee him, and that heexcufed 
himfelf by Reafon of his Want of Health, and 
his Defire to be quiet and private, and that he 
had no Reafon to prefer another Man's Welfare 
before his own ; Cafar himfelf, he faid, knew 
very well that he was not a Man of Compli- 
ment, having received more Proofs of his Free- 
dom than of his Flattery. 

This Anfwer of Seneca was deliverod to 
Cafar in the Prefence of Poppaa and Tigellinus^ 
the intimate Confidants of this abandoned 
Princej; and Nero afked him, whither he could 
colledl any Thing from Seneca^ as if he intended 
to difpatch himfelf i The Tribune's Anfwer 

was. 
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waS) That he^ did not find hini at all aiFe^d 
with the Mefiage, nor fo much\ as change 
Countenance upon it. Go back to him then, 
fays Ifsroj and tell him that he is condemned 
to die. Seneca received the Meffage without 
Surprife or Diforder; called for his Will, 
which being refufed him by the Officer, he 
turned to his Friends, and told them. That 
fince he was not permitted to requite them as 
they deferved, he was yet at Liberty to bequeath 
them the Thing of all others that he efteemed 
the moft, that is, the Image of his Life, which 
would give them the Reputation both of Con- 
ftancy and Friendihip, if they would but imi- 
tate it J exhorting them to a Firmnefs of Mind, 
ibmetimes by good Counfel, fometimes by Re- 
prehenfion, as the Occafion required. Where 
now, fays he, is all your Philofophy ? All 
your premeditated Refolutions againft the Vio- 
lences of Fortune ? Is there any Man fo igno- 
rant of Nero^s Cruelty, as to expecSb, after the 
Mujfder of his Mother and his Brother, that 
he fhould even fpare the Life of his Governor 
and Tutor? After fome general Expreffioni 
to this Purpofe, he took his Wife in his ArmSj 
and having fome what fortified her againft th« 
prefent Calamity, he befought and conjured her 
to moderate her Sorrows, and betake herfelf to 
the Contemplations and Supports of a virtuous 
Life, in which fhe would find Comfort for tht 
Lofs of her Hufband. Paulina on the other 
Side told him her Determination to bear him 
Company, and ordered the Executioner to do 
his Office, Well, fays Seneca^ if after the 

Sweetnefc 
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Swcetnefs of Life, as I have reprefented it to 
thee, thou hadft rather entertain an honourable 
Death, I ihall not envy thy Example, confult- 
ing at the fame Time the Fame of die Perfon 
he loved, and his own Tendernefs, for fear of 
the Injuries that might attend her when he was 
gone. Our Refolution, fays he, in this gene- 
rous kSi may be equal, but thine will enfurc 
the greater Reputation. After this, the Veins 
of lK>th their Arms were opened at the fame 
Time. Seneca did not bleed fo freely, his Spi- 
rits being wafted with Age and a thin Diet ; fo 
that he was forced to cut the Veins of his 
Thighs, and otherwife to haften his Exit. 
When he was far fpent, and almoft finking 
under Pain, he defired his Wife to remove into 
another Chamber, left the Agonies of the one 
might work upon the Courage of the other. 
His Eloquence continued to theJaft, as appears, 
by the excellent Things he deliverd at his 
Death, which being taken in Writing front: 
his own Mouth, and publifhed in his own 
Words, I fhall not prefume to deliver them in 
any other. Nero in the mean Time, who had 
no particular Spite to Paulina^ gave Orders to 
prevent her Death, for fear his Cruelty ihould 
grow more and more infupportable and odious. 
Whereupon the Soldiers gave all Freedom and 
Encouragement to her Servants, to bind up her 
Wounds and ftop the Blood, which they did 
accordingly ; but whether flie was fenfible of 
it or not, is a Queftion. For among the com- 
mon People, who are apt to judge the Worft, 
there were fome of Opinion^ that ^ long as 

ihe 
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fte defpaired oi N^ro^B Mercy, fhc leemed to 
court the Glory of dying with her Hufband fof 
Company ; but that upon the Likelihood of bet- 
ter Ufage, (he was prevailed upon to outlive 
him. And fo for fome Years fhe did furvive 
him, with all Piety and Refpefb to his Me* 
xnory; but fo miferably pale and wan, thit 
every Body might read the Lofs of her 31g^ 
and^Spirits in her Countenance. 

SE NEC J finding his Death flow and linger- 
ing, defired Statius Anmeusy his old Friend and 
Phyiician, to give him a Dofe of Poifon j which 
he had previoufly provided, being the fame Pre- 
paration which was appointed for Capital Of- 
fenders in Athens ; this was brought him, and 
he drank it up,, but to little Purpofe, for his 
Body was already chilled, and bound up againft 
the Force of it. He went at laf): into a ho6 
Bath, and fprinkling fome of his Servants that 
were next him. This, fays he, is an. Oblation 
to Jupiter the Deliverer. The Fume of the Bath 
foon difpatched him, and his Body was burnt 
without any Funeral Solemnity, as he had di- 
reded in his Teftament ; though this Will wa$ 
made in the Height of his Profperity and Power* 
There was a Rumour that Suhrius Flaviusy in 
a private Confultation with the Centurions, had 
taken the following Refolution ; to which Seneca 
himfelf was no Stranger, that after Nero fhould 
have been flain by the Hand of P//i, Pifo him-^ 
felf fhould have been killed too, and the Em- 
pire delivere4 to Seneca^ as one that well de- 
lerved it for his Integrity and Virtue. Thus, 
far Tacitus. He was about threefcore at the 
Time of his Death. 

The 
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The bright Side ofSehfca^s Chara<Eler is that 
of an excellent Moralift, and a (bund Philofo* 
pher ; he does not make fo confiderable a Figure 
as a Poet, and a Writer of Tragedies ; though 
in this Refpeft, he writ, fays Borrichtusj in a 
pure Tragic Strain, he (hewed a decent Gravity,, 
he was no Ways inferior to any ©f the Greeks^ 
either for a majeftic Style, or for an elegant 
Way of exprefEng himfelf ; his Sentiments are 
fublime, bis Images lively and poetical, but the 
Fable and Execution of his PlayS is irregular, 
he wants that noble Simplicity and pathetic 
Manner which recommends Euripides^ and he 
feems to have written more for the Ufe of the 
Clofet, than of the Stage. 

For a Ipfty and majeftic Species of Verfe, 
feys Scaliger^ Seneca is not infisrior to the beff 
of the Greek Poets, nay, he excelled Euripidet 
in Politenefs and Beauty. Invention, it muft 
be owned, is the peculiar Property of the Greeksy 
but Seneca is not beholden to them for that 
ftately Tragic Dignity, that harmonious Sound, 
that Sprightlinefs of Fancy, which every where 
abounds in him. Bat, lays Rapin^ he knew 
nothing of Manner.. He is a fine Speaker, 
who is eternally uttering pretty Maxims, and 
whatever Perfons he introduces, they always 
have the Mien of Aftors. His Verfe is pomp- 
ous, his Thoughts fublime, becaufe he would 
dazzle, but the Contrivance of his Fables has 
BO great Character j he pleafes himfelf too much 
ki giving his own Ideas, inftead of real Objefts^ 
and reprefents not very regularly what is to be 
reprefented. 

ST. 
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ST. EVREMOND entertained a defpicabto 
Opinion oiF Seneca in every Capacity of hij 
Writings. I have a great Refpeftj fays be, 

« for the Tutor of Neroy the Gallant of Agrip^ 
pinay and for that ambitious Man, who pre* 
tended to the Empire. Of the Philofopher and 
Writer, I make but little Account; and am 
ifFe<3:ed neither v/ith his Style, nor with hi$ 
Thoughts. His Latin has nothing of Re- 
femblance to" that of Jugujius's Time; it is 
neither eafy nor natural, all made up of Points y 
all fanciful and conceited, more of the Heat of 
Africa or Sfain in them, than the elegant Beauty 
of Greece or Italy. You fee there abrupt Things 
that have indeed the Air and Shape of Senti- 
ments, but which have neither their Solidity 
nor good Senfe, which titillate the Fancy^ 
without gaining the Judgment. His forced 
DifcourCe communicates to me a Sort of Con- 
'firaint, and the Soul, inftead of finding there 
its Satisfaftion and Repofe, meets with Trouble 
and Affliction. 

NE R Oy he goes on, one of the moft wicked 
Princes in the World, was yet very ingenious, 
and had near him a Sort of Under-Mafters, ex- 

' tremely curious, who ufed Seneca as a Pedant, 
and turned him into Ridicule. I never read 
his Writings, without being of quite contrary 
Sentiments to thofe which he would infpire his 
Readers with : If he attempts to recommend 
Poverty, I long for his Riches ; his Virtue 
frightens me, and the leaft difpofed to Vice, 
would abandon himfelf to Pleafures, by the De- 
fcription he gives of them. He fpeaks fo much 
of Death, and leaves me fuch melancholy Ideas, 

that 
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that I do mv utmoft Endeavours not to impimce 
by his Le^ures. His Style has nothing that 
affeds me ; his Opinions are too fevere ; and it 
is ridiculous^ that one who lived in Abundance^ 
and was (o careful of himfelf, fhould encourage^ 
Bothing but Pevery and Death*. 
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'ARCm ANN£US LUCANVS ww 

born at Ccrduba in Spain j in the Reign of 

■CaUgula^ about the thirty-ninth Year 0? the 

-common /Era. He was of an Equeftrian Family, 

vrhich had removed from Italy^ and had for 

ibme Time fettled in Spaing in which Province 

it had enjoyed many honourable Employments* 

His Father was Marcus Annaus Mela^ oiMella^ 

a Roman Knight, a Man of an excellent Cha* 

ra£ler, and of great Intereft in his Country, 

and had the additional Felicity and Honour of 

l>einff Brother to fhe great Philofopher Seneca* 

His Mother was Acilia^ Daughter of Acilius 

Lucanusy the moft celebrated Orator of the Age 

in which he lived ; from this Grandfather our 

Poet was called by the Name of. Lucan* 

He could J^ot, it feems, efcape the Attendance 
of a Miracle in his Infancy, the fame related 
of Homer and Hefiody that a. Swarm oi Bees ho* 
vered about his Cradle, and fettled upon bis 
Lips. His Father removed him to R&me when 
lie was about eight Months old, that he might 
learn the Latin Language in its Purity, which 
-cfFe£lually defeats the Malice of fome Critics^ 
who cenfure his Style as if it had received a 
Tindliure from the Place of ^is Birth, and 
a charge 
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charge him with writing like a Spaniard. His^ 
£ducation was conduSed with the greateft 
Care, fuitable to the Forwardnefs of his Ge- 
aius, and the Quality of his Family. He ftu- 
died the. Greek and Roman Languages under 
Paltemon the Grammarian; Flavius^Firginius^ 
the moft eloquent Orator of his Time, was his 
Matter in Rhetoric ; and for Philofophy, he was 
placed under Cornutus the Stoic, to which Se£t 
he ever after addifted hi'mfelf. 

His Proficiency under his Tutors exceeded 
£xpe£lation ; he frequently declaimed in Greet 
and Latin at fourteen Year5-of Age. Seneca fent 
him to Athens^ where he c6mpleted his Studies. 
Upon his Return to Rome^ the Recommenda- 
tion of his Uncle, and' his own Merits, which 
could not be concealed, introduced him into 
Nero*s Favour, who made him a Quaeftor be- 
fore he was qualified by Age to bear that Office; 
he exhibited a Shew of Gladiators at a, great 
Expence, and was afterwards admitted into the 
College of Augurs. His Fortune and his Fame 
increafing, he married Pollia Argentarioy the 
Daughter of Pollius Argentarius^ - a Roman Se*- 
nator, a Lady of noble Birth, great Fortune, 
and diftinguifhed Beauty, who, to add to her 
ether Excellencies, was accomplifhed in feve- 
ral Parts of Learning, infomuch that the three 
firft Books of the Pharfalia are faid to have 
been revifed and correSed by her in his Life- 
Time. Statiusy at the RequeA of this Lady, 
wrote a Poem in Honour of the Anniverfary of 
Lucan's Birth-Day, wherein he praifes her Ac- 
complifhments. 

ft Forms 
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ml 

f Fermaj Simplicitate^ ComtaU^ 

Cenfu^ Sanguine^ Gratia^ Dgjcmt* 

This Lady furvived him many Years. 

How Lucan c^mc (o decline iniV/rd*sFat 
Vour, we have no pofitive Account in Hiftory i 
it is agreed that he loft it gradually, till at laft 
he became his utter Averlion. No doubt the 
Poet's Virtue, and his Principles of Liberty 
muft make him hated by a Man ofN^o*s Tem- 
per ; but there feems to have been a great deal 
of Envy, blended with his other diabolical 
Principles, on Account of his Poetry. Tho* 
the Spirit and Height of the Roman I^oetry had 
fomewhat declined, from what it had be^n in 
the Time of Augujlus^ yet it was ftill an Art 
beloved and culdvated. Nero himfelf was not 
only fond of it to the higheft Degree, but, as 
moft bad Poets are, was vain and conceitedly 
fond of his poetical Performances. He valued 
himfelf more upon his Skill in this Art and i^ 
Mufic, than on the Purple he wore, and bore 
it better to be deemed a bad Emperor, than a 
bad Poet or Mufician. Lucan^ though then in 
Favour, was too honeft to applaud the Bomr 
haft that Nero was every Day repeating in 
Public, Perjius in his finl Satire gives a Sp^ 
cimen of it j 

Torva ACmalkmis^ &:• 

Their 
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Yheir crooked Horns /n^/Mimallonton CrAxr 
^fFith Biqfis infpir'Ji and Baflarrs whoJUw 
^iefcornful Calf with Sword advant*d on bigh^ 
Madifrom hii Neck hh haughty Headtojfy ; 
j/nd Maenas, when with Ivy Bridles boundj 
She led thefp&tted Lynx, then Evion rung aronnJ^ 
EvionfromtFbods and FUodsrepairingEchoes found* 

At* tfhe Celebration of the ^injuennaliay it 
Was proclaimed that NeTo intenSed to recite the 
^Story of Niobe^ in a Poem of his own Compo* 
'fition. He was applauded, and thought him« 
^felf fureef the Pri^e ; Lucan^ fired with Indig- 
^nation, flood up, >and repeating a Poem on the 
Fable of Orpheus^ carried off the Prize againft 
him. This ruined his Intereft for ever with 
<hat Prince, who fent him an Order next Day 
^ever more to plead at the Bar, or repeat any 
of his Compofitions in Public, as the moft ce- 
lebrated Poets and Orators were ufed to do. 
It is no wonder that a young Man, an admir- 
able Poet, and one confclous enough of a fupe- 
rior Genius, fliould feverely refent this barba- 
rous Treatment 9 in revenge he omitted no Oc- 
cafion to treat Nero*s Verfes with the utmoft 
"Contempt, and ridicule themi and their Author. 
In this Behaviour towards the Emperor he was 
•feconded by his Friend Perjius^ and no doubt 
they often diverted themfelves alone at Cafar*^ 
Expence. Nero refented this Ufage to the ut- 
«noft, and took all Occafions of cenfuring and 
<lepreciating Lucan and all his Compofitions. 

ROME 
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^ii^OJI^E had now long groaned under the 
Cfueltjf of this Imperil Tjrant; Ifero had 
r^jvdered kimfelf odious and infupportable by 
his monftsous Vices, which urged feveral of 
the ^rfl ^aok, beaded by Pijh^ into, a Con-* 
^piracy, to rid the Worm of this Prodigy of. 
Wick^dnefs. Lucan hated him upon a twofold 
Account, as his Cpuntry's Enemy and his own, 
and entered heartily into the Defign. When 
it was ripe for Execution, It was difcovered by 
fome of the Accomplices, and Lucan was found 
among the firft of the Confpirators. They were 
condemned to die, and Lucan had the Choice of 
the N^anner of his Death. T'^r/Vu/ alTerts, that 
our Poet being put to the TortUlre, accufed 
his Mother of being in the Plot. This Story 
feems to be a mere Calumny, and invented by 
the Tyrant or his Friends, to depreciate his 
Charaaer, and to^ a lafting Stigma upon 
his Memory, ft is certain, there are many 
Fraaiments of his Life where this Particular is 
not to be found. 

He chofe to have the Arteries of his Legs 
and, Arms opened in a hot Bath; he fupped 
chearfully with his Friends, and then taking 
Leave of them with the greatett Tranquillity, 
^nd a philofophical Contempt of Death, went 
in^o the Bath, and fubmittcd to the Operation, 
"^hen he found the Extremities of his Body 
growing cold, and Death's laft i(Vlartn in every 
Part, he thought of a Paffage of his own in 
the Ninth Book of the Pharfaliay which he 
repeated to the Speftators with the fame Grace 
and Accent with which he ufed to declaim in 
,Vox- L P Public, 
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Public, and immediately expired. He died ift 
the Flower of his Life, and in the full Purfuit 
of Glory, in the twenty-feventh Year of his 
Age. The Paflage was that where he defcribei 
a Soldier of Cato^s dying much after the feme 
Manner, being bitten by a Serpent. 

Sanguis traht Lachryrtia^ &c. ♦ 

Now the warm Blood at once from every Part 
Ran Porfon down^ and drain d the fainting Hearty 
Blood falls for Tears ^ and o*er his mournful Face^ 
The ruddy Drops their tainted Pajpige trace. 
Where^e\r the liquid Juices fin-d a Way^ 
There Streams of Bloody ihere trimfon Rii^ers firtq* 
His Mouth and gujhing Noftrils pour a Floody 
And ev'n the P tires ooze out ithe trickling Blood. 
In the red Deluge all the Parts lie drown* d^ 
And the whole Bodyjeems me bleeding Wounds 

He was l>uried in his own Garden at Hjome^ 

JLVCAN wrote feveral Poems, the Combat 
t)f HeSfor and Achilles^ the Fable of Orpheus 
upon the ^dreadful Fire at Rome^ where it is 
laid he feverely glanced at Nero ; fome Books 
o^ Saturnalia \ 2l roem on the Deftruftion of 
^roy^ an impeifed Tragedy of Afe//^i. Thcfe, 
/ays Siatiusy were composed by Lucan^ at an 
Age at which Virgil had not written his Culexi 
jnotlirng but the Titles of thefe Poems remain ; 
we have his Pharfalia complete ; on this Poem 
he founded his Reputation, and promifed him- 
iclf Immortality. 

Invidia 
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iMfndia facnt^ &c. 

JVbr CaeCur thou difdain that I rehearfe^ 
Thee J and thy Wars in no ignoble Verfe^ 
Since if in aught the Latian Mufe excels 
TThy ifame and mine^ immortal 1 foretell 
Eternity our Labours Jhall reward, 
And Lixczn fourijh like the Grecian Bard-y 
My Numbers Jhall to latefl Time convey 
The Tyrant Caefar and rharfalia'i Day. 

Few Writers have been more cxpofed to the 
Cenfure of Critics than Lucan ^ fome call him 
an excellent Poet, others an indifFerent Hifto- 
rian ; fome a furious Orator, others a Mathe- 
matician, a Philofopher and a Divine, ^in- 
tilian obferves, that Lucan has a great deal of 
Heat and Fire, and is remarkable for his Max- 
ims, but he choofes rather to number him among 
the Orators than Poets, Scaliger contends that 
Lucan was a Poet, and that the Grammarians 
do but trifle when they objedl that he wfotc 
not a Poem^ but an niftory. Barthius flyles 
him a Poet of vaft Genius, of extraordinarjt 
Learning, and of a truly heroic Chara6ler, 
who, from the very Time he lived, has always 
been efteemed a very coniiderable Author, efpe- 
cially among Philofophers, by Reafon of his 
Gravi^, his Force, his Acutenefs, and his 
weightjr Sentences, which illuftrioufly (hine 
through hid whole Work, fo that he fcarce 
«ver had his Equal in this Reglrd. Scaiige^ 
confefles in another Place, that Lucan pofTeued 

P t great 



great Genius, but would often exceed the Bounds 
of Poetry, that he bad an ungov^niible Fancy, 
which would often trahfpdrthiih into the moil 
extravagant Excurfions i that h^.had tep.mych 
Tire, Wanting that admirable.^uij^divine Calm- 
nefs of Mind which none^ev^r poflelled but T^irgil 
-only ; be feems, fays he, rather to bmrk .tban 
Jbtg. 

So uncertain {^t the^ Merits of this Poet in 
the Opinion of ^feat Judges^ the^njc^ ^ajadid 
in their Cehfure of hi^ po^ti<al CbaniQer, 
.allow his ExprefHon to be bold and lively, 
Jiis moral Sentiments ftron? and -^lear, his 
Fi£li6ns pro1>abIe, and'his I>igreiSons, though 
not proper, are always "inftruftive and enter- 
taining; yet his Epifodes and lojmg fcboliftic 
DiiTertations and Difputes^ merely fpe.culalive 
on Things that fall in his Way, mew much of 
Conftraint and AtFeAation. He has fo mafterly 
VManner in his Defcriptions, that you fe^m 
rather a Spectator than a Reader of tmie iisvQi:^ 
Tranfafiions he relates, and he intercfte you 
To much by that Warmth and Fervor of Soul, 
wliich he communicates to his Wri.tinf;s^ th^t 
ou intenfibly. become a Perfon coiiceFBed, and 
nd your felt engaged on the fame "Side with 
them, though you had refcl ved to be ]hdi,;Sereiit. 
!He is judicious in difcovering the fecretrSpjrjngs 
•of A£lion, and looks very narirpwiy . Into • tKe 
irue Motives of human- Und^rtaki^HS, difcover- 
ing their Rife In our irregylar'ra^pns^ and 
iiow diofe PaiSons influence all our A^onS). 
fHe is .often happy in applying the fev^iral Parts 
. ittf' Learning ^to bis S.ub}e<3:j which he £rfdom 
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treats with any great Delicacy or Dlfcretion^ 
Biit though in Strada\ Opinion, CalRope can- 
not be faid to be LucarCs infeparable Compa- 
nion, as fhe is VirgiVs^ yet, according to that 
Critic, he is confpicuoufly mounted on the- 
Top of Parnaffiis^ and manages Fegafus with 
much Dexterity, ftill keeping firm in the Sad- 
dle, though he frequently feems in danger of 
lofing.lus Seat ffom the many Bl>iinds he makes,,, 
the natural Spirit and Mettle of that Creature' 
increafing, being animated by the Boldnefs gf- 
the Rider. Gyraldus obferves, that one very 
ingenioufly compared Lucan to a Hotfe that was 
not broken, which would ever and anon be 
running in the midft of fomeMeadow or Field,. 
IcaptiAff ai^i kickjtng,wiiMipu^ any reg^urd to Aft 
or Order. 

I fhall conclude hisiCharaiEkr with aRemask 
of Mr. Dryden» Lucan ^ fays he, followed too 
much the Truth of Hiftory, crowded Sentenccr 
together, was too full of Points, and too often- 
offered at fomewhat which had more of the Sting 
of an Epigram, than of the Dignity and State 
of an Heroic Poeni ; he made no great Uie of hit 
Heathen Deities. There is neither the Mi* 
niftry of the Gods, nor the Precipitation of the 
Soul^ nor the Fury of a Prophet in his Pharfa-' 
lia. He treats you more like aPhilofopher than 
a Poet, and inftrufts you in Verfe, with what 
he had been taught by hisVncU Seneca inProfe. 
In one Word, he walks foberly on foot, when 
he might fly. Yet Lucan is not always this re- 
ligious Hiftorian. The Oracle of Appius^ and^ 
the Witchcraft oiEri^ho^ will fomewhat aton^ 
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for him, who was indeed bound up by an ill- 
chofen and known Argument, to follow Truth 
with great Exaftnefs. 
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'ULUS FER^IUS FLACCUS, the Sa- 
tyrift, flouiiflued anA^tNtrOy and was boriu 
of an Equeftrian^ Family^ about the twenty fe- 
€Ond Year ofTHeriut^ aXValterra itiTujcanyy 
though fome place his Bicth in Liguria, which. 
they found upoa fome Iwines of the flxth Satire. :- 

• 

— '^i&r«««c Ltgus, tSTc 

Far mei wf, wartmr Conjtitution wants 
More CM than pwflAgusizvi Winter grants-^ 
And therefore ta my Native Shores retir^dy 
I view the Coaft ^£/£nnius once admired: 
Where Cliffs on either fide their Points difplay^ 
And afier opening in an ample Way. 
^Tis worth your whiUy O Romans, to regard 
The Pott o/hutiz^ fays our learned Bard. 

He was about fix Years of Age when his Father 
Flaccus died, his Mother Fulvia Sifenna was 
married afterwards to Pufius^ a Roman Knight, 
who died a few Years afterwards. He received 
the Rudiments of Learning at Volterra^ where 
he lived till he was twelve Years of Age. H»2 
was then removed to Rame^ where he applied 
himfelf to Study with great Application under 
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the Inftru£lions of Palamort the Grammarian^ 
thcRhctor FirgimusFla^cusy znd Ccrnutus zSuic 
Philofopher, the moft learned Man of liislf*nne, 
.of a moft virtuous Life, andaPoethimfelf. Thf 
Philofophy in which^ Perfius was educated, he 
profefled his ttrhokLile, mA in this lid excelled 
both yuvenal and Horace \ his Principles were 
not like thofe of Horace^ who is fometimes an 
Epicurean^ fometimea a Suicy foihetimei an 
EcleSfic^ as his prefentHumouf fwbys Him, nor 
declaims Wkeyuvenal againft Vices more like an 
Orator than a Philofopher. He is every where 
the fame, true to the Dodrine of KisMaKCP, and 
devoted to his Philofophy. He contra£l^d a 
flri(3: Intimacy with this Comutus^ and by his 
Works immortafiicd^ thp Fri^ndfliip that--was 
between them j he left him, by a Codicil to his 
Will, his Library of (even bundled Books, and 
a great Sum of Money, but Comufus accepted 
of the Books only, ai>d ga^e the Moifcy to his 
Sifters, who wers his Heirs. 

He began to write when hft was very yoAng, 
and applied himfelf to Satire. uik>n reading; the 
Writings of Luciliuf ; but th^ Verfes heiro^pbied 
in his Youth were fuppreflfed by the Adviee of 
CornutuSj who thought theywould not anfwer the 
greatReputationof thofethat had been put! ifhed, 
and were received with fo greit Adiniration by 
thePublie, that all the Copies tarere p^refentlyfold 
off. Among other of his Work*, tHey fuppref- 
fed fome Verfes he had made vtpbii jfrria^ Wife 
of the unfortunate Patus^ an iHufttiotts Rgmin 
Lady, who killed herfelf to give anExarhple to 
lier beloved HufbsuuL 

Hs 
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He ftudied with Lucan the Poet under Oj^*' 
nutusy and was fo much admired bv hid School* 
Fdlow, that when Perjtus recitecl his Verfes,. 
LucanQo\jl\A fcarce forbear breaking out into r4|^- 
turous Acclamations ; which is a rare TThing 
among Poets of the fame Rank^ but fonietimes _ 
too common out of Hypocrify or Adulation. Ptr^ 
fiu$ became acquainted yfiXh..Sen&£Q very Utt, 
and could never endure his Temper. If« w^ a 
flood^riend, a dutiful Son, an aiFe£i;-IpnaleBri|- 
tner, and a kind Relation. He was very cha^^y- 
though aPerfon of fingular Beauty ; he was fo- 
ber, temperate^ and modeft : So tr^ie it is, ^that- 
we muft not judge ©fa Man^s Morals by his Wri- 
tings, for fome of theVerfes oiPerJius are inde* 
licate and licentious, they are iharp aind replete 
witk Malignity. It is Relieved that he fparcd 
not the cruel jPvi?r^, and that he fo plainly hinted 
at him, that Cornutus thought fit to alter fon^e- 
of his Words -y he had written thus in hjis firift^ 
Sauces 

Jkriculaf Afini Midas Kex hahet. 

An Ap^s JEars Xing Midas has. 

Cvrnutm advifed-him to change them ijito the(e|^ 

Aurtcuhi Afini fufs n$n habit F. 

An AJii Mars who has not t 

He died pf a Pain .ip his Stomachy wbfH^ he was£l 
About twenty-eight ^ears of Age^ 
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The Works ofPerfius confift of fix Satires ; 

"he prefaces them with a Prologue in Imitation 

of the Drama. The Procem to the firft Satire 

'is verv beautiful^ and contains the Sum of all 

the reft : 

OCuras bomnum! quantum eft in rebus inane! 

He acquired great Glory, fays ^intillian^ by 
thefe Compolitions, and obtained more Credit, 
fays Martial^ by this one Book, than others did 
by many large V olumes, 

Saptus in libra tnemoratur Perfius unoy 
^am levis in toto Mzrfasj/mazonide. 

This Poet had certainly the Advantage of 
great natural Parts, improved by a l^ge Fund 
of acquired Knov^rledge* He was a profeued Imi- 
tator of Horace. His Style is noble, figurative 
and poetical, and in general anfwerable to the 
Dignity of his Sentiments, which have all the 
Grandeur the 5/wVPhilofophy when judicioufly 
applied could give them. To the Wit and refined 
Ridicule that fhine in every Line erf Horac/sSstm 
tires he feems an utter Stranger, his Wit does 
not fhew itfelf in genteel Raillery, but in infult- 

* ing Sneers; it was not hi&Province to be witty. 
He ihines moft in recommending Virtue and In- 
tegrity ; here it is that his Satire becomes him, 
' and that Air of Sincerity that difcovers itfelf 
in his Writings adds a newGrace to them. He 
i|^ has been equally ill treated by the Partizans of 

' Juvenal sliid Horace. As a Poet j he is certain- 
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ly inferior to both, though in Virtue andLearn-^ 
ing he was their Superior. He was grave, and: 
partieularly oppofed his Gravity to Licwdnefs^, 
which was the predominant Vice of^ Nero's Court 
when he publimed bis Satires, wiiich^ was before 
that Emperor fell into theExcefs of Cruelty. 

I N regard to his Verfification, the* learned 
C^f/i^jf himfelf (who underftood him particu- 
larly well, and better than any of his former 
Commentators) can neitherdefend his Numbers,. 
' nor the Purity of his Latin-; he gives up this. 
Point, and pretends not tojuftifyeithertheMea- 
furcs or-the Words of Perfius. He is evidejitly 
beneath Horace and Juvenal in both. And a»: 
his V^rfe is fcabrous and unadorned, , and/> his . 
Words not every where well chofen, thcPurity 
oi Latin being more corrupted than Jn the Time : 
of Juvenal^ and cpnfequcntly of Horace i\,,'Vi\\o ^ 
wrote when the Language wa» in the Height of < 
its Perfedionr; fo his Didioni is* hard, his Fi-?- 
gures are generally too bold and daring, and hisv 
Tropes,, particularly his Metaphors, ,iniiiSera-*> 
biy ftrained;. ^ 

Notwithstanding all tKe Diligenceand 
Penetration ofJiisExpolitors, Piff^«j is ftill bb- 
fcure ; whether. h^-affeAed not to be underftood 
but with DiffieuJtyj or whether the Fear of his 
Safety under JVfcr^ compelled him to this Dark- 
nefs in feme Places, or that it wa^ eccafioned 
by hfS' clofe Mode:of thinking, the Brevity of. 
•his Style, and^ heterogeneous Admixture of his. 
Figures ; or laftly, whether after fo long a Time 
many of his Words have been corrupted, and.' 
many Cuftoms and Stories relating to them loft 
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to us, whether fome of thefe Reafonsj or al^ 
concurred to render him fo obfcure, it muA he 
£ud, that the beft of his Commentators can but 
guefs at bis Meaning in many Paflages^ aivi 
none can be certain that he has divined rightly. 
Cafaubon excufes the general Obfcurity of Pirr 
jfiusj by alledging that it, was defignedji difen- 
Mndo for fear ofNerpy^ and that he w^ commaq^- 
ed to write in this qbfcure Manner by fai&Mafter 
Cpmutus. The Poet ieems not to have wsUit^ 
many Le&ures to be read to him upon that Sub- 
je£t ; he wa^ an apt Scholar, and when he wis 
advifed to be obfcure in fome Places w;bere his 
Life and Safety were it\ queftion, he took the 
fameCounfel for all his Books, and never after- 
wards wrote ten Lines together clearly. He is 
obfcure, fays Bayle^ not-outofPolicy^^ but b$- 
caufe he had fuch a Tafte, and had given fuch 
a Turn to his Genius ; for, if the jFear of bring- 
ing himfelf into Trouble at Court, had moved 
him tocpver his Conceptio^ns with a thick Cloud, 
. he would have done it only in fuch Matters, as 
had fome Relation to the Life of the Tyrant ^ but 
wefee that he tw;ftshi^ Words, and has recourfe 
toAUu^ons and Eni^atical Figures, even when 
he is about to infinuate only a Moral Maxim, 
the cleareft Exphcation of which cpuld not have 
:afForded Nero the leaft Pretence, of being angry 
.with him. i (hall give no Examples of it, but 
j^kx to his Satires, wivlch fuffidently evince it* 

5Cy^Z^iG£i?>as a niean Opinion pf the Wri- 
tings of Pirjiusy partieularly of hislStyle^ he calh 
him a filly Rifling Author, an impertinent Prater, 
. 4me who valued himfelf much on hi^ Learnipg, 

Vhich 
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irhich wa8 hot and feverifli. He 2lSk€M ti6^ 
thing fo much as to render himfelf obfciire^ f6r 
which Reafon he was called th£ blind and the 
iariPM. Not but that he has fdMe Touches 
of a hidden Delicacy, but thefe Stroked {fip 
Rafin) are always involved info ntiich profound 
Lealrning, that there needs a Commeht to uA-* 
fold tbem. He may properly be called the £jr- 
€4fhrM of the latins^ 6n account of his Darl- 
ncfs 5 and St. Jir$m4^ Who cdvld not uhdei*- 
ftand the Riddles a:nd Obfcurities of this Fbbt 
imiUe&uris ignibus ille dedit^ Committed A^ 
to the Fire to 1^ unfolded. Kis Morofeiteft, 
fays the Frnrth Critic, never leaves hirt*, he 
fpeaks not of the leaft Things but with Pofehb, 
and he never fports but with the moft Serious 
Air, Voffmt will have it, that P^i^j either did 
not underftand the Rules 6f Satire, dratfeaft, 
that he nev^r obferved them, becaufe he only 
attacked fome few particular Perfons inifead-of 
reproving Vice in general j and when he had a 
mind to touch upon the Faults or Adions of 
fuch particular Perfons, he commonly made life 
of foAie general Name, fuch as27ft«jor;N^/«x, 
which does not give us Light enough to know 
either the Faft or the Perfons. aiw >t!ferefore 
this Poem of his fcarCe deferves the Name of a 
,$s^tire, becaufe here£eds upon AobodybyNanie. 
1 am ready, {zysVavMffir^ to give to P^«5 the 
Peference that is due to him 5 I allow him his 
^.^tfts, his cwl IMrifiofi, his Wk ^ tod his S^- 
cafms, nor will I take from him hhLatlny which 
'>f^ it is hot the ve^ beft, fo I nitift own it is lioiie 
of the worft. Thefe are the Cenfures that are 
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to be met with in the Writings of the Learned, 
who have fate in Judgment upon the Works of 
this Poet. 

But after all it mufl be allowed, that Perftui 
was a young Man like his Friend and. Contem- 
porary Lucan. Both, of them Men of. extraor- 
, dinary Parts, and great acqjuired Knowledge 
. confiderine their. Youths But neither of them 
had arrived at that Maturity of Judgment which 
. is neceiTary to accompliih a great Poet^ and 
thisConiideration, as it lays fomelmperfecStions 
to their Charge, fo on the other Side,, it is a can- 
did Apology for t)K>fe Failings which are inci- 
dent to Youth and Inexperience \ and we have 
more Reafon to wonder how they, who died 
before the thirtieth Year of their Age, could 
write fo well, and think fo ftrongly, than.to 
accufe them of thofe Faults from which human 
Nature, moreefpecially in Youth, could never 
poffibly be exempted. 
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SILIUS ITALICUS. 



fAIUS SILIUS ITJLICUSw2is bom un- 
^ der the Emperor Ttberius, but the Year of 
his Birth cannot b« afcertained ; "he derived his 
Pedigree from the noble and ancient Family of 
the suit 'y the Place of his Nativity is likewife 
uncertain ; the common Opinion is, that hie 
was born at old Seville in Spaittj called Italica^ 
and from thence obtained his Surname ; others 
fuppofe he was born ztCorfinium in Italy ^ which, 
according to Straboj had the Name of ItalUa 
given it during the Social War. 

When he came to Rome he applied himfelf 
to the Studies and Practice of the Bar, and fuc« 
ceeded fo well, that by a clofe Imitation of Gi- 
cero^ and his Form of Pleading, he became a 
celebrated Advocate^ and an accomplifhed Ora* 
tor* His Merit and Chara6ler recommended 
him to the higheft Offices in the Republick, fo 
that he obtained the Confulfbip, and executed 
that Office when Nero died : He lay under the 
Infamy of being a falfe and cruel Informer un- 
der that bloody Emperor, who made ufe of him 
in accufing Perfons of Fortune and Hbitour, 
whom he had devoted to DeftruAion. ^ But he 
behaved with more Honefty and Virtue under 
Viulliusj by whofe Favour he held a principal 
2 Place^ 
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Place, and at the fame Time preferved his Cre- 
dit with the Public. 

VESPASIJN fenthim in the (^ality of 
Proconful into^<7, where he behaved with Ho- 
nour and an unblemifhed Reputation. Old Age 
now faft approached, and having confumed the 
bcft Part of his Time in public Offices, he re- 
tired to a private Life, refolving to fpend what 
remained of it in Eafeand thedelighthilAmtife- 
ments of Poetiy. He had fcvcral Coantrv Vil- 
las, one at Tufcubtm^ which had been €teero*%^ 
and a Farm at Naples^ iaid to bare been Vir- 
£its» It is certain, he paid the bigheft Vene- 
ration to the Memory of that Poet, and an- 
nually celebrated his Birthday withgwat So- 
lemnity. He lived nwiry Years in thcfe Re- 
tirements, cherilhihg hisMufe in her old Age, 
when fhe grew languid and had loft her Fnr. 
He lived to fee his clfleffl Son Conful ; his other 
Sim, a Youth of prortiiimg Hopes, died before 
kirn. He was tormented with an incur ableUi- 
•er, which afflidled him with infupportatbiePaiiis 
and' compelled him, according to the heroic Bra- 
VJiry of l!he Rwmam, by refraining from Meat 
to put an end to his own Life, martial^ .who 
had been much indebted to him, pays this.grate- 
itil Tribute to his Memory : 

Z. 2. Ep. 49* 

SUius fcrr nwgni celehrat Monumenta Maronisj 
yugera facundi qui Ciceronis hakit. 

JiaredemDcmirmmjuefui tumulique Unifqut 
ihrfidium muHit nee Maro necCietroM 
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Siltus htfe aikbrdftis gfiatyizxo^sPraifti 
And TuUy'j Acrishe at eafe en/oysy 
Virgil, rfi^ Ci^cfro would fitnly chooky 
Mf%^iKX!if9t f heir Heir ^ and allihetv^ 

SmcE if^ ki«>w little of Siliusy buf ^liat ^^c^ 
ccSfea ffom Pliriy the younger, it mil he Jiri- 
per to infert tfte Charaaer l^ gives of thi^ P<^t 
in a Letter t6 his Friend Caninius : It is the (b-> 
veiith Epiftk of the third Book. - 

T Am juft now informed, that SHius Italicus 
* has ftatved himfelf to Death, at his Villa 
near Naples. Having been affli Aed with in 
In^pbfthume, which was deemed incui^bfe, 
he grew^ weaiy of Life und^V Ijiich uneafy Cfr- 
' cUmftanc^^, and therefore put aft End to it, 
with the moif d^terminedf Courage. He had 
been e3!ctreto^lyfortunaiie through the whole 
Ccrtirfe of his Uays, cicepfing onlv tlie tofs 
of hisyoun|cr Soft i however, that wasi^fta^e 
tip to hiitt in the Sitisfa£Uon of feeing His 
Eldisft, who is of it noore amiable Charafter, 
attain the Cotifhhif Dighitv, and of 16ating 
him in a very flourHbing Situation. He fu^ 
fercd a little iii h!s deputation in the Time bi" 
Neroi having bc€n fufpe£ted of forwardlyjoin* 
ing in fome of the Informations \Krhich were 
carried on iri tj!e Reign of that Princfe ; but Jie 
made Ufe of hii Ihtercft in VH^lRvs^ with 
great D iftreiion alid Humanity. He acquired 
much Honour by his Adininiftration of the 
Governm^^ht of Afia-y and by his approved 
Beh^vibiil", After Hts Retihment fix>ih Bufi- 
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nefs, cleared his Charadier from that Stain 
which his former Intrigues had thrown upon 
it. He lived among the Nobility of Romtj 
without Power, and confequently without 
£nvy« Though he frequently was confined 
to his Bed, and always to his Chamber, yet 
he was highly refpe^ed, ;uid much yifited ;, 
not with a View to his Wealth, but merely 
on Account of his Merit. He employed his 
Time between converling with Men of Let- 
ters, and cpmpofing of Verfes; which he 
fometimes recited, in order to try the Senti- 
ments of the Public : but he difcovered in 
them more Induftry than Genius. In the 
Decline of his Years he entirely quitted Rmcy 
and lived altogether in Campania^ irom whence 
even the Acceffion of the new Emperor could 
not draw him. A circumftance which I men« 
tion as well to the Honour of the Prince, who 
was not difpleafed with that Liberty, as of 
Italicusj who was not. afraid to make Ufe of 
it. He was reproached with being fond of all 
the Elegancies of the fine Arts to a Degree of 
Excefs. He had feveral Villas in the fame 
Province, and the laft Purchafe was always 
the chief Favourite, to the Negle^ of the 
Reft. They were all fumifhecf with large 
Collections of Books, Statues and PiAuree, 
which he more th^n enjoyed,, he evei^ adored ; 
particularly that of Fir£u, of whom he ws^s fo 
paffionate an Admirer, th^t he cel«br]at^ the 
Anniverfary of that Poet's Birth -da^ with 
more Solemnity than his own ; eipecially at 
Naplesy where he ufed to approach his Tomb 
with ^s mi^ch Reverence as if it had been a 

* Temple.^ 
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Temple. In this Tranquillity he lived to 
the Seventy-fifth Year of his Age, with a de- 
licate, rather than a fickly Conftitution. It 
is remarkable, that as he was the laft Perfon 
upon whom Nero conferred the Confular Office 
Tthat Prince being killed during his Conful- 
mip) fo he was the laft alfo that furvived of 
all thofe who had been raifed by him to that 
Dignity. When I coAfider this, I cannot 
forbear lamenting the tranfitory Condition of 
Mankind. Is there any Thing in Nature fo 
fhort and limited as numan. Life, even in 
its moll extended Period ? Does it not feem 
to you, my Friend, butYefterday, thzt Nera 
was upon the Throne ? and yet not one o£ 
all thofe who were Confuls in his Reign now 
remains ! But why fhould I wonder at an 
Event fo common r Lucius Pifi (the Father 
of that Psfe who was infamoufly aflfaffinated 
hy Valerius Fejius in Africa) ufed to fay, he 
did not fee one Perfon in the Senate who fat 
in that Houfe when he was Conful : fuqh 
Multitudes are fwept awav in fo (hort a S.pace \ 
I am therefore fo far ttom thiixking thofe 
Tears of Xerxes need any Apology, that in. 
my Judgment Hiftbry does Honour to his 
Cnara&er, which informs us, that when thi& 
Prince had attentively furyeyed. his immenfe 
Army, he could not refrain from weeping, 
with the Thought that fo max)y thoui^d Lives 
would fo foon be extind. The more ardent 
therefore ihould our Zeal be to lengthen 
out. this ihort Portion ofExiftence, by Ac-, 
quifitions of Glory, if not in the a<^ive ocene$. 
of Life (which is not always in our owa 

* PowecV 
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* Power) yet however in thofe of Study and 
^ Contemplation ; and fmce it is not granted 

* us to live long, let us trahftnit to Pofterity 

* fome Memorial that we have at lescft livei?. 

* 1 well knoiJ9^, you want not any Iiicitement 

* td Virtue J but the Warmth of my hStOCvofi 

* for you in'clifies me to foiyard you' in tlje 

* Courfe you already pui'fue ; as I have ofte^ 
^ found myfelf encouraged by yotir ^neroi^s 

* Exhortations. How glorious is the Conteq- 

* tion, when two Friefidi thus ftrive who fhall 

* animate each other moft in their Purfuits 9f 
^ immortal Fame ! Farewel. ' 

SILWS in theDeclin* of Life, and far a4- 
vaiiced in Ye^, attdihptcd aii'Jf/^iVPbem, which 
he compofed in feventeeh Bfociks, aiid chofe' for 
hisSubjca the Hiflior^ of the fecendPumc f^ar. 
He was ftimulated to thistVork beyond hi^Na- 
tural Heat, by his' fuperftitf6uS Adittifatioil ^f 
f^irgilj whom he prbpofed as ^ ESckanple, aivl 
refolved to imitate; but die Copy felt in&Vite- 
ly fltert of the divifie OrigTrial, f6r though he 
had a toletabTe GehiuS forToetty, yet his Sul^- 
jeft Was moft iihpf6per for ah Epic Poem : Hjs 
Subje<Sh was infipid and common, every Cifcum- 
fidnce of the Punick War waS fully known, fo 
that he was fervilely reftrifl^dtoHiltorical Fafts, 
and the Scope of his Fancy was cramped and 
confined ; yet Martial complimehts him as the 
Honour and Ornament of the Age iii which be 
livfcd. 

Sili Caftaliduin dicusforarnm^ &c» 

^vUu& 
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Silius the Gkry of the Caftalian Sijlersj 
Whofing'Jl in lofty Verfe the perjur'dRagej 
And treacherous Pride of Hannibal, fsTf • 



^ 



I T muft be allowed that Silius poiTefied fome 
of t^#C9^reatr(^lities,|^qHifi^(^tolb^ gre^t 
Poet. He had Learning hiftorical, moral and 
natural. His Charafters are often noble and 
iiftfiW}d.(his;Sfiimm«»t$::^?^t and Jbe^tiful. 
His Images ^re foettoal, ;^biit tbeJExpr^on, 
theColourii^.is weak, and often. fpiritlefs. He 
is Mafter of many Excellencies, Init often.lofes 
the Influence of the aetherial Particle, that En- 
thufiaftic Fire which ftrengthens every Figure, 
and animates every Line in Homer and J^irgiL 
Though he does not always creep, and can 
fometimes foar with Dignity and Gracefulnefs, 
yet he weakened his Fire by attempting to imi- 
tate Firgil's Corre£tnefs. He has many Excel- 
lencies, and would be much more efteemed were 
he more known. Silius Italicus^ fays Rapin^ is 
much more regular thzn Statius. He owes more 
to Induftry than to nativeGenius. There feems 
fome Judgment and Condu6l in his Defign, but 
nothing of Greatnefs and Noblenefs in his Ex- 
j)reffion ; and if one may rely on the younger 
P/Z/jt^^'s Judgment, there is more Art than Genius 
in '\\& X^ompofition ; it is rather the Hiftory of 
the Punick War than an Epic Poem. 

PETRARCH wrote a Poem upon the fame 
Subjedl, which, it is probable, he would never 
have attempted had he feen this of SiliuSj which 
was not found till long after his Death, in the 
Time of the Council oi BaJiL 
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pUBLIUS PJPINIUS STATIUS was born 
•^ zt Naples y about the Beginning of the Reign 
of the Emperor Claudius \ his Father was of a 
good Family ztSellay a Town of Epirus^ whofc 
Anceftors had been famous for their Learning 
and polite Accomplifhments, and made a confi* 
derable Figure in that Place for many Genera- 
tions. He received his Education under his 
Father, who opened a School of Rhetoric and 
Oratory in Naples j and met with fuitable Encou- 
ragement from Men of the firftDiftinftion, who 
employed him in the Education of their Chil- 
dren. He removed afterwards to Rome, and 
engaged in the fame Profeffion with equal Sue- 
cefs. 

Here our Poet fell in love with a young Wi- 
dow, named Claudidj a Muflcian's Daughter, 
a Lady of excellent Genius, and who had made 
Angular Improvements in many Parts of Learn- 
ing, efpecially in Poetry: She proved a virtuous 
and chearful Companion, and was of fignalUfe 
to him in fome of hisCompofitions, particular- 
ly in \k\%Thebatd: 



'Long! tufola laboris 



Confcia^ cumqu$ tuis crcvit w/«Thebais anm. 
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TThee only confcious of my Pains I lov*d^ 
jtndwitb thy Y^urs my Thebai's improved. 

He infcribed many of his Poems to his Wife, 
whom he ^^ways mentions wkh Te|ideri>efs and 
Honour, and, asaMarkdfhisLove''and£fteem^ 
he treated a Daughter whom (he had by her firft 
Huft:|and.wit)i,ringular R^&gard;^^ p^itexnal Af- 
fedtipn. 

STJTIUS it feemshad obtained three Prize? 
in the Alban Qames, l?ut loft the Vjdory iii 
the CfipftoL, -H^isQiaraaer was foon .bftab)i{hed 
zt^^me^ and his occafional Poems introduced 
him to the ^reat Wits of the Age, whom he fre- 
quently took occafipn to praile and compliment 
in his.^/A;^, orMifcellanies, Itis yeryjeniark- 
able, {zysVfiJJius^ .i^tiztMartialy whowais a great 
^dmirer of Stella the rpet^ fhpiuld ;ieyer make 
any mention of Statins^ who was fo intimate 
v/itho tella^ that he dedicated. to hjm. the firft 
Book ofhisS ilv^e. This he fuppofes might pro- 
ceed from Envy and Emulation m Marital^ who 
coujdjipt bear., th^t Pamfinius was .fo much in 
DomitiarCh F^ivour, becaufe he had fo ready a 
Talent in mjikingextemporaneousyerfes, which 
Mart}al pretended to as his own p.s.rtic\ilar Pro- 
vince. He was recommended to the Emperor's 
Favpur hy ^Paris, ,2^ faypurite Aidipr, who ob- 
tained for him the Honour of beine admitted to 
fit at Table with the Emperor among his chief 
Minifters. He artfully infinuated himfelf Into 
theEfteem of this crujelXKarxtbv his extrava- 

SantCpmpliBQ^ts'^d/ui^ 
iftinguifh^a mn^ oy very honourable lELewafds, 
> particularly 
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j^rllcularly he made him a Prefent of a Golden 
Vrown^ when he won the Prize in the Mb^tn 
Mount, at the ^inquatria^ Games celebrated 
in honour of Minerva^ It is fuppofed his Cir- 
cumftances were far fiom being affluent, before 
he became acquainted with Pa'n'sj and that he 
.was obliged to fell his Poems for a Subfiftence j- 
{oryuvenal mentions a Tragedy ciiltd Jgavgy 
which was purchafed hyParis^ who from a Play- 
er was become a Man of Fortune and a princi-' 
pal Favourite* 

Curritur aivocem jucundmn^ tAC^ Sat. 7, 

«^//Rome /V pleased tt;/&^«Statius will rehearfe^ 
And longing Crowds expe^ the promis^ dVerfe j 
His loflh/ Numhersj with Jo great a Gujl^ 
They hesrr and fwalloiu witbjuch eager Lufi : 
iSut while the common Suffrage crowned his Caufe^ 
And broke the Benches with their loud Applaufe^ 
His Mufe hadjiarv^d^ had not a Piece unready 
And by a Player bought^ f^pplyd her Breads 

THEMifcellanies ofStat/us, which he called 
Silva^ were the Foundation of his public Cha- 
racter among the Wits of Ro7ne. Naugerius^ a 
lioble/^«i^///7« of great Learning, had a difterent 
Opinion of thefe little Pieces ; for being told 
that fomegf his Poetical Writings had in them 
much of the Styleof fttf//«j, he was fo enraged 
at the Comparifon, that he threw them into the 
Fire, and faw them confumed. 

His next Attempt was hisTheiaidj in which 
he was affifted by Maximus Junius ^ a Perfon of. 
Diftin£tion5 poiTefied of Angular Learning. This 

Vol.. I. (i, POCA 
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Poem coft him twelve Years Labour, and he 
was far advanced in Age before he finiflied it : be 
ave it its ultimate Completion Tit Naples. HI* 
aft Attempt was his Jchilleid^ but he had made 
little Progrefs in this Work before Death pre- 
vented him, which happened at Naples^ in the 
Reign oi Trajan, 

ST^T'IUS.fzysBorrichittSj the Favourite of 
Domitiany wrote feveral Things in a learned and 
lofty Style, but many were loft, and among 
others, his famous Tragedy, the Agave^ which 
he was obliged by Poverty to fell to Parts that 
he might ptiblim it as his own. We have 
extant his Silva in five Books, his Thebaid in 
twelve Books, and his Achilleis in two j in ail 
which Pieces his Style generally appears to be 
florid, ftately and magnificent; in W\s Silva^ 
the Style is purer and more natural j in his The-* 
baid^ fuller of Art j and in his Achilleis it is 
more irregular. Hence, therefore, fome of the 
Critics declare, that it is with Sfatius among 
the Poets, as it was with Alexander the Great 
among the Htroes ; that his great Virtues were 
mixed with great Vices; hisVerfe fometimes ' 
fiows in a truly lofty and majeftic Strain; foiiie'* 
times he fears above the Clouds in high Bom- 
bift; and then again, like Icarus^ falls from the 
greateft Elevation down to the very Ground* 
8trada^ therefore, very p roper lyjfuppofes Statius 
to be feated upon the higheft Part of Parnajfusy 
and in fo much Danger, that he fcems to be 
like a Man who is'juft ready to fall. I may 
add, his Writings could fcarce be harmonious 
and correft, when he congratulated himfelfon 
having (pent but twa Days about the Epitha^ 

kiminjn 
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fffntum of Stella J which contained two hundred 
and feventy-cight'Verfes,\ 

SCALIGE2I is immoderate in his Praifc, 
he cadis hint a itiofl accoiripliOicd and a moil 
inge)i1ous Poet ; he fays, thtrt are none either 
of the Ancients or Moderns, who fo much re- 
femble Virgil^ and that he had approached 
hearer hifti if he had not affeflred to follow him 
too clofely. Being in his own Nature of a fub* 
lime and exalted Mind, whenever he endea- 
voured to excel and exert himfelf, he prefently 
uttered. Exf)reffion$ that were too extravagant 
and tumid^ But beyond Difpute, unIe(Sk*it be 
that Phcenix of Rome^ Virgtl^ there are non^ 
of the Heroic Poets, whether Greek oi* -Latin^ 
who can be compared to Statins^ whofe Verfes 
will admit a Comparifon even with thofe of 
Homer. He had that Veneration for Firgil's 
Memory, that he frequently vifited his Tomb, 
and celebrated his Birth-day with great Solennf- 

nitv. 

l^His Poet has experienced different Treat- 
ment from Rapiriy and fome others, who charge 
him with the formal Affeftation of great Words 
and fwelling Expreflions, filling the Ear with- 
out ever touching the Heart ; that he had an 
unbounded Imagination without Judgment ; 
that he is as fantaftical in his Ideas as in his 
Expreffions ; and that his two Poems, the The-' 
i>ah and Achilleisj have nothing in them regu- 
lar, all is vaft and difproportignable. 
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JUVENAL. 



T\ECIMUS JUNIUS JUVENALIS^ 
-*-^ was born about the fieginnjng of the 
Reign of the Emperor Claudius^ at Aquinum^ 2l 
Town belonging to the Territory of the ancient 
Volfciy and fince famous for having given Birth 
to Thomas Jquinas^ the famous Father of Scho- 
laftic Philofophy. Our Poet's Father was a 
rich Fif edman, who gave him a liberal Educa- 
tion, »d, conformably to the Cuftom of thofe 
TimesK bred him to the Bar, and to the Study 
of Eloquence, in which he made a very great 
ProgreiSi He ftudied firft under Pronto the 
Grammarian, and afterwards, as it is generally 
iconjeftured, under ^intiliafij who is thought 
to have ktn fome of his Satires. He never 
ranked himfelf among the Rich and Wealthy, 
yet in the eleventh Satire, he defcribes his 
Country Houfe, his Entertainment and his 
Attendants, which argue a fufficient Plenty 
and Competency for a rhilofopher and Poet. 

Besides his Acquaintance with Umbritius^ 
a famous Arufpex mentioned in his third Sa- 
tire, he was nngularly beloved and efteemed 
among his Friends, by Martial the Poet, who 
addreffes three Epigrams to him (Lib. 7. Ep« 
23* and 91. and Lib. 12. Ep. 18.) where he 
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gives him the Title of the *Eloquent^ and in- 
forms us that Juvenal pleaded at the Bar, The 
laft was written by Martial^ after he had re- 
tired to £//^<?^5 which happened under Trtf/tfii; he 
fpeaks of our Author as a Man in the Bloom 
of Life, and full Vigour of Genius, and as if 
he had as yet written but few Satire^. The 
greateil Part of his Works was publifhed very 
late in Life, for he had long diftinguiflied 
himfelf by his Eloquence at the Bar, and im-^ 
proved his Fortune and Intereft at Rome be- 
fore he thought of Poetry, the very Style of 
which, in his Satires, evmces a long Habit pf 
Declaiming. 

We arc told he recited the firft £Fay which 
kkt made, when he was above foyrty, to a fmaU 
Audience of his Friends, but being encouraged 
by their Applauft^ he hazarded a greatier Ptib- 
Ijcation ^' rwbi^ rWCHing the Ear of Pms^ 
Domitian*^ chief Favourite at that Time, dip* 
but a Pantomime Player, whom he had feverely 
infulted, that Minion made his Complaint to 
the Emperor, who banifhed the offending Poet 
mto EgypU {to Pentapolhj zCity of Lyiia^ fays 
Suidas) though he was eighty Years old, as Gy^ 
r alius obferves in his Account of the Latin Poets, 
under Pretence of giving him the Praefeflure of 
a Cohort. Upon this Account he is called by 
Sidonius Apollinaris^ Irati Hiftrionis ExuL 

Jlle fsf Militia multis largitur honorenij 
Semejiri vatum digitos circumligat auro^ 
^od non dant Proceres^ dabit Hijlrio. 

Hi 
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He can difpofe of Honours and Commands^ 
The Pow'r ^Rome is in an ASlors Hands • 
The peaceful Gown and military Swordj 
The bounteous Player outgives the Jiarving Lord. > 
And would^Ji thouj Poet^ rife before the Sunj 
And to his Honour^ lazy Levee run ? 
Stick tc the Stage ^ and leave thy fordid Peer^ ; 
And yet J Heav7iknows^ ^tis earned with Hardjhip 
therei 

He was not idle during his Stay in Egyptj 
but made fuch Obfervations upon the Superfti- 
tions and religous Differences of the People, 
fis he afterwards wrought up into a Satire, 
which is the fifteenth in the Order they are 
commorily publifhed. 

After Domitian's Death, Juvenal returned 
to Rome^ fufficiently cautioned not only againft 
attacking the Chara<5):ers of thofe in Power, but 
agaipft ail perfonal Reflexions upon Great Men 
living ; ana therefore he thus wifely concludes 
the Debate he is fuppofed to have maintained 
with a Friend in the firfl Satire, which feem^ 
to be the firft he wrote after he returned from 
Baniihment. Experiar quid concedatur, &c. He 
is fuppofed to have died about the eleventh of 
Adrian's Reign. That he lived to be an old 
Man, we may conclude from the eleventh Sa- 
tire, where he fays of himfelf, and oiPerfteuSy to 
whom he writes ; 

Nofira bibat vernum contraSla cuticula Soleuiy 
Effugiatque Togam, 

0^4. O^Kt 
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Our aged Limbs we* II hajk in Phoebus' Raj^^ 
And live this Day devoted to our Eafe. 

As to his Perfon, we are told he was tall 
and large> which made (bme think he was of 
Gallic Extnu^ion. We meet with nothing re- 
lating to his moral Charafter or way of Life \ 
•but both from the Manner of his Piinifhment 
by Dcmitian^ and the whole Tenor of his Writ- 
ings, he feems to have been a real Friend of 
Sobriety and Virtue. There is no Mention 
that he ever was married, nor is it at all pro* 
bable, if we confider the Opinion ,he had of 
the Women of thofc Times, whom he bitterly 
and with extravagant Acrimony fcurrilizes in 
his fixth Satire. 

The Writings of Juvenal conSfi. of fix teen 
Satires, which nave juftly had tK^ir Admiien 
among the Learned in all Ages'; and indeed thf 
Works of this Poet are fo complete a Syftem 
of Morality, and fo perfect a Body of ufeful 
Philofophy, they exprefs fo juft a Rage againfl 
the fhocking Vices of the Times in which he 
lived, that he has fcarce left any Thing unfaid 
-upon the Subjedls he chofe. The Jealoufy and 
atrocious Guilt of the Age obliged him often to 
draw CharaAers, and reprefent Crimes under 
the Names of Perfons who had been long dead ; 
>for the Corruption was too great and univerfal, 
and the Power of the Vicious ^oo formidable, to 
be attacked without Danger; and this wary Me- 
thod which he adopted has been followed fuc-» 
cefsfuljy by fucceeding S at irifts in many States 
and Countries, who have laboured under the 
rfame Inconveniences* M.A.NY 
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Many and lofty are the Eulogies beftowed 
upon the Satires of this Poet j he is fo full of di- 
vine Sentiments, and his ethical Reiledlions are 
fo grave and moral, that he may properly be 
called The Prophet of the Latin Poets. Many 
prefer his Pieces before all tYiQ^lorzhof Arijiotle^ 
and fome pronounce him equal to Seneca and 
Epi£fetu5. He is AylcdCenfor Aforum Li herri~ 
mus'y and is, fays Stapleton^ a moft excellent 
Poet, his Verfe flowing like a River when the 
Wind breathes gently, fmoothly near the Banks, 
and ftrong in the Current. On the fame Sub- 
jects he never fell fhort of Horace^ but often fur- 
paiTed him ; his eight Satire upon True Nobility 
far exceeds //i?r<7r^'s fixth upon the fame Subject. 
Compare JuvenaV% tenth with Horace's firft, 
and then, fays Scaliger, Sane ille tibi Juvenalis 
Poet a videbitur^ hie Horatius, jejuna cujufpiam 
Thefeos tenuis Tent at or -y you will conkk Juvenal 
to be the Poet, and Horace to be fome poor 
Theme-maker. Horace^ he proceeds, is a meer 
Scoffer, his Di£tion is vulgar, his Verfe negli- 
gent, only h\s Latin is purej hntyuvenal ardet^ 
tnjiaty aperte jugulat ; his Purity is Roman, his 
Compofition happy, his Verfe better, his Sen- 
tences iharper, his Phrafe more liberal, and his 
Satire more accurate. Horace did not more ex- 
ceed Luciiiusj th^n Juvenal Horace, whether we 
rcfpeS theVariety of Arguments, the Dexterity 
of Execution, the Fertility of Invention, the 
Frequency of Sentiments, theSharpnefs of Rc- 
prehenlion, as alfo his Raillery and polite Man^ 
ners. . Juvenal, (zys Holy day, is to be preferred 
to Horace for bis Ardour, his JLoftinels, and his 
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Freedom, and tho' I willingly admire the Hap* 
pinefs of Horace in his Lyrics, yet I cannot but 
think he very much untuned himfelf, in his Fall 
from the Ode to the Satire. Befides, yuvenaV^ 
Change of the ancient Satire was not only a 
Change, but a Perfe£tion : for what is the ^nd 
of Satire, but to reform ? Whereas a perpetual 
Grin does rather exafperate than amend. Where- 
fore the old Satire and the New, and fo Ho^ 
race and Juvenal^ may feem to di£Fer, as the 
Jefter and the Orator, the Face of an Ape and 
of a Man, or as the Fiddle and Thunder. Ho- 
race was a flight fuperficial Satirift, who only 
laughed from the Teeth outward, whereas 5^«v^ 
nal bit to the very Bone, and did not often fufFer 
his Prey to efcape ftrangling and being put to 
death. 

To form an exaft Comparifon between Ho- 
race and Juvenal is a difficult Undertaking ; a 
Difpute has always been inftituted between the 
Favourers of the two Poets. If it be only argued 
which of them was the better Poet, the Vidlory 
is already gained on the Side of Horace; Virgii 
himfelf muft yield to him in the Delicacy of his 
Turns, his Choice of Words, and perhaps the 
Purity of his Latin ; he who fays that Pindar is 
inimitable, is himfelf inimitable in his Odes. 
But the Contention between thefe two great 
Mafters is for the Prize of Satire, in which Con- 
troverfy all the Odes and Epodes of Horace 
are to fland excluded. It muft be granted by 
the Favourers of Juvenal^ that Horace is more 
copious and profitable in his Inflru^lion of hu- 
man Life, but "Juvenal is the more delightful 
Author I I am profited by both^ J am plea^d by 

hoth^ 
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l>oth, but I owe more to Retrace for my In- 
ftrudion, and more to Juvenal iox myPleafure*- 
Juvenal is of a more Vigorous and Mafculine 
wit than Horace y he gives me as much Plea- 
fure as I can bear ; he fully fatisfies my Expec- 
tation, he treats his Subjeft greatly j his Spleeri 
is raifed, and he raifes mine j I have the Plea- 
fure of being ftrongly interefted in all he fays ; 
he drives his Reader alone with him, and when 
he is at the End of his Way, I willingly ftop 
with him ; if he went another Stage, it would 
be too far, it would make a Journey of aProgrefs, 
and turn Delight into Fatigue. When he gives 
over it is a Sign the Subject is exhaufted, and the 
Wit of Man can cairy it no farther. 

If a Fault can be juftly found in Juvenal, it 
is that he is fometimes too luxuriant, too re- 
dundant, fays more than he needs, but never 
more than pleafes. Add to this, that his 
Thoughts are as juft as thofe of Horace^ and 
much more elevated. HisExpreffions are fono- 
rous and more noble, his Verfe more numerous, 
and his Words are fuitable to his Thoughts, fub- 
lime and lofty. All thefe contribute to the Plea- 
iure of the Reader, and the greater the Soul of 
him who reads, the greater are his Tranfports* 
Horace is always on the AmhUy Juvenal on the 
Gallops but his Way is perpetually on Carpet 
Ground ; he goes with more Impetuofity than 
Horace, but as fecnrely, and theSwiftnefs adds 
more lively Agitation to the Spirits. The Sauce 
oi Juvenal is more poignant to create in us an- 
Appetite'of reading him j the Meat of Horace is 
more nourifhing, but the Cookery of Juvenal 
more exquifite ; fo that granting Horace to be 
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the more general Philofopher, we cannot deny 
that Jwvenal was the" greater Poet, I mean in 
Satire. His Thoughts are (harper, his Indigna- 
tion agrunft Vices more vehement, his Spirit 
has more of the Commonwealth Genius ; he 
treats Tyranny, and all Vices attending it, as 
they deferve, with the utmoft Rigour j and con- 
fequently a noble Soul is better pleafed with a 
zealous vindicator of jR^;w^» Liberty, than with 
a Temporizing Poet, a well-mannered Court- 
Slave, and a Man who is often afraid of laughing 
in the right Place, who is ever decent becaufe 
he is naturally fervile. After all, Horace had 
the Difadvantage of the Times in which he lived, 
they were better for the jl/<g», and worfe for the 
&atirifi\ thofe enormous Vices pradtifed under 
the Keign of Domitian^ were unknown in the 
^im^jji^gufiusQafar j Juvenal therefore had 
^ largeiffMothan wn'ace^ little Follies were out 
of Doors whbn Of^effion was to be fcourged 
jnllead of Avarice ; jit was no longer Time to 
turn into Ridicule thfe falfe Opinions of Philo- 
fophers, when the iJ^«w7« Liberty was to be af- 
ferted ; there was more need'of a Brutus in i^e- 
mitian's Days to redeem or mend, than of a 
Horace^ if he had then been living, to laugh at 
a Fly-catcher. 

RAP IN does not diftinguifli with that Ad- 
vantage to the Charafter of Juvenal. That 
Delicacy, fays he, which' properly gives the 
Relifh to Satire, was heretofore the Charafier 
of Horacey for it was only by way of Jeft and 
Merriment that he exercifed ills Cenfure^ He 
knew well, that the Sport of Wit had more 
£ffed than the ftrongeft Reafons, and the moft 
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fcntentiousDifcourfe, to render Vice ridiculous; 

in viYi\c\i Juvenal J with all his Serioufnefs, has 

fo much Difficulty to fucceed ; for indeed that 

violent Way of declaiming which he employs, 

has moft commonly verv little EffeA, he fcarce 

perfuades at all, 1>ecaufe he is always in a Rage, 

and never fpeaks in cold Blood. 'Tis true, 

fays the French Critic, he has fome Common 

Places of Morality that may ferve to dazzle the 

weaker Sort of Apprehenfions, but with all his 

ftrong Expreffions, energetic Terms, and great 

Flafhcs of Eloquence, he makes little Impref- 

fion, becaufe he has nothing that is delicate, or 

:that is natural ; it is not true Zeal that makes 

him talk againft the Faults and Follies of that 

Age, it is merely a Spirit of Vanity and Often- 



tation. 
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TljARCVS VALERIUS MARTI A US^ x 
••'^ LatinPoety wasbornat^/V/^/Vn, nowcalled 
Bubiera^ 2l Town of the ancient Geltiberia in 
Spatn, which is the Kingdom of Arragon, This 
Town ftands upon the River £a/^, or Hahj which 
falls into the Mhro above SaragoJ/a. His Father 
_was called Pronto^ and his Mother Fladlla^ as 
he declares in the thirty-fifth Epigram of the 
fifth Book. He was born, it isfuppofed, in the 
Reign of Claudius the Emperor* When he was 
twenty Years of Age he came to Rome under 
Nero^ and there continued thirty-five Years un- 
der the Emperors Gtf/^flr, Otho^ Vitellius^ Vefpa-- 
Jidn^ Titus J and Domitiariy by whom he was ad- 
vanced to the Tribunate and Equeftrian Dig-* 
nity : This Emperor likewife gave him thj^yus 
Jrium Liberoruniy the Privileges of aCitizen who 
had three Children. 

H E was fent to Rome to qualify himfelf for 
the Bar, but finding he had no great Genius nor 
Inclination to thisProfeflion, he altered hisDe- 
fign, and applied himfelf to the Study of Poe- 
try. He fucceeded in thisPurfuit, and acquired 
a happy and elegant Way of Writing, which 
introduced him to an Acquaintance with the 
Wits of that Age, Silius ItalicuSy Sulla, and 

Pliny 
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Pliny the Younger, who in one of his Epiftle* 
gives him a good Charadler. Stertinius^ a poble 
Roman^ had fo great an Eileem for the Compo-* 
fitions of this Poet, that he placed his Statue in 
his Library while he was living, and theEmpe- 
ror Virus ufually called him his Virgil^ which 
refleds confideraole Honour oxk his poetical Cha« 
ra£ler. 

After a long Stay at i^mf without anj 
Improvement of bis Fortune, he turned his 
Thoughts towards his native Country, for his 
Poverty deprived him of the common Comforts 
of Life : His fulfome Flattery of Domitian was 
no Advantage to his Circumffances, Trajan at 
length became tired of him, and his Friends for* 
fook him, fo that he was reduced ta the loweft 
Diftrefs, which he complains of.; 

Sum fateor femperque fuiy Calliftrate, Pauper^ 

In this melancholy Condition he retired to 
Bilhilisy the Place 01 his Birth, in the Decline 
of Life, as he fays of himfelf, and grey-headed^ 
and this Journey he could not have undertaken^ 
if his Friend Pliny had not contributed to the 
Expence of it. He met with better Fortune im 
his own Country, for there he married Marcella^ 
( a fecond Wife, it is fuppofed ) a Woman of 
good Fortune, whom he exceedingly commends 
and admires, and for very good Reafons ; for 
ihe had a Houfe and fine Gardens, which (he 
made him a Prefent of, and iettled upon him» 
Here he finiOied his twelfth Book of Episrams^ 
at the Defu-e of his Friend Prifcusy a Man of 
Confular Dignity^ wlxg gone to him iatg Spain^, 
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and to whom it i$ Infcribed as his Patron. He 
died about the feventy-fifth Year of his Age. 
The other two Books, that is, the thirteenth 
and fourteenth, are called Xenia^ and ApophoretOy 
and are conceived by moft Judges to have been 
written by fome other Hand. 

His Friend P//;jf7 being informed of the Death 
of Martialj was much zStSttA with the News, 
and gives the following Charadler of him in a 
Letter to Prifcus ; it is the twenty-firft Epiftlc 
of the third *Book. 

r^ p R I s c u s. 

T Have juft received an Account of the 
* Death of poor Martialj which much con- 
cerns me. He was a Man of an acute and 
lively Genius^ and his Writings abound with 
an agreeable Spirit of Wit and Satire, con- 
ducted at the fame Time by great Candor and 
Good-nature. When he l^ftRome I made 
him a Prefent to defray the Charges of his 
Journey, which I gave him, not only as a 
Tcftimony of my Friendfliip, but in Return 
for the Verfes with which he had compli- 
mented me. It was the Cuftom of the An- 
cients to diftinguifli thofe Poets with honour- 
able and pecuniary Rewards, who had cele- 
brated particular Perfons or Cities in their 
Verfes ; but this generous Practice, ' vrith 
every other that is fair and noble^ is now 
grown out of Faihion ; and in Confequence 
of having ceafed to aft laudably, we confider 
Applaufe as an impertinent and worthlefs 
Tribute. You will be defirous, perhaps, to 
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fee the Verfes which merited this Acknow- 
ledgment from me; and I beJieve I can, from 
my Memory, partly fatisfy your Curiofity, 
without referring you to his Works : but if 
you are pleafed with this Specimen of them^ 
you muft turn to his Poems for the reft. He 
addreffes himfelf to his Mufe, whom he dU 
refts to go to my Houfe upon the Efquilia^ 
but to approach me with Refpe^l: : 

* Go^ wanton Mufe^ hut go with Carty 

* Nor meet^ ill-tinid^ my Pliny'x Ear ^ 

* Hey hyfage Minerva taught^ 

* Gives the Day tojiudious Thought^ 




Then, cautious^ watcb-the vacant Hour^ 

* fFhen Bacchus reigns in all his Pow*r ^ 
^ When crefwiCd wiw rufy Chaplets gaj% 

• E^en rigid Catos read my Lay. 

* Do you not think that the Poet who-wrotc iii 

* fuch Terms 6f roe, deferfed fome friendly 

* Marks of my Boyxntj then, and that hemeritt 

* my Sorrow now ? r or he gave me the mofl: 

* he could, and it was want of Powef only, if 
' his Prefent was hot more valuable. But to fay 

* Truth, what higher can be conferred on Man 

* than Honour, and Applaufe, and ImmoFta<» 
« lity ? — And though it mould be granted, that 

* his Poems will not, be immortal, ftill, no 

* Doubt, he compofed them upon the contrary 

* Suppofition, Farewell 
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• The Poet laihes Catoh Gravity, on Account 
of an Accient that happened at the/V^r^^/Games, 
where Women appeared naked before all th« 
People. The fame Catc^ fays Valerius Maximuty 
being prcfent at the /Ibr/i/ Games which MeJJius 
the ^dile exhibited, the People had fo much 
Modefly as not to require that the Courtezans 
fliould De ftripped ; which when he underftood 
from Favoniusy his intimate Friend who fat by 
him, he left the Theatre, left his Prefence 
might be a Hindrance to the ufual Spe<^acle. 
The People followed him with loud Acclama- 
tions, and then proceeded according to Cuftom, 
declaring they had a greater Regard for the Ma- 
jefkr of that one Man, than for that of the wholt 
A0embly, Martial jiMy Uughs at this Beha- 
viour otCato i Why did he go to thofe Games, 
jlince he knew what was pradifed there i Did 
he go there only to go out again? This tbi 
poet;, reproaches hiapi with. £p. 3< lib« x« 

Nojfes J9Cofa dulee cumfacrum Flora^ 
F^Jl^fyui cujus bf Uuntiam vulgi; 
Cur in TbeatrufHj Catofevere, veni/iif 
An ieU0 iantum venerate ut ixirts f 

JVhfcanCJi tbou Cato 'mid/l that frolic Crowds 

No Stranger to the Revels there aUow^df 

Thou inew'fl 'twas Flora'j Feajly whf can/fi thou 

then ? 
iWas itfw thisy Jtrait to go out again ? 

It has happened to this Poet, that thofe who 

have criticifed his Writings have fhewn him in 

- 1^ pppofite Chara&ers i his Admirers are ex- 
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travagant in his Commendation. The Genius 
o(Martialy fay they, was extenfive and lively ; 
no Subjeft came amifs to him,, and he was cer- 
tainly capable, had the good Tafte of the Age 
encouraged him to it, of keeping up the Spirit 
of Epigrammatic Poetry, without the poor Aid$ 
of falfe Wit and Obfcenity. His Works were 
received with univerfal Applaufe in all the po^ 
lite Parts of the Roman Empire, He was a 
plcafant, witty Poet, fays Turnebui^ adding, be 
had ;io Notion how he came to be called z^Buf^ 
foon J that his Epigrams, let Men fay what they 
pleafe, are written with a confiderable Share of 
Elegance^ 

The peculiar Properties of an Epigram^ fayt 
Scaligtiry are Brevity and Smarjnefsi ^ 1^ 
Quality Catullus did not always attain, but the 
moft acute Martial never failed here j many of 
hisJSpigranis, he proceeds, areDiyine, bis Style 
is pure and exa<9:, and very proper for that great 
Variety of M^terh^wasconcernedwUh.; i^t^ 
though, {ijs Morhofiusj be be charged byiome 
ill*naturea Critics with fixaetioies ufing the 
Spanifi> Idiojtn, yet this ought not to deprive 
him of the Honour that is juftly his Due, hi^ 
elegant Knowledge in the Latin Tongu?. 

But notwithftanding the Authority of fucS 
confiderable Advocates, fome Writers make free 
with his Chara6ier, and treat him in a veiy 
fcurrilous Manner. He is, fays MuretuSy ' if 
compared with C^7^////«j, a pert Fellow, a mere 
Droll, His Epigrams, fays GyraUus, never 
pleafed any but a Company of Affes. His Epi- 
grams, fays Raphael Valaterranus^ are not fit to 
be read, they contain neither Elegance nor 
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Morality : And VoJJiiUy with a juft Moderattoa 
obferves, that ^^r/iW was one of thofe Authors, 
who, at the fame Time he reproved Vice, taught 
it ; and though he deferved great Commendation 
for many of his Epigrams, yet by thofe few that 
are obfcene, he did ^infinitely more Mifchief 
than by others he had done Good. 

Sunt hona^funt quadam mediocria^funt mala plurg 
^a legis hie : aliter^ nonfity Avite^ Liber. 

Ai moft Books are^ fi Epigrams^ my Friend^ 
Some goodi indifferent fome^ more badly end* 
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f^Jim VALERIUS FLACCUS, was born 
^ at Setia, now Sezzo, a Town of Campagnia 
di Roma, whence he had the Name of Setinus, 
but lived moft Part of his Time at Padua, He 
was Contemporary with Martial, who had an 
intimate Friendfhip with him, and advifed him 
to leave the unprofitable Study of Poetry, and 
apply himfelf to the Bar, as the more advanta- 
geous Profeffion. He died before he had put the 
finifhing Hand to his Work, at about thirty 
Years of Age. This fliort Account is the whole 
that remains of the Life and Death of this Poet. 

FLACCUS chofe for his Subjed the Hiftory 
of the Argonautic Expedition, which he wrote 
in eight Books, in Imitation of Apollonius Rho^ 
iius upon the fame Subjedl. ^intilian laments 
his untimely Death, and that it was a great Lofs 
to the Learned, that he did not live to correA 
his Works. He addreffes his Poem to the Em- 
peror Vefpajian, and enters upon it with a pom- 
pous Invocation of Apollo, but his Mufe foon 
jaded. 

Phoebe, mont Ji Cumea, &c. 

Ifconfeious at Cumaean Rites I bend, 
^nd at the hallowed Service pun attend, 

I 1/ 



^ 
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If undefiVd thy lanreVi JVreath I wear^ 
Phoebus infpire my Numbers^ hear my Pray*f% 

He feems rather to imitate than to traaflato 
tYitGreekVott ApoUonhsy whofeWork, though 
he had before him, and by comparing it with 
Homer and Virgil^ might have made his Ad* 
vantages in treating the fame Subjefk ; yet with^- 
out uiuig the help of a Guide, he gave himfeir 
up wholly to his own Invention, and fucceeded 
accordingly. However, Apollonius has been far 
from fuffcring where Placeus h^s appeared to 
tranflate him ; none of his Spirit has been loft 
in the Trans fufion, and he may be placed in 
the Number of thofe few Authors, whofe Co- 
pies have rivalled their Originals. He had a 
true Genius for Poetry, which would have been 
more diftinguiihed, had he arrived at riper Years, 
and a more difcerning Judgment. Heprofeffedly 
imitated Vtrgil^ and often does it in a happy 
Manner, and is in general far from deferving 
to be fo much ncgledted as he has been, in 
comparifon of other Poets, no Ways fuperior 
to him, either for their Subjeft, Style, or Ver- 
fification. This Charadter is confiftent with 
the Obfervation of the beft Judges who have 
hazarded their critical Remarks upon him. 

SCALIGER^ to excufe the harfh Style of 
this Author, laments that he died before he 
had Time to review his Argonautics 5 but he 
allows him to be aPerfon of Geniiis, of a happy 
Fancy, of a folid Judgment, and of extraor- 
dinary Diligence and Application; that his Ver- 
fes have a pleafant and harmonious Sound, tho* 
his Poem has none of thofe other Graces and 
I SeautieS) 
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Beauties^ which are the Ornaments of Poetry* 
He is really, fays Barthius^ a more confiderable 
Poet than he is generally allowed; they are 
either Pedants, or half learned Men, who ne- 
gle<Si: to read him from anOpinioii that his Style 
is harlh and difagreeable ; whereas he is a Poet 
of no inconfiderable Diflindlion, poffefling a 
noble and elevated Soul. However fome will 
not be induced to allow his Poetical Genius, his 
Learning, his Sublimity, and his Judgment; yet 
Flaccus appears more confiderable, when he 
marches alone, than when he treads in the 
Footftcps of Apollonius the Rhodian. Borrichius^ 
in his Diflertatron upon the Poets, confefles that* 
Flaccus has very often exalted Flights, that his 
Style is florid enough, though it has Uneven- 
neflTes fortietimes and feems a little rugged, 
which undoubtedly he would have foftened and- 
poli(hed had he lived fome Time longer. Rapin 
reduces him to the loweft Order of Poets; he 
IS cold and flat, fjiys he, affedbing a Loftinefs of 
Expreflion, but not having a Genius for it ; 
his Poem is extremely mean, the Fable, the 
Contrivance, theConau£i, all is of a very gro*- 
veiling Chara£l:er. 
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T\ECIMVS MAGNUS AVSONIUS, one 
^^ of the moft excellent Poets of the fourth 
Century, was a Native oiBourdeaux in France^ 
and the Son o( Julius Aufonius^ Phyfician to the 
Emperor Valenttnian. He was born at Bazas^ 
and fettled 21 Bourdeaux \ his Wife's Name was 
Emilia Monia^ and was the Daughter of deci*- 
lius Argicius Arhoreus^ who fled into Aquitain 
after a Profcription, which had deprived him 
of all the Eftate he had in the Country, Thi^ 
Arhoreus having fixed himfelf in the City called 
Aqua Tarhellorum^ married an amiable Woman 
of little or no Fortune, whofe Name was Mmi- 
lia Corinthia Maura* From this Marriage pro- 
ceeded one Son and three Daughters ; the Son 
yfraiS Mmilius Magnus Arhoreus^ who taught Rhe- 
toric at Toulofej and who took fuch a particular 
Care of the Education of our Poet. One of the 
Daughters was married to Julius Aufonius^ and 
bi^^ught him four Children, of whom oyxtAufo* 
must^W2LS the feCond/ He gives a minute De- 
fcriptibn of his Father's Virtues in his Par^ntalia, 
or Epicedion inPatrem; and if he refembled th« 
Pifture which his Son has held up to the World 
•f him, he was a Remnant of the Golden Age. 

He was educated with very particular Care, 
the whole Family interefted themfelves in it, ei- 
ther becaufe his Parts were y^ry promifing, or 
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bec^lufe the Scheme of his N^ivity had prognof- 
ticated that he fhould attain to great Honours. 
It feems Cacilius Argitius Arboreus, his Grand- 
father by the Mother's Side, underftood Aftro- 
logy, and had calculated this Nativity, but ne- 
ver difcovered it to his Family. Many Years af- 
ter his Death his Daughter accidentally found 
it. Aufontus informs us of thefe Particulars 
Jbimfelh 

Tu call Numeros i^ confciaSideraj &c. 

TTjF Art from confcious Stars our Lives can date^ 
, And in Heaven* s Afpe£fs read the Book of Fate \ 
■ J^ere all my future Fortunes didft thou trace ^ 
' And in thy Schemes the pleajing Secret place. 

But what theGrandftre withfuch Care conceal' d^ 
. ne curious JHother's prying Eye reveaVd. 

He adds, that Arhoreus meeting from Time to 
Time with adverfe Fortune, and lamenting his 
Son, who died at thirty Years of Age, comforted 
himfelf under his Affli£Hons, with the £xpeSa«- 
tipn of thofe Dignities which the Stars had pro- 
mifed to his Grandchild. 

Dicebas fed tCy Sec* 

Pleased with the Honour Fate for me deftgnd^ 
No longer thy own Griefs difira^ thy Mind* 
Ev'n now thou fmiPft among the Dead^ to fee 
This full Accomplipment of Fate's Decree : * 
To fee me thus, adprx thy pious Shade.^ 
A ^u^floTj PrefeSly and a Conful made. 

He fuppofes his Grandfather's Soul, even in the 
Abodes of theBiefled, was feniible of the Accom-^ 
plijDbment of xkit Hokofcope^ and of the particuliar 
Vol. I. R U^;ccc6w^% 
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dignities whidi cmrPdet had oBtai^edatthe 
Emperor's Court. He is lefs orthodox ih «nof> 
ther Place, for he {here qtteftiohs whether any 
:Thing of us remains after Death. 

Et nunc Jive aliquidy &c. - 

And funv if-afterDeatlrtbtri aught rtniainsy 
In thy bleji Shade a fweet Remembrance reigns': 
Or if thy Grave no farther ProfpeSf givcy 
Tet thy'paji Life wilt mdke thy Faniejiill live. 

He made a furprifing Proficiency inLeau'ning, 
and at the Ageor Thirty ivfes appointed toteiSi 
Grammar In Bourdeauxk Some Time after he 
was promoted? to -the Office of ProfdTor of Rhe- 
toric. He acquired fo great a Reputation in 
this Employ, that he was invited to the Impe- 
rial Court, to be the Preceptor otGratian^ Scwi 
of tlie Emperor Valentihian, He made himfelf 
\'ery agreeable hoth to his Pupil and to his Pupil's 
Father, and receii^ed from tniem fuch Rewaifds 
and Dignities, as rendered him a very fignil 
Example of y«x;^Ws Maxim, 

Si Fortuna volety fies de Rhetore CanfuL 

■Jf Forhme pleafes^ 

ji Rhetorician may tecome a CorifuL 

He wa§, *in effeft, raifed to the C^fMlihfp by 
the Emperor -Gr^y/'/V/z, iii the le^ Three *'hun- 
drttl feventy-nine, aftep havlnj? ebnc i&ou^h 
othet^ ccKnfMeiafcle Offices $ for befides the Dig- 
nity of Queftor-, 'With which he W2ls honoured in 
.. .. .1 : , ' , . . the 
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the Life of the Emperor Valentinian^ he was 
created Praefeft of the Pratorium in Italy and in 
Gauly after the Death of that Prince. The 
Thanks which he gave to the Emperor Gr^^/^y^ 
for his Promotion to the Gonfulfhip, is an ex- 
cellent Performance. The Time of his Death 
is not certainly known, but without queftion 
he lived to a very great Age. He married a Wife 
of good Family, who died yoUng; he had fome 
Children by her, and did riot marry again. 
He was much efteemed by the Emperor TJ^^^ij- 
JiuSj and fome believe that Monarch conferred 
on him the Dignity of a Patrician, They found 
this on a Letter which appears in moft Editions, 
at the Beginning of ^«/i«r«jV Works, Nothing 
can be more courteous and obliging than that 
Letter. Some Critics judge it to be fuppofiti- 
tious, but they cannot deny that this Emperor 
very much efteemed Jufoniush Poems, and ex- 
horted him to publifli them, for this appears 
by a Preface which is iiKronteftabJy the Poet's 
own. 

Critics have exercifed themfelves with 
inquiring, whether Aujonius was a profefled 
Chriftianj Vojfiusj and fome others, pronounce 
him a Heathen Poet, and appeal to the Tefti- 
mony and the Epiftles ofPauiirms to him ; and 
therefore conclude, that thofe Chriftian Com- 
pofitions ufually afcribed to him muft undoubt- 
edly have been the Work of another Perfon. 
Thofe who confult Pauiiniis^s Works, find no- 
thing there to perfuade them that jtufomus pro- 
feflfed Paganifm ; tind fmce Paulinus no where 
ufes any preffin-g Exhortation to him to be bap- 
ti^ztedj^thrcy conclude he had ak'i^dv v^^leSitei^ 
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the Gofpel. They infer it vet more certainly 
from thefe exprefs Words which occur there. 

Non reor hoc fanHoJic dSfplUuiffe Parents j 
Mentis ut error em credat^ Jic vivere Chrifto* 

I hope my Holy Tutor now will find 

The CbriJIian Faith no Error of the Mind. 

So that the Reading of Paulinus^s Works proves 
the very Reverfeof what VoJJius and fome others 
have anerted ; it demonftrates that Aufonius was 
a profeiTed Chriftian. It is therefore without 
Foundation, that fome would exclude from this 
Poet what appears in Praife of Chrift, in his 
CoUediion of Verfes. Though we fhould de- 
prive him of the Carmen Pafcbale^ and the ex- 
cellent Piece which begins with 

Omnipotens folo mentis mihi cognite cultUy 

as fome Critics do, yet there would be enough 
left in his Works to confute thofe who af- 
firm he was a Pagan. Baronius obferves, that 
Aufonitis was-educated by two Nuns^ who were 
his Aunts : this is a Proof that he .was of a 
Cnriftian Family. Now Chriftianity being 
upon the Throne in thofe Times, and Pagan- 
ifm expofed to Difgrace and Perfccution, it 
feldom happened that a Chriftian turned Pagan. 
Since then Aufonius was educated from his In- 
fancy in Chriftianity, we ought to believe he 
profeiTed it all the Days of his Life^ for nothing 
is more abfurd than the Thought of Gifelinus^ 
who fay? , that Claudian and Aufonius being pre- 
vailed u[ on by the Authority and Eloouence of 
the Pagv.n S^mntac^icj^ abjured the Uluriftian 
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Faith, and plunged themfelves again into Ido- 
latry. 

There is an extreme Inequality in the 
Works of Jufoniusy either becaufe his Mufe was 
a little too inconftant^ or becaufe fome Pieces 
have been inferted in his Poems, which he had 
but juft fketched, or becaufe fome particular 
Reajons obliged him to permit the Publication 
of fome Verfes, which he had not Time to po- 
lifh. Generally fpeaking there is fomething 
harfh in his Manner and in his Stjde, but it 
was rather the Defect of the Age, than of his 
Gen i us. They who are good Judges of Poetry, 
can eafily fee, that if he had lived in the Ju^ 
gujian Age, fome of his Verfes would have 
equalled the beft of that Time, fo much Deli- 
cacy and Genius appear in moft of his Writings.- 
He had certainly an elegant Mind, and a great 
Fund of Learning and Eloquence, but he neg- 
lected to cultivate his Abilities, and often em- 
ployed himfelf upon frivolous Subjects. Many 
of his little Compofitions were the Amufements 
of his vacant Hours, written for the Ufe of his 
Grandchildren or of fome particular Friends ; 
but he was'fo vain and carelefs, that fcarce any 
Thing finifhed came out of his Hands. His 
Epigrams are many of them Tranflations of the 
Greeky and have but little Spirit or Elegance ; 
his Love- Verfes made upon Biffala^ a fair G^- 
man Slave whom he fet at liberty, are imperfeft. 
He wrote Verfes upon the feven wife Men; 
upon the principal Cities of the Roman Empire; 
upon the Contents of jfi&w^r's Iliad^ and Odyjfey^ 
He has left Epiftles and other Mifcellaneous 
Works : But his moft celebrated Piece, in the 
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Opinion of Scaligevj is his Poem upon the M(h 
fille ; this, he fays, was (^ elaborate a Work, 
that hzAAitfonius written nothing elfe, it would 
have been fufficient to have procured him the 
Chara£^er of a great Poet, there being in it a 
great deal of A|t, Method, fine Language, Ge« 
nius. Candor, and Acutenefs. 

JUS ONIUSy notwithftanding his Profeffion 
of Chriftianity, isjuftly condemned as a lafci- 
vious, indelicate Writer. Some Epigrams, fays 
Scaliger the Father, are fo deteftably obfcene, 
that they deferve neither Writer nor Reader, and 
inftead of the Spunge, they feem to merit no 
other Purification than that of the Flames, I 
wonder he fays nothing againft the Obfcenities 
of the Cento Nupt talis J written in the Decline of 
Life, which have principally excited the Indig- 
nation of feveral other Authors. Mr. BailUt 
obfcrves juftly. It were, fays he, to be wiihed, 
that Someboay had expunged that abominable 
Cento^ ^ yf'ioktA Viect oi Patchwork^ which he 
fabricated out of feveral half Verfes ofFirgil, on 
Subjects purely amorous. It is with much Juf- 
tice that the Uni verfity of P^Wi complained forty 
Years ago of the finifter Malignity of this Poet, 
in making Firgil fpeak in fo very lewd a man- 
ner, who, of all die Poets of Antiquity, was 
moft celebrated forhisChaftity. Father Briety 
a Jcfuit, has carried his Zeal yet further, when 
he reprefents thisA<^ion oiAufonius to ua as an 
Outrage highly penal, declajring it to be as great 
a Piece of impudent Aifura^ce, as of fcaada<» 
lous Obscenity, to make fuch aMifapplica;tiQa, 
and that there wa& fomething. Diabolical rather 
thanHuoian) in that p«roick>us Act ^f p^cv/ext^ 

ing 
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ing Things, aucl cb^nging GopcJ \xs!^ B^d, t<i 
biy Snai:es for, the Iimpcence and. Integrity pf 
Youth. Thefe Refle<ftion3 juftly arife from con- 
fidering the Turpitude and Infeiftionof this Com-r 
poiition, and Aufonius fecms tp take Sh^me tq 
himfeif, and confefa as much ; for after he ha^ 
defcribed the Wedriing-Feaft, the Proceffipjti ojf 
the Bride and Bride-rgroom, theWe?dding-Pre-* 
fents, the Comptim^ats of the Copop^t^y, and 
having modeftly. enough reprefented the firft'Dff- 
courfe of the married'Couple, he ftops, and ^* 
vertifes the Readers, thatwhathehadtofaymo^e, 
not being covered with a Veil, it was their Part 
to decline going any farther* 

* Thus far, fays he, 1 have veiled the Nuptial- 

* Myftery with many Words and long Deicrip- 

* tions. for an Entertainment to modeft Ears ; 

* but becaufe the matrimonial Solemnity requires 

* fome indelicate Mirth, andCuftomhas autho- 
^ rized thofe loofeDefcriptions, the remaining 
^ Secrets pf the Chamber and Bed will be given 

* you by the fame Author, who muftblufli agaSi 

* and again for impoiing upon Vlrgirs Word* 

* fo libidinous aMeaning. You that pleafe may 
^ ftop here, and leave the reft to thofe who are 

* more curipus/ 

AUSONIUS compofed this Nuptial-Piece 
of Patchwork at the Inftance of the Emperor 
Valentinian^ who had treated the fame Subjedt 
in the fame ludicrous Manner. He excufes him- 
felf by obferving, that a Prince cannot exprefs 
any lort of Command more abfolute than that 
of a Requeft j he found himfelf much perplexed^ 
for in writing a wicked Poem, he expofed him- 
felf to the Accufation of grofly facrificing his 
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Reputation toFlatterv, and by writing a better 
Poem than that of toe Emperor, he was like 
to be condemned for his Infolence, in having 
the AfTurance to be more witty than his Maf- 
ter. But to do the Poet all the Juftice which 
the Delicacy of his Wit and Pen deferves, let 
us hear his own Words in • his Preface to that 
Piece. ^ I am afhamed to have difgraced the 
Dignity of ^/r^/TsPoetry on fo jocular a Sub- 
jed ) but what could I do ? I was commanded 
to do it; and which is the moft abfolute 
fort of Command, I was defired to do it by 
him, who could have commanded it, even by 
his Sacred Imperial Majefty Falentinian^ a 
Prince, in my Judgment, truly learned, who 
had himfelf tfeated the fame Subjeft in the 
fame Manner in very apt and witty Poetry. 
Defiring therefore to try how far he (hould 
excel in this our Trial of Skill, he command- 
ed me to undertake the Work. You will 
readily imagine I had a very nice Tafk; I 
* was neither willing to excel nor be excelled ; 
if I fell {hort, it would look in the Judg- 
ment of others like Flattery j if I outdid, it 
would (cem Infolence. I undertook it there-? 
fore with an Appearance of Unwillingnefs^ 
^and by a happy Courfe I kept in favour as 
an ICqual, and offended not as a Superior.' 
If it be true, that the Cento Nuptialis of the 
Emperor Valentinian was not inferior to that 
of Aiifonius^ it muft be faid that this Monarch 
was not unflcilled in Poetry ; and befides, as he 
was grave, and of exemplary Chaftity, it may 
ferve, in fomc Meafurc, tojuftify the Condud 
of this Poet, 

The 
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The Cenfors of Poetry have judged with 
Tendernefs upon the Writings oiJufoniu^ ; t;hey 
fay, he is every where fo replete with Wit and 
Smartnefs, that he never fufFers his Reader to 
flumber, Brodaus cannot imagine his Style ta 
be fo inelegant and unpoliflied as tbofe do, who^ 
by Way of Reproach, call hi*m Ferreum Scrips 
torem^ a Writer hard as Iron. He was the moiit 
learned, if we believe 5^/7/;^^, of all thePoetsJ 
from Domttian down to that Time ; he was 
poiTefied of a great and acute Genius, but his 
Style is fomewhat harfh* ; he is far from being 
regular and uniform ; he has written on feveral 
Subjeds, but not always with the iameSuccefs, 
and therefore we are not to judge of him from 
what he hath done, but wnat he could have, 
done. He wifhes that he had never written any 
of his Epigrams, not one of them is finifhed as 
it ought to be, fome are impertinent, cold and 
frivolous ; when he tranflated from the Greeks he 
never regarded to carry the original Beauty into 
t\it Latin \ he was verycarelefs and negligent, 
and therefore it is that we find many of his 
Iambics J which at the Beginning feem pure and 
elaborate, in the Concluuon prove flat and fae- 
culent. 
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fpHOUGH the Place of his Birth be unccr- 
'^ tain, yet Claudius Claudianus is commonly 
faid to have been born at /Alexandria in Egypt^ 
about the Beginning of the Reign of Valentiman 
the Firft, of the vulgar ^ra Three hundred 
fixty-iive. He finifhed his Studies zX Alexandria^ 
a famous School in that Age, and as renowned 
fis Athens for the Education of Youth ; his 
Knowledge of the Greek Tongue was fo perfeft^ 
that he hazarded his firft poetical Attempts in 
that Language. About thirty Years old he came 
to Romej and publifhed his firft Poem, as he 
confefTes to Probinus the Conful, who was his 
Friend and Patron, 

Romanes bibimus primum^ teConfuley Fontis* 

His elegant Compofitions and polite Learning 
foon admitted him into the beft Company 
among Men of Tafte and Merit, particularly 
into the Favour and Efteem of Stilico, a noble 
Gothj who had the whole Adminiftration of Af- 
fairs under the Emperor Hdnorius. This Prime 
Minifter dfllinguifhed himfelf by his Valbur and 
Conduft under I'heodofiuSy who heaped Honours 
upon him, made him General of his Forces, mar- 
ried him to his Niece Serena^ and upon his 

Death- 
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Death-bed recommended to him the Care of 
the Enn)ire, conftituting him the Guardian of 
his Children. Supported by th'is extraordinary 
Power, and the great Intereft he had xnHonoriuSy 
to whom he had married his Daughter iWizr/^, ho 
began to raife Schemes of fettling the Empire iit 
his own Family ; but his Ambition proved fatal^ 
his Treafon was difcovered, for which he and 
his Son Eucherius defervedly fuffered Death. The 
Ruin of Stiltco fell hesivily upon Claudian i for 
Hadrian J who was the fucceeding Favourite, a 
Captain of the Guards who had detefted the. 
Cohfpiracy, perfecuted our Poet as a Dependant 
upon Stilico^ and refolved to ruin him both in 
Perfon and Fortune. Claudian complains of the 
barbarous and unjuftUfage he had received fronv 
this Minifter^ he expoftulates with him by Let-? 
ter, but finding no Redrefs, and reduced to the 
loweft Fortune, and unfupported by his Friends, 
who were either baniflied or put to Death, he; 
obferved no Temper, but gave a loofe to hi$i 
Refentment, and feverely handled the FavouritQ 
in Lampoons and bitter Inve£lives. 

Tho' he fuffered by the unforgiving Spirit of 
Hadrian J yet we find by his Writings, that the 
Compliments and Panegyrics he beftowed upoa 
the Cohfulfhip of Honorius, were not throwA 
away or unrewarded ; for he enjoyed many Em- 
ployments Civil and Military, but of what Na- 
ture or Value cannot be difcovered. But he was 
eminently diftinguiflied by a Angular Honour he 
received from Arcadius and HonoriuSj and the 
general Vote of the Senate, whoerefted to him 
a Statue of Brafs in Trajan^s Forum^ with the 
following Infcription. 
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CT^O Claudius Claudianus, Tribune and 
•^ Notary^ and among other great Salifications^ 
the moft excellent of Poets \ though his own Works 
mrefufficient to make his Name immortal^ yet as 
m Tejiimony of their A^robation^ the mojl learned 
andmoji happy Emperors Arcadius and Honorius, 
mt the Kequefl of the Senate, have ordered this Statut 
to be ereSfedj and placed in the Forum ^Trajan. 

This Epigram was infcribed below. 

Rome and the Caefars here his Statue raiftj 
Who Virgir^ Genius join d to Homer' j Lays^ 

CLAUDUN married a Lady of ffrcat Dif- 
tinftion and Fortune in Libya^ by thelntereft of 
the Princefs Serena. The Time of his Death is 
uncertain, nor can we meet with any other Par^ 
ticulars of his Life. 

This Poet valued himfelf, and laid the Foun- 
dation of his Charafter upon his Poem of the 
iJ<?/^ ^Proserpine, a curious Subjeft, and a 
celebrated Story in the Heathen Mythology, and 
capable of the higheft Embellifhments, though 
it is fuppofed not to be a finilhed Pi«ce. He 
addreffes it to his Friend Florenfinus^ 2t Perfon 
of Learning and Diftinftion, and confeffes it 
coft him much Time and Labour, and that he 
did not undertake fo arduous a Talk, before he 
had tried the Strength of his Mufe upon lower 
and lefs important Subjedts. The reft of his lite- 
rary Produ(3:ions confift of Panegyrics or Invec- 
tives, with fome Epiftles and Epigrams. Some 
little Poems upon Sacred Subjefts, which thro* 
Miftake have been afcribed to Claudiftn^ and fo 
have made him thought aChriftian, were written 
by Claudius MaimnM%y ?lCW\*Kvwl^^\.q€ Vienne 
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in G^ul. Several Critics are of Opinion that 
his Inve£Uves are the moft perfeft of all his 
Writings, and that he has difcovered in them 
all a fuperior Talent for Satire. Thofe againft 
Eutropius and Rufinm have fo many Admirers, 
that it is hard to fay, which of the two deferves 
the Preference. 

After the Death of Theodojius^ this Rufi-- 
nusj out of Envy at feeing Stilico above him, 
formed treacherous Defigns upon the Empire, 
He praftifed fecretly with the Huns^ the Gotbs^ 
and the Jiansj and endeavoured to make himfelf 
Sovereign, or at leaft independent on his Maf- 
ters and his Enemies. This Treafon coft him 
his Life. The long Pxofperity of this great 
Man, induced Claudian to believe, as Epicurus 
did, that all Things were made by Chance, and 
that the Gods did not concern themfelves with 
the Government of the World ; but the exem- 
plary Punifhment of Rufinm removed his Diffi- 
culties, and cleared up to him the juft Admi- 
niftration of the Divine Providence. His Sen- 
timents upon this Occafion are fublime and fo- 
lemn. 

Sape mihi dubiam traxtt fententla mentem^ 
Curarent Superi terjcasy an nullus ineffit 
Ri^foVj & incerto fiuerent mortalia cafu. 
Nam cum difpojiti quafiJfemfaderaMundi^ 
Prafcriptofque maris fines annique meatus^ 
Et lucis noSfifque vices j tunc omnia rebar 
Conjilio firmata Dei^ qui lege movert 
Sidera^ qui fruges diverfi tempore nafciy 
S^ui variam Phceben alieno jujferat igne 
Compleri^ folemque fiio : porrexerit undis 
Littoray tellurim m$dio libraverit axe^ 
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2td cum Res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
Adfpicerem^ latofque diuflorere nocentes 
Vexarique piosy rurfus labefaSta cadehat 
Relligio ; caufaque viam nonfponte fequebar 
Alteriusj vacuo qua currere femina motu 
Affirmaty magnumque novas per inane figurat 
Fortund non arte regij qua nteminafenfu 
Amhiguo vel nulla putat, vel nefcia nojftri. 
Abjlulit hunc tandem Rufini pana tumultum^ 
Abfolvitque Deos. Jam non adcuhntna rerum 
Injujios crevijfe queror -y tolluntur in altum 
Vt lapfu graviore ruant* 

Oft has my Mind with anxious Doubts been tojt^ 
Vhjether the Care of Heaven extends to Earth j 
Or mortal Things depend on Chance alone* 
For when the fair Creation I furveyd^ 
In beauteous Order ranged ; the Sea confined 
IVithin its Bounds y and its proud Tf^aves refhrain^d\ 
The Year revolving in its conjlant Courfe^ 
And the Vieijfttude of Day and Night j 
/ clearly fa zv the Hand of Providence^ 
And ownd the aSlive Ruler bfthe World, 
That Gody whofe all-informing Hand dire5fs 
The rapid Motion of the Whirling Spheres^ 
Who rules the Seafons of the varied Tear ; 
IVho fills the Moon's bright Orb with borrow dLight^ 
And bids the Sun with native Liiflre Jhine. 
Who on the Ocean s Brink extends the Shores^ 
And on its Axis balances- the Earth. 
But when the gloomy Scene of Man I view' d^ 
The Bad triumphant^ and the Good opprefs dy 
Religion in a Moment lofl its Holdy 
My Heart inclined to thatPhilofophyy 
Which tells usy that difcordant Seeds ofTTjings 
Jlurl'd thro' th% vafi Ahyj% of Em^Unef^, 
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Produc^4hy Chance^ nStArtj fhis fairVariiiy % . 
Which wdu'd pirfuade there Ate no Ueds in Heaven^ 
Or Gods regardlefs of the human Race. 
At length Rufinus' Punijhment has cleared 
My anxious Doubtings^ and ahfohfd the Gods. 
No longer I complain^ that projp'rous Vice 
Js raised on high ; the Wicked are exalted 
'Only to fall with, greater Ruin down. 

- The Judges of Claudian are divided in thetr 
Opinions concerning him; fome think his Style 
too florid, and are oftended with the flowing £afe 
and Harmony of his Numbers, which, they fay, 
want both Variety and Strength to fuppOFt the 
Dignity of the Expreflion. Others admiring the 
charming Eafe and Fluency of his Numbers, 
with the Spirit and Vivacity of his Style, wiih 
he had been happier, or more judicious in the 
Choice of his S ubjefts. Claudian^ fays Crinitus^ 
poflTefled an excellent Genius, well adapted to 
Poetry; he is happy in his Flights, and takes 
fuch a wonderful Delight in the Variety of Fi- 
gures and Sentences, that Nature feems to have 
defigned him for a Poet. Though he did ndt 
fele^ the ndbleft Subje£b, yet, what was want- 
ing in them, he fupplied by his Wit. He had a 
folid Judgment, his Style was pure, eafy, and 
natural ; he had a great deal of Genius without 
the leaft Affedlation. He is worthy of the higheft 
Commendation, and though his Wit and £lo- 
4quence happened to fall in a vicious and degene- 
rate Age, yet fince the Reign of Augujlus^ no Man 
hath furpaflfed beyond him, either in Purity of 
• Style, or Loftinefs of Expreffion. The Vericsof 
Claudian^ fays Borrichius^ are read at this Day 
with great V cneration, in refpeft to hvs ^xc^fesx-wk 
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Genius; his Style is chafte, grave, and rublime^ 
and yet, which Is aThing to be admired, eafy and 
natural, interwoven with moral and political In- 
flru£lion,buthe is too full of the Sallies of Youth^ 
and his Style is fometimes a little inflated. 

It is obferved by ^^i», that the common Un« 
dertakers of Panegyrics, who have not Strength 
of Mind fufficient to form a Defign, let loofe the 
Reins of their Fancy, and after they have piled a 
Heap of grofs and fulfome Praifes one upon ano- 
ther, without Order and Connexion, they ftamp 
it with the fplendid Name of Panegyric. It is 
thus, fays he, that Claudian has praifed the Em- 
peror Honor ius^ and the Confuls Probinus^ Olyo- 
riusy Stilico^ and the other illuftrious Perfons of 
hisTime. Throughout all his Panegyrics reigns 
an Air of Juvenility, that has nothing folid, tho' 
there appears feme VVit. He flags in the Inven- 
tion, anid tho' at his firft fetting out he feems to 
be full cfFirc and very brifk, yet all on a fudden 
he flops like -tx Man labouring under an Afthma, 
and hii Conclufion is never anfwerable to his 
Beginning ; yet, fays Gyraldus^ there are fome 
Flowers in him, cf which, if a wife Man had the 
Gathering, he would turn to wonderful Advan- 
tage^^ 
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